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SOME ASPECTS OF THE ECONOMIC AND 
POLITICAL LIFE OF BABYLONIAN 
JEWRY, Ca. 160-220 C. E. 

By Jacob Neusner 

Philip W. Lown Institute of Advanced Judaic Studies 
Brandeis University 


A reconstruction of the political and economic situation of 
Babylonian Jewry at the end of the Tannaitic/Arsacid period 
will indicate that Jews there enjoyed stable self-government and 
participated in the lucrative opportunities of international trade 
offered by their fortunate situation in Parthia. 1 Here we shall 
consider two problems, first, Babylonian Jews in commerce, and 
second, the development of an internal institution for self- 
government. Treatment of the second problem will require brief 
consideration of the Exilarchate during the last two centuries of 
Arsacid rule, 2 but since available information is substantial only 
for the period of Rav Huna, R. Hiyya, and R. Judah the Prince, 
the approximate dates of 160 to 220 C. E. validly delineate the 
period under study. 


I 

Babylonian Jews in International Trade 

The Jewish sources on the economic background of Babylonian - 
Palestinian Tannaitic relationships are not numerous, but be¬ 
cause the information they provide comes en passant , we may 

1 See also Isak Unna, “Babylonien um das Ende der Tannaitenzeit,” Jahr- 
buch der Juedisch-Literarischen Gesellschaft , I, 1903, p. 269-277. The following 
discussions of Babylonian Jewry in the Tannaitic period were particularly 
valuable: J. Zuri, Toledoth HaMishpat Haziburi Haivri 7, Shilton HaNesiuth 
veHaVa'ad, ii, Tekufath R . Yehudah HaNasi (Paris, 1931) and the same 
author’s Rav (Jerusalem, 1925); Y. I. HaLevy, Doroth HaRischonim (Berlin, 
1923), vols. I, iii, and II; and Z. Yavetz, Sefer Toledoth Yisrael (Cracow, 
1904), vols. 6-7. My Jews in Parthian Babylonia is now in press. 

2 See my “Historical Foundations of Parthian Political Ideology,” Iranica 
Antiqua , III, i, 1964. 
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accept it without question as valid historical evidence. The 
sources are as follows: 

Once R. Hiyya the Elder, R. Simeon the son of Rabbi and 
R. Simeon b. Gamaliel were trading in silks at Tyre. After 
they had left the town . . . 

(Genesis Rabbah 77.2, ed. Theodor-Albeck, p. 910 1.6) 

R. Hiyya the Elder and R. Simeon b. Halafta forgot the 
translation of several words, so they repaired to the Arab’s 
market (Theodor-Albeck, to Hegra in Northern Arabia) to 
relearn them. 

(Genesis Rabbah 79.7, Theodor-Albeck, p. 946 1.3) 

Abba the Father of Samuel b. Abba was a silk merchant, 
and he sent (some silk) to R. Judah b. Bathyra in Nisibis. . . . 

(Midrash Samuel 10.3, ed. S. Buber, p. 35.) 

These sources tell us unequivocally that two Babylonians who 
frequented Palestinian Tannaitic academies in this period, R. 
Hiyya and Abba bar Abba, Father of Samuel, as well as Judah b. 
Bathyra II of Nisibis were engaged in the silk trade; and that 
trips were made also to a market in northern Arabia. We know 
also (Bab. Talmud Shabbath 130a) that Levi b. Sisi, one of the 
patriarch’s apostles, visited Nisibis, in this period. We know 
also that Rav made a number of trips to Babylonia during his 
years in Palestine. Of R. Hiyya and Abba, Father of Samuel, we 
know for certain that part of their travels concerned trade in 
silks. We know, moreover, from the Doctrine of Addaeus the 
Apostle, that the conversion of Edessa involved Jewish silk 
merchants: 

Even Jews skilled in the law and the prophets, who traded 
in silks, they too were convinced and became disciples, and 
confessed Christ that he is the son of the living God. 3 

Cure ton comments 4 that “these seem to have been Jews residing 
at Edessa for the purpose of carrying out traffic with the countries 
of the east.” Further, in the Doctrine of the Apostles we read 5 

3 William Cureton, Ancient Syriac Documents (London, 1864), p. 14, 1.21. 

4 Ibid., p. 156, ad loc. 

s Cureton ed., p. 34, 1.17-27. 
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The whole of Persia of the Assyrians and Armenians and 
Medians and of the countries around about Babylon . . . 
even to the borders of the Indians and even to the country 
of Gog and Magog . . . received the apostles' hand from 
Aggaeus a maker of golden chains, disciple of Addaeus the 
Apostle. 

The “maker of golden chains” should, Cureton comments 6 be 
more correctly rendered “silks or muslins.” 

Finally, we may usefully recall that the conversion of Adiabene 
began in Charax Spasinu, at the head of the Persian Gulf, where 
a Jewish merchant, Ananias, reached Izates and persuaded him 
to accept Judaism, 7 while back home in Adiabene, Helene the 
queen was instructed by a certain other Jew. 8 Charax Spasinu 
was one western depot of the India-trade, and a merchant there 
doubtless would have had valuable connections to the north, at 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon, and possibly also in Palestine. 

For the Jews, participation in international trade, particularly 
in silks, was greatly facilitated by three facts. First of all, the 
synagogues in various places served as hospices for travelling 
co-religionists. We know that various cult-associations did pro¬ 
vide place for their travellers, and at Dura, residential quarters 
in the synagogue complex were, in Kraeling’s opinion, provided 
for this purpose. 9 Second, throughout the Mesopotamian paral¬ 
lelogram and beyond, there were substantial Jewish communities, 
and many of the ruling families of the north married into the 
Herodian family, incidentally accepting Jewish rites; 10 thus the 
Jewish travelling merchant would have found protection among 
putatively powerful co-religionists. Third, and most important, 
the Galilee was part of the hinterland of the Syrian ports, from 
which silk fabrics were exported to Rome, and the entire back- 
country of Tyre and Berytus was dotted with silk-weaving 
enterprises. There was a large wool industry in Syria, and a silk 

6 Ibid., p. 157. 

7 Josephus, Antiquities 20, ii, 3. 8 Ibid., 3-4. 

9 Kraeling, The Synagogue (New Haven, 1956), p. 10. See also Bab. Talmud 

Pesahim 101a. On extensive travels of Jewish merchants, note also S. W. 
Baron, Social and Religious History of the Jews (New York, 1952) I, 173. 

10 Kraeling, op. cit., p. 391. See Josephus, Antiquities 20, vii, 1. 
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industry in Phoenicea, which worked up Arabian imports, from 
Hellenistic times. 11 Silk-weaving was carried on in private shops, 
not only in Berytus and Tyre, 12 but elsewhere in northern 
Palestine and southern Syria, including Usha. 13 Jews in both 
Babylonia and northern Palestine were active in textile manu¬ 
facture, as well as export, and the trades of weaving and tailoring 
were approved by the Tannaim as well. 14 Thus the Jewish traders 
had a ready and familiar market for their wares, and might 
import goods from as far away as Afghanistan and India, where 
Jews were settled 15 (Afghanistan being a way-station on the 
route to China) to the central Babylonian emporium of Vologasias 
(near Ctesiphon-Seleucia and Nehardea), 16 and thence re-export 
goods to agents resident in northern Palestine. The international 
dispersion, therefore, provided particularly valuable opportu¬ 
nities for rational conduct of trade, and in the great expansion 
of Parthian-Roman trade in the second century, some Jews were 
in an especially favorable position to profit. These were, spe¬ 
cifically, those who maintained connections with both the 
Palestinian market and the Babylonian emporium, and among 
these, some Tannaim in the age of R. Judah the Prince were 
certainly numbered, as the sources cited above indicate. 17 Since R. 

11 W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization (repr. Cleveland, 1961), 256-7. 

12 See E. S. Bouchier, Syria as a Roman Province (Oxford, 1916) on Berytus 
112-120, on Tyre, 136-139. 

F. M. Heichelheim, “Roman Syria,” in Tenney Frank, ed., An Economic 
Survey of Ancient Rome (Baltimore, 1938), IV, 121-258. And E. H. Warm- 
ington, Commerce between the Roman Empire and India (Cambridge, 1938), 
131, 306. 

x * See Josephus, Antiquities 18.ix.l, Nehardea was a center of weaving linen 
and woolens, also Nehar Abba and Dura were textile centers. On the attitude 
to needle trades, see Bab. Talmud Qiddushin 82a-b. 

Warmington, op. cit. 131. 

16 A Maricq, “Vologesias, l’emporium de Ctesiphon,” Syria XXXVI, 1959, 
264-267. 

Parallels to the story about R. Hiyya and R. Simeon b. Rabbi’s trip 
will be found also in the Yalkut, #132; on taxation of the silk trade, see 
Genesis Rabbah 40.5. See also S. Krauss, Kadmonioth HaTalmud (Tel Aviv, 
1945), II, ii, 71-75, on Jewish participation in the silk trade. Parallels to 
the story on Abba b. Abba are in the Yalkut to Samuel #100, with no vari¬ 
ations. On Rav’s trips back and forth, see Zuri, Rav, p. 51 and on the silk 
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Hiyya, in particular, was probably part of the institution of the 
Exilarch (as I shall try to demonstrate below), he was doubtless 
particularly fortunate, as the Exilarchate would have found in 
him an ideal representative for its Palestinian operations. Hence 
his trip to sell silk in Tyre, and possibly that to northern Arabia, 
place him into the context of international trade, particularly in 
silk. He would have been able to supervise imports of raw 
materials from Babylonia, their manufacture in Galilee, and 
transhipment to the Syrian ports, and thence to the Roman 
market. 

We know, moreover, that R. Hiyya (among other Babylonian 
Tannaim resident in Palestine) was a very wealthy man, and 
owned large tracts of land in the Galilee, particularly around 
Tiberias. These facts also conform to what is known about silk- 
merchants in the Roman Empire, who, if they did not suffer 
disaster, were “pretty substantial people” 18 and aspired to re¬ 
tire from trade and to settle on estates to enjoy a more secure 
living. 

The question that interests the student of Babylonian Jewry 
in this period is why Babylonian Jews came to Palestine at all. 
We know that several did, including R. Hiyya, Jonathan b. Eliezer, 
Rav, Rabbah b. Hanah, Hanina b. Hama, and others; and that in 
addition to R. Hiyya and his sons and nephews (Rav and Rabbah 
b. Hanah), others of the Babylonian Tannaim were in trade, one 
in wine, another in honey; and were also wealthy men. But this 
was a period of general economic deterioration in Palestine, and 
the Tannaim had to make great efforts to discourage Jewish 
emigration. It is difficult to believe that in a period of emigra¬ 
tion, Jews came from Babylonia to Palestine without some means 
of support, and it is entirely probable that the generally favorable 
circumstances of the Babylonian Tannaim in Palestine were 
based upon trade, except insofar as they engaged in absentee¬ 
landholding. 

Keeping in mind the fact that much missionary activity was 


trade, pp. 96-99. On a Jewish silk worker in Berytus, see Bouchier, op. cit., 
p. 163. 

18 M. P. Charlesworth, Five Men (Cambridge, 1936), p. 161. 
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carried on by commercial travellers, we cannot assume that 
Babylonian Tannaim came to Palestine solely for purposes of 
trade, or that the frequent trips to Babylonia in this period were 
for commercial purposes alone. We know on the contrary that 
the Tannaim who came to Babylonia during this period preached 
and taught, and otherwise engaged in religious pursuits. But 
this conforms to what we know about the activities of other 
Jewish merchants of the time, who carried ideas as well as 
merchandise in their travels. Among other such merchants, some 
Tannaim bought silk in the east, brought it to Palestine for 
weaving, and sold it in Tyre for export to Rome. Since we 
know also that Jews, among other Levantines, were active in 
the silk trade with Italy, an international Jewish commercial 
pattern is clearly discernible, with imports from China being 
received in Babylonia, transhipped to Palestine for manufacture, 
and thence to Italy. 

The silk trade was closely supervised by the Parthian govern¬ 
ment, which did everything possible to prevent Rome from 
making direct contact with the east, and to tax and regulate the 
enormously profitable exchange. While not all silk exported to 
Rome came through Parthia (some was shipped down the Indus 
to Barygaza, and thence to Rome via Pelusium or Alexandria, 
and the Romans favored the Red Sea route), that which did pass 
through Seleucia-Ctesiphon, or Vologasia, certainly did so with 
the knowledge and encouragement of the government. That 
government must have found the Jews a particularly useful 
group through whom to trans-ship goods, particularly silk, to the 
West, and the traces of Parthian influence on Jewish-Roman 
relationships 19 suggest that in addition to economic interests, 
political factors occasionally affected relationships between Jew¬ 
ish Palestine and Jewish Babylonia. We know that foreign 
merchants were not welcomed in Parthia itself, and that all 
dealings were strictly supervised. 20 Yet we also know that 
Jewish merchants came and went freely from Babylonia, (some¬ 
times via Nisibis), to Palestine. It is entirely reasonable to 


19 See my ay nnVin 1 ? ’msn ypin”, HaDoar , Oct., 1963, no. 39. 

20 See B. Fisher, The Middle East (3rd ed. London, 1956), p. 133. 
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regard such enterprises as one means by which Parthia con¬ 
trolled commercial relationships between China and Rome. 

Thus we may conclude that some of the Babylonian Jews 
who came to Palestine and studied in the Tannaitic academies, 
sharing the affairs of the Patriarchal court, participated in the 
rich silk trade between China and Rome via Parthia and Syria- 
Palestine, of these years. The fact that the Patriarch’s son and 
the Davidide Hiyya, very likely a part of the Exilarchate in this 
period, engaged in such trade together must be seen against the 
background of this enterprise. (The fact that five of the known 
Babylonians at the Patriarchal court of R. Judah the Prince, R. 
Hiyya, Rav, Rabbah b. Hanah, R. Hiyya’s two sons, were part of 
one family cannot be ignored. Only three or four others are 
known at all. The “great influence of Babylonian Jewry at the 
court of Rabbi” was in all probability greatly facilitated by the 
trading conditions of the day.) R. Simeon the son of R. and 
Hiyya, going together to Tyre on silk-business, were probably 
agents of a common enterprise between the “two houses in 
Israel.” Thus as in later ages, the Jews’ dispersion greatly 
facilitated the economic enterprise of those who were politically 
able to take advantage of widespread and stable representation 
in various economic regions, such as Rabbi Judah and his family, 
the favored agents of Rome in Palestine, and R. Hiyya and his 
family, part of the favored authority of the Exilarchate in 
Babylonia. 21 


21 On economic conditions, see especially M. Rostovtzeff, Caravan Cities , 
trans. D. & T. Talbot Rice (Oxford, 1932). There were several trade routes; 
that through northern Arabia led from India to Rome. Palmyra was a neutral 
center of the caravan trade, the Parthians preferring not to admit Roman 
merchants to trade in Seleucia-Ctesiphon itself. It is worth noting in this 
connection that the Jewish participation in the great Mesopotamian uprising 
against Trajan could not have been caused by motives very different from 
those held by other revolted ethnic groups and petty states of the region. 
Palmyra and Dura certainly would have lost as much as the Jews if Trajan 
succeeded in reversing the Augustan policy of using neutral states as buffer- 
centers between east and west. But I do not understand the relationship 
between the great Mesopotamian Jewish uprising of 115-7 and that in Egypt, 
Cyrenaica, and Cyprus. See also Tenney Frank, An Economic History of 
Rome (2nd rev. ed., Baltimore, 1927), p. 442-476; on trade with India, 
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In order to substantiate the statements made above about R. 
Hiyya’s connection with the Exilarchate, we turn to the problem 
of the institution itself in the Arsacid period. 

II 

Jewish Self-Government in Parthian Babylonia 

While we have considerable information about the Resh Ga- 
lutha (Exilarchate) during and after the third century, very little 
information is available on the basis of which to describe its 
constitution and development in the Arsacid age. I shall present 
the problem as follows: first, the probable origins of the Exil¬ 
archate in the first century, second, the evidences of Jewish 
self-government in second century Babylonia, third, the relation¬ 
ship between R. Hiyya and the Resh Galutha, and finally, the 
Resh Galutha and the Palestinian Nassi, including consideration 
of R. Judah the Prince’s influence in Babylonia. 

If an Exilarch existed before the end of the first century, he 
left no evidence of his influence, and for all practical purposes, 
one can hardly say that such an institution existed as an effective 
force. It has been argued 22 that since we have no affirmative 

Mortimer Wheeler, Rome Beyond the Imperial Frontiers (London, 1954), 
p. 115-130; M. Rostovtzeff, History of the Ancient World (trans. J. D. Duff) 
(Oxford, 1927), II 242-305; F. Hirth, China and the Roman Orient , Researches 
into their Ancient and Medieval Relations as Represented in Old Chinese Records 
(Leipsig and Munich, Shanghai and Hongkong, 1885). It was in this period, 
in 166, that Chinese-Roman contact was made directly. Earlier, in 97, a 
Chinese ambassador to Rome was warned by Parthian sailors that the sea 
was vast, and the voyage long and dangerous. The Parthians (Hirth, p. 42) 
prevented direct communication between China and Fome so far as they were 
able. See also N. C. Debevoise, Political History of Parthia (Chicago, 1938), 
pp. 203-213; M. P. Charlesworth, Trade Routes and Commerce of the Roman 
Empire (Cambridge, 1924), pp. 35-113. E. H. Warmington, op. cit., p. 131 
holds that the decline of Seleucia-Ctesiphon in the second century accelerated 
the tendency of Jews to settle in India. Silk, he points out, also reached 
Palestine via the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf via Petra or Palmyra, as well 
as through the northern route, on which I base my suggestion that the trip 
to northern Arabia was similar in commercial interest to that to Tyre. 

22 S. W. Baron, The Jewish Community (Philadelphia, 1942) I, 68-9, 145-50, 
173-86, III, 12, n. 2. Note that when the Palestinian Pharisees wrote letters 
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evidence on the political condition of Babylonian Jewry at this 
time, the preceding statement represents an argument e silencio. 
But that is not at all the case. We do not argue from silence, 
but rather on the basis of utterly contrary evidence, namely, 
the story of Anileus and Asineus. 23 That story, which requires no 
repetition here, tells us that there was a Jewish authority in 
part of Babylonia, and that it was constituted not by the Exilarch, 
but by two brothers who, like Zamaris three decades earlier, 
found for themselves a place in the Parthian feudal system, as 
territorial rulers of the area around Nehardea. If there was a 
Resh Galutha at this time, he performed no political function. 
If the Parthian shahanshah had wanted to strengthen a Jewish 
authority for political purposes, the story of Anileus and Asineus 
gives no indication that such an authority existed, or that such 
a ruler had kept the peace even among the Jews. If we had no 
such account, we might conclude that no evidence is available 
on the basis of which to consider whether there was a Jewish 
political authority in Babylonia. We do, on the contrary, have 
this story, which tells us that there was a Jewish ruler for a 
period of fifteen years (probably 20-35 C. E.), and that he was 
not an exilarch, nor an ethnarch, but a territorial feudal lord. 
When Artabanus wanted to conciliate Jewish settlements in 
Babylonia, the only effective Jewish force he found to deal 
with was, in fact, the robber-barony of the revolted brothers. 


to their “brethren in the Exile,” they did not address these letters to an 
Exilarch, see my Life of Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai, Leiden, 1962, p. 41-2. 
If there was an Exilarch, he did not matter to the Jerusalem Pharisees; he 
did not affect events between 20 and 40 in Babylonia; and certainly had no 
standing with the government, such as it was. Moreover, it is argued that 
Josephus “does not choose to relate details of interest to Jews alone.” But I 
fail to see why the story about Asineus and Anileus is of greater interest to 
his Roman audience than details about an Exilarch would have been to them; 
such a long story about the brigand brothers does not, it seems to me, possess 
any particular interest to the Roman reader, and furthermore items of interest 
to Jews alone are included in Josephus’ account elsewhere. 

23 Antiquities 18, ix, 1-9. As to the credibility F of Josephus’ narrative, 
see Eugen Taeubler, Die Parthernachrichten bei Josephus (Berlin, 1904), 
pp. 62-3. Taeubler holds that the story, unattested elsewhere, was part of 
some kind of oral tradition among Mesopotamian Jews. 
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This is just one story indicating how unsettled conditions 
were in the first half century of the common era in Babylonia, 
and in Parthia generally. These were not the only Jews with whom 
Artabanus had dealings in these troubled years. At Charax- 
Spasinu, on the Persian Gulf, a Jewish merchant Hananiah 
converted a number of women to Judaism, and also Izates, 
youngest son of the king of Adiabene. 24 When he returned to 
Adiabene, he found that the queen his mother had also been 
converted to Judaism. Izates eventually became king, sending 
his brethren as hostages to Rome and Parthia. When Artabanus 
fled (presumably in 36) from his rebellious subjects, he took 
refuge with Izates, who gave him every assistance. Cinnamus, 
then ruling in Parthia, restored Artabanus to his throne, and as 
a reward to Adiabene, he added the territories including Nisibis, 
and otherwise honored Izates. When his son Bardanes came to 
power, Izates refused to join him in a war against Rome, and the 
Parthians, being of like mind, slew Bardanes and enthroned 
Gotarzes. But Gotarzes was slain, and succeeded by Vologases. 
Meanwhile, in Adiabene, the nobles were displeased with having 
a Jewish king, and conspired with the “king of Arabia” to come 
to battle against Izates, with no success. Vologases was called 
in to fight against Izates, wanting to withdraw from him the 
privileges granted by his father. Vologases was drawn off by an 
invasion of Dahae and Sacae and retired. Izates died, and was 
succeeded by his brother, Monobazes. 

One fact must become evident from these two accounts: when 
Vologases tried to reorganize his realm, he was entirely aware of 
the power of the Jewish satrapy to the north, and must also 
have known about his father’s experience both with Adiabene, 
and with the Jewish barony, only recently overcome, at the 
heart of the empire. Vologases (51-70) was trying to curb the 
power of the nobles, to establish a secure frontier with Rome, 
to avoid foreign disasters, and to reestablish stable government 
and trade. 

What did he know about the Jews? He knew that they were 
numerous in the area about the winter capital at Ctesiphon; 

24 Antiquities 20, ix, 2-4. See my “Conversion of Adiabene,” Journal of 
Biblical Literature , Dec., 1963. 
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that they had powerful sympathizers to the north, that to the 
west, in Palestine, they were sufficiently powerful to engage 
large Roman forces (and hence to save Armenia from Nero’s 
designs), and that the empire’s stability could not be assured if 
this numerous group was not properly governed, but might 
greatly be secured and even enhanced through the constitution 
of a stable feudatory, dependant upon the throne and loyal to 
its interests. He must therefore have given considerable attention 
to the affairs of this ethnic group; at the very least, from the 
events of 20 to 36 it was clear that suitable, stable government 
was essential for the Jews, and from the record of his father’s 
deposition from and restoration to power he must have known 
that securing the loyalty of the Jews could have beneficial con¬ 
sequences for his own throne. Further, since the Jews included 
traders and merchants who traveled far and wide, they might 
prove a means of further developing trade at his new emporium 
at Vologasia. 

We know, moreover, that in the next century, the Jews were 
among the most powerful and loyal supporters of the Parthian 
cause against Trajan, that in Palestine, circles of Jewish messianic 
nationalists were prepared to co-operate with the Parthians 
against Rome; that the former unrest in Jewish Babylonia was 
(so far as we know) not repeated; and that some kind of Jewish 
civil authority existed there in the time of R. Hananiah the 
nephew of R. Joshua, R. Nathan, and R. Hiyya (evidences of 
which we shall consider below). All of these facts point to a 
successful reorganization of Jewish affairs in Parthia. 

What choices were open to the Arsacid authorities at the time 
of Vologases I’s reorganization of the empire? They could, of 
course, ignore the Jewish problem entirely, and allow events to 
take their course in Jewish territories and settlements. This was 
manifestly unsatisfactory, and ran entirely contrary to Vologases’ 
need to restore stable government throughout Parthia. They 
could, secondly, attempt to include the government of Jewish 
ethnic groups within the territorial authority constituted in the 
areas in which they lived. Thus the Jews about Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon (where they were most numerous) could have been 
placed under the civil authorities of that city. But this was not 
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a policy that the Arsacids could have followed, for three reasons. 
First of all, the Jews here, as elsewhere, possessed numerous 
traditions of law and religion, and in many matters, these tradi¬ 
tions were of no consequence whatever to the government, 
though of enormous interest to the Jews. Hence, as in the 
Roman Diaspora, it was clear that the Jews would require some 
internal authority to deal with religious, social, legal, and cul¬ 
tural matters of no consequence to the government. It would 
not be sufficient to leave their government in the hands of 
territorial authorities. Second, the Greek cities were not among 
the most loyal adherents of the throne, and the Jews and Greeks 
got on no better in Babylonia, according to Josephus’ narrative, 
than they did in Alexandria. Hence the possibility of including 
both, and Semites, under one all-embracing authority was im¬ 
practical and impolitic; so long as all paid taxes, and kept the 
peace, the imperial government could not care about distinctions 
between Semite, Greek, Jew, or Persian; but it did need to 
placate all groups, and the poor relationships existing among 
them necessitated separated authority for the Jews, at least. 
This much is clear from the story of Anileus and Asineus, that 
Greek or Semitic authority was inimical to the Jews, and vice 
versa. Third, the Jewish settlements were not geographically com¬ 
pact or isolated, but existed alongside settlements of other ethnic 
groups. Therefore the government could not set up a separate, 
unitary authority, or impose a territorial authority upon them. 

Yet, provision of a powerful, stable authority among the Jews 
might render them an important political and military support 
for the throne, just as the absence of such a force might leave 
them a source of instability. If an ethnic authority could be 
developed, and win the loyalty of the Jews, then the Arsacid 
regime could accomplish several useful purposes. First, it would 
insure effective government in those villages and towns that 
were wholly populated by Jews; and secure protection for the 
Jewish minorities in the Greek, Semitic, and Persian areas. 
Second, it would win the loyalty of strategically vital territories. 
Third, in time, it might make use of the authority so constituted 
for the purposes of Parthian foreign policy, by exploiting the 
Jews’ political and economic connections with Roman Palestine. 
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Finally, the policies of Jewish Adiabene must have interested 
the Arsacids, and any effort to conciliate Jewish opinion in 
Babylonia could not ignore the pro-Jewish sympathies of part 
of the ruling classes there; an ethnarch for the Jews in Babylonia 
might establish ties with the Adiabenian throne, and if both 
were loyal to the throne, the Parthian imperial interest would 
have been greatly benefited. 

These are reasons, therefore, for Parthian efforts to constitute 
a Jewish ethnarch. The form of such an ethnarchy was deter¬ 
mined by Parthian political institutions: Parthia was a highly 
feudalized state, with many kinds of authorities bearing fealty 
to the throne. For the Jews, likewise, a feudal ruler was re¬ 
quired, one who would hold office by the grace of the shahanshah 
(marked, as in the case of Nathan’s father, by the gift of a 
kamara ), to rule over carefully delineated areas or groups. We 
have no evidence on when the institution of the Exilarchate 
began to take shape, but it is in my opinion likely to have been 
during Vologases’ reorganization of the empire. We have evi¬ 
dence, however, that by the middle of the second century at the 
latest, such a Jewish local self-government did exist. We consider 
that evidence, beginning with the Seder ‘Olam Zuta, and sub¬ 
sequently, Talmudic reports. 

The relevant passage in the Seder ‘01am Zuta is as follows: 25 

And Shekheniah died, and Hezekiah his son arose after him, 
and the Sages were his spokesmen, and Hezekiah died, and 
was buried in the land of Israel in the Valley of Arabel, 
which belongs to Joshua b. Sharaf the Priest, eastward of 
the city, and ‘Akov his son arose after him, and the sages 
were his spokesmen, and ‘Akov died, and his son Nahum 
arose after him, and the sages were his spokesmen, Rav 
Huna and Rav Mattenah, and Rav Hinena, and Rav 
Hananel were his sages. And Nahum died and Yohanan his 
brother the son of ‘Akov arose, and the sages were his 
spokesmen, Rav Hananel was his spokesman, and Yohanan 

35 Felix Lazarus, “Die Haeupter der Vertriebenen,” Jahrbuecher fuer 
Juedische Geschichte und Litteratur, Frankfurt, 1890, X, pp. 1-183. Passage 
cited: pp. 161-3. See also M. Beer, “The Exilarchs in Talmudic Times,” 
Zion XXVIII, 1-2, 1963, pp. 3-33, the newest treatment of the problem, 
and a very fine one. 
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died, and Shefet his son arose after him, and the Sages 
were his spokesmen, Rav Hananel was his sage. And Shefet 
died, and arose after him ‘Anan his son, and the sages were 
his spokesmen, and when he died, Nathan ‘Ukban remained 
in his mother’s womb, and the sages were his spokesmen — 
this is Nathan of Zuzitha. In the year 166 of the destruction 
of the Temple [ = 236] the Persians came upon the Romans, 
and Nathan died, and Huna his son arose after him, and the 
sages were his spokesmen, Rav and Samuel were his sages . . . 

Other information about Jewish civil authorities in Babylonia 
will be noted before analyzing the historically useful information, 
if any, provided by the above text. 

Three bits of information are available. 

First, the reference to the KMR’ of R. Nathan’s father, in¬ 
terpreted by R. Simeon b. Gamaliel as an indication that 
Nathan’s father held high office in the Parthian administration, 
suggests the existence of a civil authority among the Jews of 
Babylonia, which maintained contact with Palestinian Jewry. 26 

Second, at approximately the same time, there is evidence 
that a Babylonian Jewish authority supported the actions of 
R. Hananiah the nephew of R. Joshua at Nehar Pekod, at the 
time [ca. 145 C. E.] that he intercalated the calendar outside of 
Palestine and without permission of the Palestinian Patriarchate. 
The cohort of R. Hananiah in this action is named, variously, 
as Ahiah: 

... let them go up to the mountain, Ahiah will build an 
altar, and Hananiah will play on the stringed instrument. . . 2? 

and Nehunyon, as follows: 

If you do not accept upon you [our authority] to out to 
the thorny wilderness, and there be the slaughterer, with 
Nehunyon the sprinkler. 28 

26 Bab. Talmud Horayoth 13b-14a. For further discussion, see my “Studies 
on the Problem of Tannaim in Babylonia, ca. 130-160 C.E.,” PAAJR XXX, 
1962, pp. 101-113. 

27 Bab. Talmud Berakhoth 63b. Hananiah was a Levite, hence the refer¬ 
ence to his playing on a stringed instrument. In the Yer. Talmud Sanhedrin 
1.2, parallel, the colleague Nehunyon takes the part of the priest, and here, 
too, a priestly function is implied. 

28 Yer. Talmud Sanhedrin 1.2. Also Yer. Talmud Nedarim 6.8. 
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It should be noted, however, that Nathan (with R. Isaac) was 
one of the messengers sent from Palestine to order R. Hananiah 
to desist; 29 if so, the Patriarch was attempting to enlist the 
support of the Exilarchate in reasserting his suzerainty over 
matters pertaining to regulation of the calendar, and R. Hananiah 
was not associated with the Exilarchate (Ahiah, Nehunyon) at 
all. At any rate, one must conclude that the incident does reflect 
the development of an independence of judgment in Babylonia 
on a central religious matter. 

Thirdly, when the apostles Yosi. b. Kefar and R. Dosetai b. 
R. Yannai went to Babylonia, one would estimate sometime 
after 150-155 C. E., they reported difficulties with a mt2> ]H JT3, 
that is Babylonian Jewish authorities who enjoyed the preroga¬ 
tive of a retinue of horses, possessed influence with the govern¬ 
ment so that they might issue sentences of imprisonment and 
death, bore Parthian military names, and wore Parthian eques¬ 
trian dress. If so, these particular Jews must have been con¬ 
sequential authorities, recognized by the government and en¬ 
dowed by it with the prerogatives of the nobility, and were 
ruling the Jewish areas which were visited by the apostles, 
particularly about Nehardea. 30 

The likelihood that R. Nathan's father, and the Jews met by 
R. Yosi b. Kefar and R. Dosetai b. R. Yannai, were civil au¬ 
thorities among the Jews, and the possibility that R. Hananiah 
was supported by such authorities, supports the contention that 


29 In the Yer. passages cited. In the Bab. Talmud passage, the messengers 
were R. Yosi b. Kifar and The Grandson of Zechariah b. Qevutal (former 
high priest in the Jerusalem Temple). 

30 Bab. Talmud Gittin 14a-b. Parallel in Yer. Talmud Gittin 1.5. As to 
the clothing and names of the Babylonians, see my “ARTA, ARDA, and 
PYL-Y BRY§,” Jewish Quarterly Review , LI 11, 3, 297-305. In the Bab. Tal¬ 
mud version, the agents were asked by R. Ahai the son of R. Josiah to pick up a 
silver cup; in the Yer. Talmud version, they were collecting funds for the 
Patriarchate. In any event, it is clear that the strange men they met were 
Jews, because it is not likely that non-Jews were contributing funds to the 
Patriarchate; and unlikely that R. Ahai would have left his property with 
Parthian nobles. Further, the question of R. Ahai, “Do these men have 
influence with the government” suggests that they were not Parthian, but 
Jewish nobles. See excursus, below p. 196. 
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the Seder ‘Olam Zuta is substantially correct in holding that there 
was a Resh Galutha, or, at the very least, some kind of ethnarch 
among Babylonian Jewry, sometime after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Bacher’s judgment is that the first historically viable 
statement in the Seder ‘Olam Zuta is the reference to Nahum, 
whom he identifies with Nehunyon-Ahiah at the time of 
Hananiah. 31 The following table will assist in comparing the 
information of the Seder ‘Olam Zuta with that available from 
Talmudic sources: 

SOZ Talmud 

Shekheniah 
Hezekiah 
‘Akov 
Nahum 
Yohanan 
Shefet 
‘Anan 

Nathan ‘Ukban, (Nathan of 
Zuzitha, according to Bab. 

Talmud Shabbath 56b and 
Sanhedrin 31b) 

Huna 

We shall consider below the references to the Exilarch R. Huna, 
a contemporary of R. Judah the Prince. Here it suffices to note 
that he is certainly not identical with the successor of Nathan 
‘Ukban, a contemporary of Rav and Samuel, and known to the 
Bab. Talmud as Mar ‘Ukban. If the Exilarch family maintained 
the Patriarchal practice of repeating names through various 
generations (Gamaliel, Simeon b. Gamaliel, Hillel), then it is 
noteworthy that the name Nathan appears in the SOZ list, as 
well as Hezekiah (if our contention on R. Hiyya’s relationship 
to the Exilarchate is correct, below), and Ahiah-Hiyya, in the 
stories about the incident at Nehar Pekod. 

But one may only conclude that the SOZ list, and the Talmudic 
traditions are hopelessly garbled. Bacher maintains that one 
may identify ‘Anan with Huna of Talmudic tradition. All one 
may conclude with any certainty, however, is that some Jewish 

31 “Exilarch,” Jewish Encyclopedia V, 288-293. 


Nathan’s Father (KMR’) 
Ahiah — Nehunyon 


Huna (contemporary of R. 
Hiyva and R. Judah the 
Prince) 
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authority did exist in Babylonia in the second century, at least 
from the time of R. Nathan, if not earlier. This authority was 
recognized by the government and given de jure authority over 
the Jews, as well as high rank in the empire, as proven by the 
references to R. Nathan’s father’s KMR’, and to the noble dress 
and perquisites of the rank of Parthian nobility. (The tendentious 
quality of the SOZ is highlighted by the repeated claim that the 
“sages” directed the Exilarchate. The precise meaning of 
“limn 'Dun” cannot be stated, but its sense is clear. It is cer¬ 
tainly not proven by any positive information available to us, 
and is contradicted by the treatment of R. Yosi b. Kifar. 32 ) 
That the sections of the SOZ on the period before the destruction 
of the Temple are a midrash on I. Chronicles 3.22-24 has long 
been recognized. Lazarus’ judgment 33 that Nahum-Nehunyon- 
Ahiah is the first “ known-Exilarch” is certainly difficult to 
accept, in the light of the problem on his place and role in the 
Nehar-Pekod incident noted above; and the basis of Lazarus’ 
chronology 34 presented below, is not firm: 

Nahum, Nehemia, Johanan Shefet, 140-170 
Huna I, ‘Anan 170-210 35 

We may, therefore, conclude that if the Resh Galutha existed 
as an effective institution before the first century C. E., we know 
nothing about it; but that in the first half of the first century, 
there was no effective and legitimate Jewish authority in Baby¬ 
lonia. Hence in the great reorganization of the Empire that took 
place under Vologases I and following, one may look for the 

32 Lazarus, op. cit., 16-17. 33 Ibid., 66. 

3 < Ibid., 63-9, 69-74, 130. 

35 On the expression “if they say kill, kill, imprison, imprison," see Lazarus, 
p. 140 and Allon, 'im pN3 DHirrn nn^in”, Tel Aviv, 1954, II, p. 113. 

On the trip of R. Yosi b. Kifar and R. Dosetai, see p. 146. On KMR’, p. 137. 
See also Halevi, II, 246-252. SOZ text is given also in Neubauer, Medieval 
Jewish Chronicles (Oxford, 1887) II, 68 f. See also S. Funk, op. cit., pp. 29-41, 
also II, n. 2, pp. X-XIV. I am grateful to Professor Gerson Cohen of Columbia 
University for bibliographical assistance on the problem of the Resh Galutha. 
Note that the citations of sages in the SOZ are unsupported by Talmudic 
sources, see Lazarus, op. cit., p. 66. On ‘Anan/Huna/IJananiah, see p. 69, 
n. 1. On R. Huna, see pp. 69-74. 
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origins of the new, or renewed, institution. 36 To summarize: 
Assuming that the preceding statement is correct, how do we 
account for the development of a Jewish Exilarchate? The 
Parthian government needed to assure a loyal Jewish regime 
among the Jews, probably established, or encouraged the founda¬ 
tion of an ethnarch, and later, made use of this same authority 
for both international political and commercial purposes. While 
we do not know what, if any, success was attained in founding a 
Jewish ethnarch in the first century, we do have evidences of its 
development from the time of the Bar Kokhba War and after¬ 
ward, specifically in the story about Hananiah’s ‘court* at Nehar 
Pekod, the reference to Nathan’s father’s KMR’, and the char¬ 
acter of the Jewish knights who met R. Yosi b. Kefar and R. 
Dosetai. 37 

What is beyond doubt, moreover, is that in the time of R. 
Judah the Prince, an Exilarch in Babylonia did function, and 
his name was R. Huna (according to the Talmud), or ‘Anan 
(according to the Seder ‘Olam Zuta). 38 All information on the 

36 Tabari calls Ras al Galut a dignitary whose name he gives and who was 
a contemporary of Jesus. See de Leyde ed., I, p. 741. 

37 We noted above the religious role of Ahiah-Nehunyon. If the KMR’ 
conferred religious, as well as civil authority, then such a role is entirely 
comprehensible, supporting Bacher’s and Lazarus’ view of the identity of 
Nahum with Nehunyon. But compare L. Ginzberg, Geonica (New York, 
1919) I, 2, “The exilarchate was a political power and nothing more.” In 
this case, there can be no connection between the role of Ahiah-Nehunyon, 
as builder of an altar and sprinkler of blood, and the Exilarch Nahum. How¬ 
ever, while religious functions may later have been appropriated by others, 
at this period it is difficult to believe that a Jewish authority with civil but 
not religious prerogatives could have held so much influence among Baby¬ 
lonian Jews as is ascribed to the Exilarch, for the foundation of political 
authority at this period was, first of all, religious, as evidenced inter alia by 
the claim to Davidic origin, and by the character of Tannaitic authority itself. 
The distinction between civil and religious authority is difficult to establish 
in this period, 

38 N. C. Debevoise, Political History of Parthia (Chicago, 1938), xxxviii. 
Further discussion of the Exilarchate before 200 is in Yavetz, op. cit. } VII, 
Motze Davar; Bacher, Agadoth HaTannaim (Tel Aviv , 1927), IV, 82, n. 5., see 
also Y. Ibn-Shmuel, Midrashei Geulah (Tel Aviv , 1954), p. 47-49, and compare 
my Life of Rabban Yohanan, p. 173, n. 2. Ibn Shmuel’s hypothesis is totally 
unfounded; see also Y. Liver, Toledoth Beth David (Jerusalem, 1959), p. 37-42. 
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Exilarch R. Huna is related in connection with R. Hiyya and 
R. Judah the Prince. We shall, therefore, consider the relation¬ 
ship of the Exilarch to R. Hiyya, and then both his and Hiyya’s 
relationships to R. Judah the Prince. Finally, we shall consider 
the problem of R. Judah’s authority in Babylonia. 

My hypothesis is that R. Hiyya knew, may have been related 
to, and possibly functioned as part of the court of, the Exilarch. 
Precisely what his relationship to the Exilarch was I cannot say; 
it may be that his high position at R. Judah’s court depended 
on such a relationship in part, as had R. Nathan’s at R. Simeon 
b. Gamaliel’s. R. Hiyya’s position in relationship to the Exilar- 
chate may have been analagous to that of the later “rabbanan 
deve Resh Galutha,” rabbis of the Exilarchate. At any rate, 
it is clear that R. Hiyya knew and honored the Resh Galutha, 
that he came from the same town, that he claimed the same 
ancestor, namely, David, and that in Palestine, R. Hiyya and 
his sons repeatedly taxed R. Judah with the existence of his rival 
in Babylonia who had a stronger Davidic claim than R. Judah 
himself. All this points to the hypothesis stated above. 

The evidence is as follows: 

First, R. Hiyya came from Kifri, which was the residence of 
the Resh Galutha in the time of Mar ‘Ukban (the next Exilarch), 
and there is no reason whatever to assume that Mar ‘Ukban 
changed his place of residence from that of his predecessor. 39 

Second, R. Hiyya claimed descent from David, as did the 
Exilarch. Coming from the same town, the two men must have 
known about one another’s claim, and likely would have regarded 
one another as in the same genealogical line. Whether the claim 
of either was historically valid or not is not important. What is 
important is that both believed themselves to be Davidides. 
It is impossible to conclude that there was no family relation¬ 
ship whatever among men who lived in the same place and 
claimed the same forefather. 40 At any rate, we know that 


39 Bab. Sanhedrin 5a. See Bab. Talmud Qiddushin 44b, Mo'ed Qatan 
16b. See Zuri, Rav } p. 21-23. Berliner, op. cit., p. 37, Obermeyer, pp. 39, 
315-8. 

40 See especially Liver, op. cit ., passim. 
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Babylonian genealogies were regarded as particularly sound, 
and founded on evidence regarded at that time as highly 
credible. 41 

Third, R. Hiyya at one time was perplexed on who sees the 
shahanshah first, the Exilarch or the “arkapat,” indicating that 
at one moment, he was with the Exilarch when a high Parthian 
official was present. 42 This story indicates direct contact with 
the Exilarch when the latter was at the Parthian court in an 
official capacity. 

Fourth, in his relationships with R. Judah, R. Hiyya and his 
sons repeatedly reminded R. Judah about the existence of a 
rival in Babylonia. The sources on the relationships between 
R. Hiyya, R. Judah, and the Exilarch, and the Davidic claim 
of all three, are as follows: 

R. Levi said, A Genealogical Scroll was found in Jerusalem, 
and in it was written . . . R. Hiyya the Great from the sons 
of Shefetiah b. Avital 43 

Rabbi was engaged in the arrangements for the marriage 
of his son into the family of R. Hiyya [Rashi: R. Hiyya’s 
daughter was to marry Rabbi’s son.] But when the kethuvah 
was about to be written the bride died. Is there, God forbid, 
said Rabbi, any taint [in the proposed union]? An inquiry 
was instituted, into [the genealogy of the two] families, 
[and it turned out that] Rabbi was descended from Shefetiah 


4 1 Bab. Talmud Kethuvoth 111a, Qiddushin 69b, 71a, etc. Halevy, op. cit. t 
I, iii, 102 f. 

4* See Yer. Talmud Berakhoth 2.4. See Lazarus, op. cit., p. 135. For arkapat- 
argabed, see also Shevuoth 6b, Yer. Talmud Shevuoth 1.2. Compare Levi, 
s. v. Kohut, Arukh, I, 303, s. v. See also Geo Widengren, “The Status of the 
Jews in the Sassanian Empire,” Iranica Antiqua, I, 1961, p. 141, n. 3, who cites 
also Telegdi, Journal Asiatique , 1935, p. 228. See also Jastrow, s. v. Alkafta. 
That the “arkafta” was a high dignitary in Iran is generally agreed, see 
Widengren, Jastrow, etc. See also Funk, p. 33. He cites Noeldeke, Tabari , 
111. R. Hiyya was perplexed whether the Exilarch or the argabed sees the 
king first. See especially Richard N. Frye, Heritage of Persia (New York, 
1963), p. 269, n. 56, and Oriens 15, 1962; the functions of the arkapates are 
unclear. 

« Yer. Talmud Ta'anith 4.2. See below for further discussion. Note the 
mention of an Exilarch by the name of Shefet in the SOZ, above. See also 
Gen. R. 98.8. 
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[II Samuel 3.4, David’s son] while R. Hiyya was descended 
from Shimei, a brother of David. 44 

In the light of the second source, it is difficult to understand 
the ascription of ancestry to Shefetiah in the Yer. Talmud 
reference. S. Klein’s contention is that the original scroll did not 
mention R. Hiyya at all. 45 But there can be no doubt that R. 
Hiyya’s Davidic origins were accepted as fact and widely be¬ 
lieved, as were those of Rabbi and the Exilarch. 

R. Hiyya and his sons’ relationships to Rabbi, on the matter 
of Rav Huna, are described in the following sources: 

The sons of R. Hiyya sat before Rabbi and uttered not 
a word. Thereupon he said, Give the young men plenty of 
strong wine, whereupon when the wine took effect, they 
began by saying, “The Son of David cannot appear before 
the two ruling houses in Israel shall come to an end, that is 
the Exilarchate in Babylonia and the Patriarchate in 
Palestine, for it is written (Isa. 8.14), ‘and he shall be for a 
sanctuary, for a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence to 
both houses of Israel.’ ” Thereupon he exclaimed, “You throw 
thorns in my eyes, my sons!’’ At this, R. Hiyya remarked, 
Rabbi, be not angry, for the numerical value of the letters 
YYN is 70, and likewise, the letters of SWD: when wine 
goes in, secrets come out.” 46 

Rabbi inquired of R. Hiyya, “Is one like myself to bring 
a he-goat” [as a sin-offering of a ruler, according to Lev. 
4.23]? “You have your rival in Babylonia,” he replied. 
“The kings of Israel and the kings of the house of David,” 
he objected, “bring sacrifices independently of one another.” 
“There,” R. Hiyya replied, “they were not subordinate to 

44 Bab. Talmud Kethuvoth 62b. 

45 See S. Klein, “A Genealogical Scroll Found in Jerusalem,” Zion IV, 
1939, 30-50, 177-8; I. Levi, “L’Origine Davidique de Hillel,” Revue des 
Etudes Juives XXXI, 202-11, XXXIII, 113-4, and especially J. Liver, Toledot 
Beth David , English summary, vi-vii, Hebrew, 28-46, 141-7. 

46 Bab. Talmud Sanhedrin 38a. The midrash on Is. 8.14 sounds like an 
anti-Patriarchal midrash repeated on this occasion, rather than an ad hoc 
invention. R. Hiyya, we note, did not in fact apologize for his sons’ opinion, 
but merely explained that they would not have insulted the Patriarch by 
telling him their inner feelings if they were not drunk — but who made them 
drunk? No change in the Yalkut parallel, II, 412, except that there, R. Hiyya, 
and not R. Judah, orders more wine for the boys. 
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one another.” “Here [in Palestine] we are subordinate to 
them [in Babylonia].” R. Safra taught thus, Rabbi inquired 
of R. Hiyya, “Is one like me to bring a he-goat? There is 
the sceptre, here is only the law-giver, as it was taught, 
‘The sceptre shall not depart from Judah,’ (Gen. 49.1) refers 
to the Exilarch in Babylonia who rules Israel with the 
sceptre, ‘nor the rulers’ staff between his feet” (Gen. 49.10) 
refers to the grandchildren of Hillel who teach the Torah to 
Israel in public. 47 

(We shall consider below the question of why, if R. Hiyya 
says that the Patriarch was subordinated to the Exilarch, he 
asked for R. Judah’s ordination for his nephews Rav and Rabbah 
b. Hanah, when they migrated to Babylonia.) It should be 
noted, however, that R. Judah also had a retinue of Gothic 
soldiers, and to some measure, “ruled by force” as did the 
Exilarch. A measure of sarcasm seems present therefore: the 
Patriarch, who rules by public education, is preferable to 
the Exilarch, who rules by force of arms. Yet, we know, the 
Patriarch forbade R. Hiyya to teach publicly, and also enjoyed 
the support of troops. 48 

Rabbi issued an order not to teach disciples in the open 
market place. R. Hiyya went out and taught the sons of 
his two brothers in the open market place, Rav and Rabbah 
b. Hanah. Rabbi heard and was angry. When R. Hiyya 
presented himself before him, Rabbi said to him, “Iyya, 
who is calling to you from outside”? He realized that he had 

47 Bab. Talmud Horayoth lib. But, note 49 below, R. fjiyya was punished 
by R. Judah for teaching in public without his approval! That the Exilarch 
ruled by force is proven by the Gittin 14a-b story cited above, p. 179. For 
the same midrash, see Sanhedrin 5a; Yer. Talmud Sheqalim 6.1, Sotah 8.3, 
Horayoth 3.2, Genesis Rabbah 98.8, 99.8. But here the verse is interpreted 
to allude to the Sanhedrin, which punished and kept in order, and to the 
two clerks of the judges. If this is an older midrash, as the reference to the 
Sanhedrin may indicate, then it was reinterpreted in the time of R. Judah to 
imply an anti-Patriarchal sentiment not originally present. In 99.8 it refers 
to the “throne of kingship.” See Numbers Rabbah 3.12. See also Allon, 
op. cit., II, 147. At any rate, if our contention on the relationship of the 
exilarchic house and R. Hiyya is correct, R. IJiyya’s sons did not indicate a 
particular bias in favor of their Babylonian relatives. 

4 8 Note also that R. Judah ridiculed R. Hiyya on account of his Babylonian 
(and not, contra Zuri, Rav , p. 17, Galilean) accent, Bab. Talmud Megillah 24b. 
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taken the matter to heart, and submitted himself to the 
disability of reproof for 30 days. On the thirtieth day, 
Rabbi sent a message to him saying, Come. Later he sent 
a message not to come. In the end he came. Rabbi said 
to him, Why have you come? R. Hiyya replied, Because 
you, sir, sent for me to come. But then I sent to you not to 
come. He replied, the one messenger I saw, the other 
messenger I have not seen. Thereupon he cited as the text 
Prov. 16.7, “When a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh 
even his enemies to be at peace with him.” Wherefore sir 
do you act thus contrary? Because R. Hiyya replied, it is 
written (Prov. 1.20-21), “Wisdom crieth aloud in the 
street.” Said Rabbi to him, If you read Holy Writ once, 
you have not studied it a second time, and if so, not for a 
third, and if for a third, then it has not been properly 
explained to you [compare Bab. Talmud Berakhoth 18a]. 
The text “Wisdom crieth aloud in the streets” is to be taken 
[in the sense in which Rava explained it, for Rava said] 
If one studied the Torah indoors, the Torah proclaims his 
merit abroad. 49 

This is clearly a late recension of the incident, as the reference 
to Rava indicates. 

We may usefully contrast the following sayings, the first a 
late tradition of Ravina and R. Ashi, the latter, contemporary 
to R. Judah himself: 

But did not R. Hiyya learn . . . The other replied, Since 
Rabbi has not taught this ruling, whence could R. Hiyya 
know it? 50 

Rav asked Rabbi . . . Said R. Hiyya to Rav, Son of illus¬ 
trious ancestors, have I not told you that when Rabbi is 
engaged on one tractate, you must not question him about 
another, lest he not be conversant with it! For if Rabbi 
were not a great man, you would have put him to shame, 
for he might have answered you incorrectly. Still, he has 
not answered you correctly, for it has been taught... 51 

49 Mo‘ed Qatan 16b. On Prov. 16.7, see also Yer. Talmud Terumoth 8.3, 
Genesis Rabbah 54.1, neither parallels this midrash. On Prov. 1.20-21, see 
Bab. Talmud Berakhoth 57a, Sifre Deut. 87, “Words of the Torah ought only 
to be said publicly, as it is said ...” I know of no parallel to the Mo'ed 
Qatan story. 

5° Bab. Talmud ‘Eruvin 92a. 

51 Bab. Talmud Shabbath 3b. R. Hiyya repeatedly calls Rav “BR PHTY,” 
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Whatever the subsequent assessment of R. Hiyya’s learning 
may have been, it is clear from his statement to Rav that R. 
Hiyya’s opinion of R. Judah’s learning was not very high; cer¬ 
tainly he did not regard R. Judah as any better educated than 
R. Meir and R. Nathan the Babylonian found R. Simeon b. 
Gamaliel II. 52 We may note also considerable tension between 
R. Hiyya and R. Ishmael b. R. Yosi, as well as R. Simeon b. 
Rabbi. 53 

By far the greatest source of enmity between R. Hiyya and 
R. Judah was, however, the figure of the Exilarch, as indicated 
by the following stories: 

Rabbi said, If Rav Huna came, I should give him prece¬ 
dence as he is descended from Judah, and I from Benjamin, 
he from the male line and I from the female line. One time 
R. Hiyya the Great came to him and said, R. Huna has 
come. Rabbi’s face blanched. He said to him, His bier 
has come. S4 

Our teacher was very modest, and he used to say, I am 
prepared to do whatever any person tells me, except what 

translated here “son of illustrious ancestors.” The word PHT’ was, however, 
a Parthian title, attested at Nisa, in the Avroman documents, etc., meaning 
satrap, and was probably an ideogram (in Nisa), for liSTRP (Xsadrab). 
It has long been known that PIdT means governor, and originates probably 
in Akkadian. (See Ezra 5.3, 6; 6.7, 13, Daniel 3.2, 3, 27, etc., and Brown- 
Driver-Briggs s. v., p. 1108.) What is striking is the occurence of PRT’ as 
a Parthian title of office. In the hierarchy of titles at Nisa, we find QRYT’ = 
BYRT’, an ideogram for DYZ, fortress, that is to say, head of the castle/ 
fortress, or, more broadly, village; PFTT’, cited above, and MRZWPN = 
marzeban, margrave, in ascending order of importance. Formerly one might 
have thought that R. Hiyya was merely calling his nephew by a term of 
affectionate regard, but in the light of the Nisa honorific, it becomes clear 
that he was referring, quite obviously, to the distinguished position of Rav’s 
family. If so, this is additional evidence pointing to the conclusion suggested 
above, that the family of R. Hiyya, his sons, and nephews were likely to have 
been connected to that of the Exilarch in Babylonia. I am grateful to Professor 
Richard N. Frye for pointing out the Nisa material to me; it is found in Docu¬ 
ments from Nisa [in Russian] (Moscow, 1960). 

s 2 See Bab. Talmud Horayoth 13b-14a. 

53 See Bab. Talmud Sanhedrin 29b, Yer. Talmud ‘Eruvin 7.1, and my 
“Life of R. Ishmael the Son of R. Yosi,” Judaica XVI, 1, 1960, 1-21. 

54 Yer. Talmud Kethuvoth 12.3. Compare Kil’ayim 9.3. 
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the Family of Bathyra did for my ancestor [Hillel] for they 
relinquished their high office and promoted him. And if 
Rav Huna the Exilarch were to come up here, I would rise 
up before him, for he is descended from Judah and I from 
Benjamin, he on the male line, and I on the female line. 
Said R. Hiyya the elder to him, Behold he has come. At 
this Rabbi’s face turned pale. His coffin has come, he added. 
Go and see who wants you outside, he ordered. He went 
and found no one, whereupon he treated himself as under 
excommunication for thirty days. R. Yosi remarked, During 
those thirty days of his excommunication he taught Rav 
his sister’s son all the exegetical principles of the Torah, 
while Rav taught him the laws of the Babylonians. At the 
end of thirty days, Elijah of blessed memory came before 
Rabbi disguised as R. Hiyya the elder, laid his hand upon 
his teeth, and cured him. R. Hiyya visited Rabbi, and asked 
him, How is your tooth? Since you laid your hand upon it, 
it is cured, he answered. I know nothing about it. Upon 
hearing this, Rabbi showed him in, and set him on the 
inner bench. 55 

But it should be emphasized, R. Hiyya had the greatest respect 
for R. Judah, 56 even calling him “The breath of our nostrils, 
the Lord’s annointed, was taken in their pits” (Lam. 4.20), 
when R. Judah injured himself. 57 

As to Rav Huna, we have no more information than that 
contained in the stories above, supported by R. Sherira’s tradi¬ 
tions about him. 58 


ss Ber. R. 33.3, Theodor-Albeck ed., p. 306, 1.3-7. This is an elaboration 
of the Yer. Talmud recension. 

s 6 Bab. Talmud Hagigah 5b. 57 Yer. Talmud Shabbath 16.1. 

5 8 B. M. Levin ed., Igereth R. Sherira, Haifa 1922, p. 76, 1.3-15. See also 
p. 34, 1.9 through p. 35, 1.7, on whether R. IJiyya died before R. Judah or 
not. Sherira was not certain. On Huna, see also Yavetz, op. cit. } VII, excursus 
3, p. 23, n. 1. He cites Me'ilah 9a and Gittin 5a to indicate that Rav Huna 
the Exilarch was also a learned Tanna, in the former instance, Rav Huna 
and Samuel’s Father argue, in the latter, Samuel asks Huna a question, and 
since the only known Talmudic Huna of this generation was a student of 
Rav, Yavetz argues, quite plausibly in my opinion, that the Huna in conversa¬ 
tion with Samuel’s Father and Samuel was probably an older contemporary 
of the former and teacher of the latter, hence the Huna known from the sources 
on the Exilarch. We know, of course, that Nathan was a very learned Tanna, 
and have no reason to assume that others of the Exilarchic family were igno- 
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Thus the sources preserve quite conflicting accounts of R. 
Hiyya’s relationships to Rabbi. In one instance we are told that 
“everything R. Hiyya knew he learned from Rabbi,” which is 
simply not true; in the other, R. Hiyya warned his sons not to 
embarass the Patriarch by asking him difficult questions. In a 
second case, the sources praise the Patriarch for teaching the 
Torah in public and not ruling by force, while R. Hiyya was 
excommunicated for a time because he taught the Torah to his 
disciples in public, and we know that R. Judah also had armed 
force, placed at his disposal by the Romans. Thirdly, R. Hiyya 
and his sons reminded R. Judah about his Babylonian rival, 
while he wanted R. Judah’s ordination for his nephews. Finally, 
R. Hiyya spoke sarcastically about R. Judah’s learning, while on 
the other hand, he described him by a messianic verse, and 
revered both the honor and the prestige of the Patriarch. 

Returning to our original hypothesis, we may be able to shed 
some light on the above contradictions. We suggested above 
that R. Hiyya had some formal, possibly familial relationship 
with the Exilarch, and that his commercial activities in Palestine 
were in part as an agency of his eastern compatriot. (With 
reference to the first contradiction, R. Hiyya’s alleged contempt 
for R. Judah’s learning has no connection with the exilarchic 
relationship at all, but was merely a matter of pedagogical good 
manners.) With reference to the second contradiction, R. Hiyya’s 
public disobedience of Rabbi’s edict had to be punished, if 
R. Judah were to maintain his control over the Patriarchate in 
the face of the opposition of one who enjoyed such powerful 
prestige, as a Davidide, and backing, as did R. Hiyya. The 
saying about the Exilarch’s ruling by force represented an addi¬ 
tional support for the Patriarchate, and was, doubtless, therefore 
some kind of propaganda in its behalf, and against the influence 
of the Exilarchate and its Palestinian scion. The repeated chal¬ 
lenges to R. Judah in the name of R. Huna, by R. Hiyya and 
his sons, would, in such a context, be entirely comprehensible. 
Yet at the same time, R. Hiyya’s respect for the Patriarch and 

rant of Jewish law and learning at this time. But this remains highly 
conjectural. 
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his concern for having patriarchal ordination for his nephews 
suggest that he regarded R. Judah, in the end, as Israel’s central 
and legitimate authority, and his partnership with R. Judah’s 
son indicates considerable co-operation between the Patriarch 
and R. Hiyya. 

We turn for a closer examination, then, of R. Judah’s rela¬ 
tionship to Babylonia, particularly with reference to his legal 
authority, if any, there. 

The sources are as follows: 

Said Rav, Whoever wishes to decide monetary cases by him¬ 
self and be free from liability in case of an erroneous decision 
should obtain sanction from the Resh Galutha, and so said 
Samuel. 

It is clear that an authorization held from the Resh Galutha 
here [in Babylonia] holds good here. And one from the 
Palestinian authority there [in Palestine] holds good there. 
Likewise, the authorization received here [in Babylonia] is 
valid there, because the authority in Babylonia is designated 
“sceptre” but that of Palestine [merely] “lawgiver,” as it 
has been taught, “The sceptre shall not depart from Judah” 
(Gen. 49.10) — this refers to the Exilarchs of Babylon, 
who rule over Israel with sceptres, and a lawgiver — this 
refers to the descendants of Hillel [in Palestine] who teach 
the Torah in public. 

Is, however, a permission given there [Palestine] valid here? 
Come and hear: Rabbah b. Hanah gave an erroneous judg¬ 
ment [in Babylonia]. He then came before R. Hiyya who 
said to him, If both parties accepted you as judge, you are 
not liable to make restitution, otherwise, you must in¬ 
demnify them. Now Rabbah b. Hanah did hold permission 
[from Palestine]. Hence we infer that the Palestinian au¬ 
thorization does not apply to Babylonia . . . What is the 
content of an authorization? When Rabbah b. Hanah was 
about to go to Babylonia, R. Hiyya said to Rabbi, My 
brother’s son is going to Babylonia. May he decide matters 
of ritual law? Rabbi answered, He may. May he decide 
monetary cases? He may. May he declare firstborn animals 
permissible [for slaughter]? He may. When Rav went there, 
R. Hiyya said to Rabbi, My sister’s son is going to Baby¬ 
lonia. May he decide matters of ritual law? He may. May 
he decide monetary cases? He may. May he declare first¬ 
born animals permissible for slaughter? He may not. . . . 
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Further, we are told that the reason that the learned nephews 
of R. Hiyya required authorization from R. Judah was that on 
account of an earlier incident, R. Judah decreed that a disciple 
must not teach the law unless granted permission by his teacher. 59 

While this was the first instance in Talmudic times in which 
we are informed that the Patriarchate specifically authorized his 
disciples to execute the law abroad, we may assume that R. 
Akiba, R. Meir, and other apostles were similarly authorized. 
It may well be asked, however, what value a Palestinian au¬ 
thorization would have had in a Jewish community that had its 
own legal authority. We note, for instance, that while the ritual 
and religious laws (ritual law, first-born animals) may have not 
interested a local Jewish official whose power rested on a political, 
not merely ritualistic basis, still, monetary cases would have 
had practical consequences, and the right to decide them would 
have implied substantial civil, not merely religious, authority in 
Babylonia, an authority that, one may assume, the Babylonian 
Exilarch would not have willingly allowed another to grant. 
We know, moreover, that later on Palestinian ordination was 
not valid in Babylonia, even according to Palestinian authorities, 
unless validated by the Exilarch, while the exilarchic authority 
was recognized in Palestine. 60 Hence, two questions should be 
considered, first, what in fact was R. Judah’s authority in 
Babylonia? and second, if it was slight, why should the disciples 
Rav and Rabbah b. Hanah have troubled to obtain his au¬ 
thorization at all? 

We consider the following sources to assess R. Judah’s in¬ 
fluence in Babylonia, the first criterion by which the above 
authorization needs to be measured: 

It was recorded in Levi’s notebook: I spoke to my teacher, 
that is, Our Holy Master [R. Judah] about those who mix 
shatitha in Babylonia, and [he] protested against the practice 
of mixing Shatitha , but none heeded him, and he lacked the 

59 Bab. Talmud Sanhedrin 5a. Compare Yer. Talmud Nedarim 10.8. 

60 Ibid. On the effectiveness of Palestinian laws in Babylonia in later 
periods, see Pesahim 51a, Rullin 18b. To this period, one can hardly apply 
the extensive acceptance of Babylonian authority in Palestine characteristic 
of the later age. 
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power to forbid it, on account of R. Yosi b. Judah [who 
permits it]. 61 

R. Yosi b. Judah was an important colleague of R. Judah, 
and hence the Patriarch apparently did not feel that his opinion 
was sufficiently authoritative to forbid the practice in Babylonia. 
But from this story we do not know whether the Babylonian 
Jews would have accepted his authority or not. The following 
story suggests they might not: 

When Rabbi was dying he said. . . . There is Birtha di Satya 
in Babylonia: today they have turned away from the Al¬ 
mighty, for a fishpond overflowed on the Sabbath, and they 
went and caught fish on the Sabbath, whereat R. Ahai son 
of R. Josiah pronounced a ban against them, and they 
renounced Judaism. . . . 62 

(We may note, finally, that R. Judah supported the genea¬ 
logical purity claimed by Babylonian Jewry, because his own 
origins from Hillel would have been impuned if he had not; but 
this indicates nothing about his authority in Babylonia. 63 ) 

This information is certainly not extensive. We know only 
that R. Judah was ignored when he protested a certain Baby¬ 
lonian custom, but that he was unable to resort to the ban to 
enforce his opinion because of contrary opinion in Palestine; 
and we know, also, that the inhabitants of a certain village utterly 
ignored a ruling about the Sabbath of a Tannaitic contemporary 
of R. Judah. These evidences point to slight authority if any, 
of Tannaim in Babylonia. On the other hand, the evidence also 
tells us that R. Judah issued decrees of ordination for his Baby¬ 
lonian students when they returned to Babylonia. 

Now, it is entirely possible that the ordination of Rav and 
Rabbah b. Hanah was merely a formality, which the Pales- 

61 Bab. Talmud Shabbath 156a. For other indication of R. Judah’s interest 
in Babylonia, see Shabbath 119a, Why do the wealthy men of Babylonia 
merit their wealth? 

62 Bab. Talmud Qiddushin 72a. 

63 Bab. Talmud Qiddushin 7la, Hanina b. Hama, a Babylonian sage, cited 
a tradition from R. Ishmael son of R. Yosi, that Babylonia had the purest 
lineage. Hence they could not declare what was contrary to “historical fact.” 
Compare Qiddushin 69b, Kethuvoth 111a. 
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tinian Patriarchate consistently accorded to some of its students, 
in accordance with an ad hoc decision on whether disciples might 
teach, even those for whom such ordination might, in point of 
fact, have been meaningless. Hence it is possible that R. Hiyya’s 
interest in R. Judah’s ordination was on account of the Pales¬ 
tinian, and, not the Babylonian, situation. But, one notes, the 
detailed attention given to specific aspects of the ordination 
indicates that it was not merely pro-forma at all, but a serious 
bestowal of authority. Rav, moreover, later requested further 
authorization from R. Judah’s son. It was important to R. 
Hiyya and his nephews that they have this authority, just as we 
know that it was important to the bishop of Edessa, Palut, to 
travel south to Antioch to gain ordination from Serapion, Bishop 
of Antioch, in this same period (190-212 ). 64 

Yet, if the ordination of R. Judah was so important to his 
disciples when they went to Babylonia, this would indicate that 
any equivalent authorization in Babylonia, from the Exilarch, 
was less desirable, or at least, that the Tannaim did not in¬ 
tend to depend for their authorization only on the Babylonian 
authority. 

Four factors may explain the concern of the Babylonians to 
gain R. Judah’s permission. 

First, such permission would give them a measure of free¬ 
dom from sole dependence upon the Exilarchate for judicial 
authorization. 

Second, the prestige of the Palestinian Patriarchate must 
have been considerable, even though practically, the authoriza¬ 
tion meant nothing in Babylonian Jewish courts. The memory 
of R. Hananiah’s fiasco at Nehar Pekod was kept alive, and is 
part of the Tannaitic collection of beraitot. If Rav and Rabbah 
b. Hanah were intending to engage in any kind of legal activities 
in Babylonia, as the authorization specifically indicates they 
were, they would want to avoid the disastrous results of R. 
Hananiah’s efforts two generations earlier. Gaining R. Judah’s 


6 4 PA A JR XXX, 1962, p. 89. For a discussion of Patriarchal authority 
in the diaspora, see also E. R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in Greco-Roman 
Times (N. Y., 1953), I, 11 f. 
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formal permission would eliminate the possibility that their 
judgments would be disavowed by their master and teacher. 
(Concommitantly, since the story is told as an example of or¬ 
dination, we may assume that R. Ahai and other Babylonian 
Tannaim had requested similar authorization; at least the story 
of R. Ahai, told by R. Judah, indicates that the Patriarchate 
was aware of the activities of Tannaim in Babylonia.) 

Third, for the same reason, it must have been important to 
R. Judah himself to strengthen the influence of the Patriarchate 
in Babylonia, in the face of the growing importance of the 
Exilarchate, by seeing that his students and disciples there were 
recognized as fully qualified and authorized effectively to per¬ 
form Jewish legal and ritual functions. If the earlier Patriarchs 
had similar concerns to assure the presence in Babylonia of fully 
qualified Tannaitic-rabbis, we have no evidence of that fact. 
But R. Judah, who was keenly aware of his rival in Babylonia, 
was likely to have been anxious to assure that in the domain of 
his rival were loyal and able disciples of the Patriarchate, who, 
whatever authorization the Exilarchate was to give them, re¬ 
ceived their primary ordination in Palestine. Thus giving of the 
ordination on R. Judah’s part must be regarded as no less im¬ 
portant than R. Hiyya’s nephews’ receiving it. For both sides, 
it was an action of consequence. 

Further the Exilarchate would itself be benefited by having 
available qualified and well-educated men; whatever the state of 
the equivalent academies in Babylonia (and I have argued that 
there were centers of legal and exegetical study there for more 
than eighty years), the Palestinian academies were still older, 
more advanced, and possessed more elaborate and authoritative 
traditions. It must have been exceedingly fortunate, therefore, 
that such obviously able and well-educated Babylonians re¬ 
turned from Palestine, with the formal authorization of their 
Palestinian teachers to do what they wished in Babylonia. 
That this authorization had no legal standing that we can discern 
at this point (afterward, of course, it was given a far greater 
significance than it seems to have had at the time) is not relevant. 
What was relevant was, to R. Judah, the presence of authorized 
disciples in Babylonia, to the disciples, their independent source 
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of authority from the Palestinian Patriarchate, which would not 
afterwards disavow them, whatever additional rights the Exilar- 
chate might grant, and to the Exilarchate, the services of well- 
educated and well qualified judges for Jewish courts in Babylonia. 

The ordination of R. Judah the Prince has been discussed by 
others from the viewpoint of the history of Jewish law. That 
history, while interesting, does not greatly affect the practical 
consequences, if any, of Rav and Rabbah b. Hanah’s ordination, 
which we may discern, if only conjecturely, in the above 
arguments. 65 


6 S My second argument is based on R. Sherira’s judgment of the importance 
of Rav’s coming. Further discussion is in J. Newman, Semikhah (Manchester, 
1950), passim ; J. Z. Lauterbach, “Ordination,” JE IX, 428-30; W. Bacher, 
“Zur Geschichte der Ordination,” MGWJ XXXVIII, 122-7; A. Epstein, 
“Le Retour de Rab en Babylonie d’apres M. Isaac Halevy,” REJ XLIV, 
1902, 45-62; A. Epstein, “Ordination et Autorisation,” REJ XLVIII, 1906, 
197-211; Y. I. Halevy, op. cit., II, 210 f.; J. S. Zuri, Toledoth HaMishpat 
HaZiburi Halvri, I, Shilton Ha-Nesiuth vehaVa'ad III , i, Tekufath Rabban 
Gamaliel b. Rabbi uTekufath R. Yehudah HaNasi II (London, 1933), 178-193; 
A. Gulak, Yesodoth HaMishpat Halvri (Berlin, 1922), IV, 40-41; and Haim 
Mantel, “Ordination and Appointment in the Temple Period” (in Hebrew), 
Tarbiz XXXII, 1963, 120-35. 


EXCURSUS 

In n. 30 above, reference is made to JQR, LI 11, 3, 1963, pp. 297-305. In 
that article, I erred in suggesting that Arda and Arta may have been separate 
names. Professor Ilya Gershevitch informs me that they were one and the same. 
Further, the idafat was not a Parthian form, and hence my explanation pro¬ 
posed for the interpretation of pyl-y brys is impossible. Professor Gershevitch 
provides the following: “Among the proper names occuring in the Parthian 
ostraca from Nisa one finds denic, spelled dynys and dyns. Hence pylybrys 
could be an -ic = diminutive extension of pllebar or pllebar, e being a compound- 
vowel as in Parth. kdybr = NPers. kadevar, householder. For the representa¬ 
tion of Ir. -c by Aram, -s., cf. Henning apud Driver, Aramaic Documents , 
abridged ed., 81 n., and Mitteliranisch, p. 39, n. 4. The meaning might there¬ 
fore be “elephant-keeper,” but more likely — bar belongs to bar- “to ride,” 
cf. OPers. asa-bara, hence “(elephant-rider).” I am grateful to Professor 
Gershevitch for criticizing my suggestions, and offering a correct explanation. 
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JUDAISM 

AT 

DUR A-EUROPOS 


When the painted walls of the synagogue at Dura-Europos 
emerged into the light of day in November, 1932, the modern 
perspective on the character of Judaism in Greco-Roman times had 
to be radically refocused. Until that time, it was possible to ignore 
the growing evidence, turned up for decades by archaeologists, of 
a kind of Judaism substantially different from that described in 
Jewish literary remains of the period. Those remains specifically 
contained in the Talmud and Midrash were understood to describe 
an aniconic, ethically, and socially oriented religion, in which the 
ideas of Hellenistic religions, particularly mystery religions, played 
little or no part. Talmudic Judaism had, by then, been authori¬ 
tatively described in such works as George Foot Moore’s Judaism , 
and no one had reason to expect that within what was called 
“normative Judaism” one would uncover phenomena he might, 
in other settings, have interpreted as “gnostic” or mystical or 
eschatological in orientation. It is true that archaeological dis¬ 
coveries had long before revealed in the synagogues and graves of 
Jews in the Hellenistic worlds substantial evidences of religious 
syncretism, and of the use of pagan symbols in identifiably 
Jewish settings. But before the Dura synagogue these evidences 
remained discrete and made slight impact. They were not ex¬ 
plained; they were explained away. 
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After the preliminary report, the Dura synagogue was widely 
discussed, and a considerable literature, mostly on specific prob¬ 
lems of art but partly on the interpretation of the art, developed; 
in the main, the Dura synagogue was studied by art historians, 
and not, with notable exceptions, by historians of religion or of 
Judaism. When, in 1956, Carl H. Kraeling published The Syna¬ 
gogue J it seemed that no substantial revision of earlier ideas on 
Judaism at this period would be required. Kraeling argued that 
the paintings might be interpreted for the most part by reference 
to the so-called rabbinic literature of the period, and impressively 
used the talmudic, midrashic, and targumic writings for that 
purpose. He writes (pp. 353, 354): 

The Haggadic tradition embodied in the Dura synagogue paintings 
was, broadly speaking, distinct from the one that was normative for 
Philo and for that part of the ancient Jewish world that he represents. 

. . . This particular cycle [of paintings] as it is known to us at Dura 
moves within a definable orbit of the Haggadic tradition, . . . this orbit 
has Palestinian-Babylonian rather than Egyptian relations. 

Kraeling’s method and conclusions are re-examined, and a wholly 
different method, leading to quite other conclusions, is proposed 
by Erwin R. Goodenough in the newest volumes of Jewish Symbols 
in the Greco-Roman Period , which have just appeared. 2 My pur¬ 
pose here is, first, to contrast the findings of Kraeling and 
Goodenough on a number of specific, suggestive problems; second, 
to summarize the general picture of Dura Judaism described by 
each; and, finally, to offer a historian’s judgment on the issues at 
hand. 

I. THE PROBLEM OF METHOD 

While an argument in abstract terms can yield at best only 
imprecise insights, Kraeling and Goodenough disagree so dia¬ 
metrically on the basic issue of how to interpret the art that at the 
outset one may usefully articulate their differences. 

Kraeling argues that the biblical references of the Dura paint¬ 
ings are so obvious that one may begin by reading the Bible, and 
proceed by reading the paintings in the light of the Bible and its 

1 A. R. Bellinger, F. E. Brown, A. Perkins, and C. B. Welles (eds.), The Excava¬ 
tions at Dura Europos Conducted by Yale University and the French Academy of 
Inscriptions and Letters , Final Report , Vol. VIII, Pt. 1: The Synagogue by Carl H. 
Kraeling, with contributions by C. C. Torrey, C. B. Welles, and B. Geiger (New 
Haven, 1956). 

2 Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, Vols. IX, X, XI: Symbolism in the 
Dura Synagogue (New York, 1963). 
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midrashic interpretation in the talmudic period. He says (p. 351): 

Any community decorating its House of Assembly with material so 
chosen and so orientated cannot be said to have regarded itself . . 
remote from religious life and observance of the Judaism that we know 
from the Bible and the Mishnah. ... It would appear [p. 352] that there 
is a considerable number of instances in which Targum and Midrash 
have influenced the pictures. 

Kraeling provides numerous examples of such influence. He quali¬ 
fies his argument, however, by saying that the use of midrashic 
and targumic material is “ illustrative rather than definitive.” 
While he makes reference, from time to time, to comparative 
materials, Kraeling does not in the main feel it necessary to 
examine the broad iconographic traditions operating in Dura in 
general, and most manifestly in the synagogue art, for he holds 
that whatever conventions of pagan art may appear, the meaning 
of the synagogue art is wholly separated from such conventions 
and can best, probably only, be understood within the context of 
the Judaism known to us from literary sources. 

Goodenough’s argument, repeated in the newest volumes from 
the earlier ones, is that literary traditions would not have led us 
to expect any such art as this. We may find statements in talmudic 
literature which are relevant to the art, but we must in any case 
after assembling the material determine 

what this art means in itself, before we begin to apply to it as proof 
texts any possible unrelated statements of the Bible or the Talmud. 
That these artifacts are unrelated to proof texts is a statement which 
one can no more make at the outset than one can begin with the 
assumption of most of my predecessors that if the symbols had meaning 
for Jews, that meaning must be found by correlating them with 
talmudic and biblical phrases [IV, 10]. 

Goodenough argues, therefore, that talmudic literature would not 
lead us to expect the appearance of this kind of art at all. We 
should search in vain in its pages for the origin of creative exploita¬ 
tion of the kinds of pagan imagery widespread in Jewish syna¬ 
gogues and sarcophagi and, now, additionally, in the Dura 
synagogue. The rabbis of the Talmud may have tolerated certain 
limited exemplars of pagan art; but they would not have initiated 
its use, and in their literature, one may, therefore, hardly find the 
interpretive principles which illumined the mind of those Jews 
who did use it. On the other hand, archaeological remains from 
other places, if carefully examined, would most certainly have led 
us to less astonishment than exhibited when Dura was uncovered, 
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and than has continually been displayed wherever and whenever 
archaeologists unfamiliar with the great corpus of Jewish use of 
pagan conventions have uncovered pagan art in Jewish settings. 
Goodenough therefore denies at the outset that literary explana¬ 
tions may be attached to this, or any other Jewish art in antiquity, 
unless those explanations take into account what the particular 
symbols meant within the context of other cultures from which 
they were obviously borrowed. 

Goodenough’s argument against the use of “ proof texts’’ is sup¬ 
ported by Morton Smith in “The Image of God.” 3 Smith points 
out, 

Discussions of the hellenization of ancient Judaism often take for 
granted that any material for which precedent can be found in the Old 
Testament is therefore independent of Hellenistic influence. This sup¬ 
position neglects the fact that rabbinic literature is almost entirely 
homiletic and legal. Preachers and lawyers must find proof-texts in 
certain books which are authoritative for their purposes. But they do 
not necessarily get their ideas from those books to which they must go 
for their proof-texts. ... Of course, proof-texts sometimes do happen 
to contain the ideas attributed to them. But even when they do, the 
taking up and development of ideas by later writers may be evidence 
of outside influence. ... In such instances as these, the preacher who 
comes to the Bible looking for a proof-text happens to find a good one, 
one which really says what he wants said. But this does not alter the 
fact that he finds it because he looks for it, and he looks for it because 
of the practices or ideas which have become important in the world 
around him. Therefore when we discuss the influences at work on a 
religion we must look first of all to the world around it, its immediate 
environment [pp. 473, 474, 481]. 

Thus, even though the art of the Dura synagogue may at the first 
glance seem to be related to midrashic ideas, even found in a few 
cases to reflect midrashic accounts of biblical events, nonetheless 
one is still not freed from the obligation to consider what that art 
meant to a contemporary Jew, pagan, or Christian who was 
familiar with other art of the age. Since both the architectural and 
and the artistic conventions of the Dura synagogue are demon¬ 
strably those of the place and age, and not in any way borrowed 
from pre-existent “rabbinic” artistic conventions—because there 
weren’t any!—one must give serious thought to the meaning and 
value, or the content, of those conventions elsewhere and assess, 
so far as one can, how nearly that value and meaning were pre¬ 
served in the Jewish setting. 

3 “The Image of God: Notes on the Hellenization of Judaism, with Especial 
Reference to Goodenough’s Work on Jewish Symbols,” Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library , XL, No. 2 (1958), pp. 473-512. 
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Both Kraeling and Goodenough agree that there was a plan to 
the art of the synagogue, and that biblical scenes are portrayed 
not only as mere ornament or decoration but as a means of con¬ 
veying important religious ideas, so that the walls of the sanctuary 
might, in truth, yield sermons. Before considering the content of 
those “sermons,” we may usefully turn to specific points of 
disagreement in interpretation so that we may, in the whole, 
recognize the more concrete role of the interpretation of the parts. 

II. SPECIFIC POINTS OF DIFFERENCE 

The methodological difference between Goodenough and Kraeling 
on how to interpret the art may be best illustrated by considering 
specific cases. Here we shall consider three examples. What will 
become clear, it seems to me, is that Goodenough demands 
explanation for a far greater number and variety of details; he 
sees more in the art and asks more about it. Kraeling uses, in the 
main, a single body of literature, while Goodenough ranges far and 
wide in his search for ideas and artistic conventions relevant to 
Dura synagogue art. Whether we are better off on that account or 
not may only be decided on the basis of the results. My purpose 
here is to summarize a very small part of their respective treat¬ 
ments. The reader will, if his interest is aroused, need to turn to 
the works of the two scholars and, most of all, to the art itself. 

a. orpheus/david 

Across the middle of the reredos on the west wall of the synagogue 
is painted a figure of Orpheus playing to the animals (Fig. 1). Both 
Goodenough and Kraeling call the figure “David,” although the 
kinds of animals surrounding him are in dispute. 

Goodenough (IX, 93-94) turns, therefore, to the figure of 
Orpheus, and asks what it was about the pagan Orpheus which 
prompted Jews (and Christians) to borrow the figure. The figure 
of Orpheus represented the power of divine song to quiet human 
savagery. Kraeling (224-25) agrees; 

There can be no doubt that Orpheus has served the artist in part at 
least as the model of the representation. . . . The question whether an 
allusion to Orpheus charming the beasts was intended . . . can be 
answered properly only in the light of the purpose the artist had in 
mind introducing the figure of the musician. . . . The lyre-player must 
be David, the classic historical representative of the “kings ... in the 
house of Judah.” ... In view of the uncertainties about many of the 
details of the area, the only inference that can safely be drawn from the 
upper part of the Lower Center Panel about the influence of the Orpheus 
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tradition upon the Synagogue paintings is that the artist fell back upon 
the best-known and most appropriate of the many cliches for musicians 
as a happy device for portraying David in the role assigned to him by 
II Sam. 22. 

Goodenough goes on, however, to raise questions Kraeling does not 
raise (IX, 94): 

Primarily why did the artist want to put David as the tamer just 
here? We have seen that the original vine or tree growing from a vase 
was changed to make more explicit the symbolic and ritualistic implica¬ 
tions of the vase. . . . Granted that Orpheus was thought to be David, 
what did David mean to the congregation that with his animals he 
could have been put thus in the center of the tree ? 

To answer this question, Goodenough turns, as he does frequently 
in Volumes IX-X, to the writings of Hellenistic Judaism, and to 
Philo in particular. He finds that Philo regarded David as a 
thespios man, which means “one who is superhuman to the point 
of being divine.” Goodenough, however, holds that the figure of 
the mystic musician was primary and his identification with 
David secondary. He points out that the design as a whole 
denotes nothing historically or biblically objective. David alone 
could have been designated very clearly, as other figures such as 
Aaron are, by writing his name by the drawing. This was not done, 
and it is reasonable to suggest that David the singer in this setting 
and according to these conventions may be illuminated by 
references from other besides Jewish literature. Goodenough cites 
Hellenistic Jewish writings in which Orpheus was regarded as 
having drawn his mystery entirely from Moses and shows that 
Orphic material was prized among Jews. He alludes also to the 
merkavah mysticism (which, we shall see, was probably a charac¬ 
teristic of Babylonian Judaism at this period) and holds that the 
reredos painting represents (IX, 103) an adumbration of the 
merkavah vision: 

David, who as Orpheus, plays his music and tames birds and beasts in 
the great tree-vine that leads up to the Throne of the Three. . . . 

It must be obvious to the reader that he cannot decide, on the 
basis of this brief summary, “who is right.” But it must be equally 
obvious that two wholly different perspectives have come to bear 
on the figure of David-Orpheus, one unwilling to pursue the 
meaning, if any, behind the use of the conventions of pagan art, 
and the other eager to do so. 
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B. MOSES, APHRODITE, AND THE NYMPHS /PHARAOH AND THE INFANCY 

OF MOSES 

In register C of the west wall, numbered by Kraeling WC4, is a 
painting of the discovery of the infant Moses (Fig. 2). Goodenough’s 
and Kraeling’s descriptive titles of the panel are given above. 

The female figures in this panel are identified by Kraeling 
(p. 173) with the two midwives of the Exodus narrative, and the 
third woman represents Jochebed, the mother of Moses (p. 174) 
depositing her infant son in the ark. If correct 

it implies that the artist has acted quite drastically and fearlessly in 
placing in two planes two consecutive scenes whose actions clash so 
violently with each other; the one showing the Pharaoh issuing the 
orders for the destruction of the Hebrew infants, the other showing 
Moses’ mother saving her child from Pharaoh’s anger . . . the resultant 
composition is not without an element of irony in exhibiting the futility 
of the king’s efforts. 

The upper portion of the scene portrays the princess’ attendants, 
three in number. They carry the princess’ toilet accessories, a small 
gold jug, a bowl, and a paneled ivory casket. In the foreground the 
scene shows the 4 ‘daughter of Pharaoh” finding the child Moses 
in the ark. She stands up to her thighs in the water. Princess and 
child are both nude. Of course, Kraeling points out (p. 177) that it 
was the handmaid of Pharaoh’s daughter who fetched the child, 
but, he says, 

It can be explained ... by assuming that the artist depended upon the 
Targumic version for his inspiration, for in the Targum Onkelos the 
statement “she sent her handmaid to fetch it” is rendered “she 
stretched out her arm and seized it.” 

In the panel, however, the daughter of Pharaoh, actually standing 
in the water, does not appear to have “stretched out her arm”; 
she is actually holding the baby while standing in the water, the 
baby being “cradled” in her outstretched arm. The intent of the 
Targum would seem to me to be that the woman, kneeling on the 
bank, stretched out her arm to receive the child so as not to get 
into the water; in any case, the Targum does not imply that she 
got into the water. Here, one is struck first by the fact that she is 
standing in the water and that her position there is not accounted 
for by desire to fetch the child, whom she holds. 

Goodenough’s discussion (I, 198-226) of the discovery of Moses 
begins with the assertion that the “princess” of Kraeling is in fact 
a divine figure, and that the representations of the goddess 
Anahita with her female attendants are so similar that one may 
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clearly identify the woman who finds and exalts the baby with 
that divinity. This assertion is in no way tendentious; Goodenough 
cites numerous instances of paintings of Anahita (Fig. 3) in which 
important details of the painting before us are found. Anahita was, 
Goodenough adds, no mere monographic cliche, but one of the 
most popular deities of the period in Iran. She was associated by 
the Greeks with the Great Mother and Aphrodite; further, 
Goodenough points out, the female in the Nile is very much the 
Aphrodite type: 

Not only in general Sasanian tradition . . . but in a house practically 
adjacent to the synagogue we have a figure of Aphrodite-Anahita who 
in general outline, hair, and the position of her hands startlingly 
resembles the figure who takes the baby from the ark. 

The baby himself “just as startlingly resembles the Eros beside 
Aphrodite in the position of his hands.” Goodenough argues, 
therefore, that a contemporary observer could not have missed the 
resemblance. The three maids, moreover, are in fact nymphs, and 
“present so striking an invasion of a pagan element into the 
biblical scene that we must stop to go thoroughly into the matter 
to demonstrate that these actually are the nymphs, and to ascer¬ 
tain what their presence would have implied for the interpretation 
of the biblical incident.” 

As always, Goodenough then amasses a majestic array of com¬ 
parative material and shows that the nymphs who wash a baby, 
in both pagan and Christian usage, “indicate that the baby was 
a god in the pagan sense.” On this basis, Goodenough concludes: 

the master designer at Dura introduced the Nymphs deliberately and 
skilfully into the scene of the infant Moses and did so in order to 
intensify the notion that Anahita-Aphrodite was drawing from the 
water a Wunderkind with royal nature at least “ hedged” with divinity. 

Goodenough says, in this instance as in numerous others, that what 
we have before us is an example of the adoption of Greek and 
Iranian conventions “only to show that Judaism, when properly 
understood, presents all religious values, even the pagan values, 
better than the pagans themselves.” Goodenough then expounds 
the view of Moses held by Hellenistic Judaism, as exemplified by 
Philo in particular and shows that, in Philo, Moses emerges as a 
supreme, royal character and, at birth, was a divine child: 

The evidence seems to lead to the following conclusion: In Hellenized 
Jewish tradition the great biblical heroes began as wunderkinder, 
extraordinary in their conception, effulgence, beauty, and precocity. 
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These perquisites of the Wunderkinder were given them by the Nymphs 
or Graces, the flowing Grace of God. ... In Hellenistic tradition a 
Wunderkind becomes normally a god or king or both, and the symbolic 
tradition for representing this was by having him washed by the 
spirit-filled water of the Nymphs. The tradition went over into the 
Hellenized Jewish art, where it was used for both Moses and David, 
and later adopted by Christians for the births of Mary and Christ. The 
same tradition explicitly appears in the Dura painting of the infancy of 
Moses, though adopted more skillfully to the biblical narrative than in 
the Octateuchs. 

Thus the painting portrays a Hellenized Jewish idea, that Moses 
was a Wunderkind, of royal nature, and as such he could go to 
Sinai, get the Law, and give it to the people. “Nothing in pictorial 
design could have proclaimed his character more specifically than 
to have him drawn from water by Aphrodite and presented by her 
to the nymphs, and finally, held up for adoration in his own 
right.” 

There can be no more concrete example of the contrast between 
Goodenough’s and Kraeling’s approaches. If Kraeling had con¬ 
sidered and refuted the kinds of evidences Goodenough regards as 
relevant, one might be in a clearer position to evaluate his explana¬ 
tion. But where Goodenough provides an abundance of compara¬ 
tive material, both artistic and literary, on the basis of which to 
evaluate his interpretations, Kraeling provides only a single verse 
of the Targum, and that, to my way of reading it, by no means 
conclusive. One may continually say that the use of pagan art is 
wholly conventional, just as the critics of Goodenough’s earlier 
interpretations repeat that the symbols from graves and syna¬ 
gogues were “mere ornament” and imply nothing more than a 
desire to decorate (none, surely can say this of Dura, and no one 
has, for the meaningful character of Dura synagogue art is so self- 
evident as to obviate the need to argue it). But having asserted 
that pagan art has lost its value and become, in a Jewish setting, 
wholly conventional, is one better off? Does one therefore under¬ 
stand why pagan conventions were useful for decoration? Is the 
matter to be reduced to a mere accident of taste? If so, one would 
have to take far less seriously than Kraeling does the phenomena 
of Dura synagogue art. 

C. THE STAFF OF MOSES/CLUB OF HERACLES 

When Moses led Israel out of Egypt, he carried, as everyone 
knows, a staff (Fig. 4). In Dura, however, the staff is portrayed as 
no shepherd’s staff ever was; it is a club. This is on the west wall, 
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Kraeling’s listing as Panel WA3. That this is Moses is indicated 
by a titulus between the legs of the first figure of Moses, “ Moses 
when he went out from Egypt and cleft the sea.” 

The figure of Moses standing ready to strike the sea Goodenough 
(X, 119-25) associates with Heracles, and he examines the value 
of the figure of Heracles in contemporary religion and provides an 
interpretation of what that figure, identified with Moses, would 
have meant to Dura Jewry. The identification of Moses’ “rod” with 
the club of Heracles is established by Goodenough first, by 
pointing out that it is not a wand, as it is portrayed elsewhere 
(Fig. 5), but a club, and second, by showing that only two 
characters, Theseus and Heracles, ever carry a club (Fig. 6): 

There can be no doubt. . . that this identification of Moses’ rod with 
the club of Theseus and Heracles was intentional, and so strange an 
identification seems to indicate that Moses was the Jewish Theseus- 
Heracles. . . . The knobby club especially marked these heroes, and 
since they alone of all mythological figures carry or use it, the artist 
could have put it into Moses’ hands only because of its immediate 
symbolic reference to their special characters and to his. 

Actually, the “club” appears in other Jewish remains. Heracles, 
for his part, was very popular in the East, being worshiped widely 
and associated with numerous other hero-gods. Moses, Good- 
enough holds, was the Ares-Heracles of Judaism, and his function 
and nature “were properly characterized by showing him with the 
club in this setting.” Further, Philo’s interpretation of the migra¬ 
tion, which harmonizes with the painting, is as a “renunciation of 
the flesh and pleasure . . . the agon with their own lower natures. 
... It is interesting to see that Philo knew also the appropriateness 
of Heracles to symbolize this struggle.” 

I am unable to find that Kraeling says more about the rod/club 
than (p. 81) that Moses carries a “long, knobby staff.” 

The second and third cases which we have considered suggest to 
Goodenough that Moses was more than a merely human figure to 
the Jews of Dura-Europos. If one begins with the widespread 
assumption that “Jewish artists . . . reveal themselves as immune 
to all intrusions of Hellenistic god-man ideas, although the Jews 
were willing to thank the kings as protectors in a charismatic 
sense,” 4 then one must reject out of hand the kind of conclusions 
to which Goodenough comes. However, it seems to me that this 
statement is based not on a close, detailed, and careful reading of 

4 F. Taeger, Charisma (Stuttgart, 1953), I, 304. 
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the Jewish artifacts, but on a philosophical, and anachronistic 
view of what “normative” and monolithic Judaism seemed to its 
examiners in much later ages to have been. If the Jews represented 
some of their heroes in garb normally reserved, conventionally, to 
pagan gods when in pagan settings, one must at least be open to 
the possibility that the Jewish heroes were believed, by the Jews, 
to have divine qualities. No one has argued, least of all Good- 
enough, that the Jews were pagans in a Jewish idiom. But it seems 
reasonable to accept the possibility that the Jews learned some¬ 
thing from pagans and that, when they borrowed the artistic and 
religious conventions of their neighbors, the value, though 
obviously not the verbal explanation, these conventions bore for 
the pagan continued to retain meaning for Jews. It is true in the 
case of Moses that in talmudic literature Moses is belittled. But it 
is equally true, as Smith showed in “Images of God,” that the 
divine-human idea was most certainly found in Jewish art and in 
talmudic literature ; for example, that “the saint (the perfect man) 
is the image of God, and that the cosmos, also perfect, is the image 
of God, and that the Menorah, the image of God, was also the 
image of both saint and cosmos” (p. 508). We know that in the 
burial place of some rabbis, Bet Shearim, the figure of a man with 
a menorah on his head is found, and one can hardly interpret such 
iconographic evidence rightly if one assumes at the very outset 
that the divine-human man, or a symbol that the divinity may 
rest on man, will never be found in Jewish remains “because the 
Jews were ‘immune’ to all such intrusions of Hellenistic god-man 
ideas”! If one is open to the possibility that Moses may appear in 
a more than human dimension, then Goodenough’s interpretations 
of the birth scene and the club/rod do not greatly contradict other 
information we have; are based, in fact, upon widespread and 
well-attested conventions; and from the evidence of the general 
plausibility of a Jewish man-god figure uncovered by Smith in 
talmudic literary evidences, appear to be at least as plausible 
explanations as we are likely to come by. All this, moreover, 
ignores the facts of Hellenistic Jewish literature, in which, Good- 
enough shows, Moses does appear as a god-man figure. 


m. JUDAISM AT DURA: GENERAL POINTS OF DIFFERENCE 

If we had begun with a statement of Kraeling’s and Goodenough’s 
views of Dura Judaism, without a preliminary examination of 
some specific problems of interpretation, it seems to me wholly 
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likely that Kraeling’s view, and not Goodenough’s, would have 
prevailed. Having seen in three specific instances, however, adum¬ 
brations of the very solid basis upon which Goodenough bases his 
general assertions (in fact, the specific analysis of the art far out¬ 
weighs the generalizations in both Kraeling’s and Goodenough’s 
studies), the reader will be more likely to take seriously a radical 
reinterpretation of the whole. 

Here I shall let the scholars speak for themselves, first, on the 
general meaning which emerges from the paintings as a whole and, 
second, on the nature of Judaism at Dura. 

While both scholars interpret the pictures in detail, each pro¬ 
vides a summary of the meaning of the art as a whole. Kraeling’s is 
as follows (pp. 350-51): 

A closer examination of the treatment of Israel’s sacred history as 
presented in the Synagogue painting leads to a number of inferences 
that will help to appraise the community’s religious outlook. . . . These 
include the following: 

a. There is a very real sense in which the paintings testify to an 
interest in the actual continuity of the historical process to which the 
sacred record testifies. This is evidenced by the fact that they do not 
illustrate interest in the Covenant relationship by a combination of 
scenes chosen from some one segment of sacred history, but provide 
instead a well-organized progression of scenes from the period of the 
Patriarchs and Moses and Aaron, from the early days of the monarchy, 
through the prophetic period, the exile, the post-exile period, to the 
expected Messianic age as visualized by prophecy. . . . 

b. There is a very real sense in which the history portrayed in the 
paintings involves not only certain individuals, but concretely the 
nation as a whole, and in which the course of events in time and space 
are for the individuals and the nation a full and completely satisfactory 
expression of their religious aspirations and ideals. . . . 

c. There is a very real sense in which the piety exhibited in, and 
inculcated by, the paintings finds a full expression in the literal 
observance of the Law. This comes to light in the effort to provide the 
historical documentation for the origin of the religious festivals ... in 
the attention paid to the cult and its sacra, including the sacrifices: and 
in the opposition to idolatry. 

d. Because they have this interest in the historical process, in the 
people of Israel, and in the literal observance of the Law, the paintings 
can and do properly include scenes showing how those nations and 
individuals that oppose God’s purposes and His people are set at naught 
or destroyed. . . . 

In other words, the religious problem which the synagogue paintings 
reflect is not that of the individual’s search for participation in true 
being by the escape of the rational soul from the irrational desires to a 
higher level of mystical experience, but rather that of faithful participa¬ 
tion in the nation’s inherited Covenant responsibilities as a means of 
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meriting the fulfillment of the divine promises and of making explicit 
in history its divinely determined purpose. 

Goodenough’s interpretation of the whole west wall follows (X, 
137-38): 

The west wall of the synagogue as a whole is indeed coming to 
express a profoundly consistent Judaism. On the left side a miraculous 
baby is given by Elijah, but he ties in with the temporal hopes of Israel, 
exemplified when Persian rulership was humiliated by Esther and 
Mordecai. Divine intervention brings this about, but here brought only 
this. Above is the cosmic interpretation of the Temple sacrifice of 
Aaron, and Moses making the twelve tribes into the zodiac itself. 

On the right, just as consistently, the immaterial, metaphysical 
values of Judaism are presented. Moses is the divine baby here, with the 
three nymphs and Anahita-Aphrodite. Kingship, as shown in the 
anointing of David by Samuel, is not temporal royalty, but initiation 
into the hieratic seven. Above these, the gods of local paganism collapse 
before the Ark of the Covenant, the symbol of metaphysical reality in 
Judaism, which the three men beside the ark also represented, while 
that reality is presented in a temple with seven walls and closed inner 
sanctuary, and with symbols from the Creation myth of Iran. At the 
topic, Moses leads the people out to true spiritual victory. 

In the four portraits, an incident from the life of Moses is made the 
culmination of each of these progressions. He goes out as the cosmic 
leader to the heavenly bodies alongside the cosmic worship of Aaron, 
the menorah, and the zodiac. He reads the mystic law like the priest of 
Isis alongside the closed Temple and the all-conquering Ark. He 
receives the Law from God on Sinai beside a Solomon scene which we 
cannot reconstruct: but he stands at the Burning Bush, receiving the 
supreme revelation of God as Being, beside the migrating Israelites, 
who move ... to a comparable, if not the same, goal. 

The reader must be struck by the obvious fact that, in the main, 
both scholars agree on the substance of the paintings, though they 
disagree on both their interpretation and their implications for the 
kind of religion characteristic of this particular synagogue. 

Concerning Dura Judaism, Kraeling argues that the Jews of 
Dura had fallen back “visibly” upon the biblical sources of reli¬ 
gious life (p. 351). Kraeling says throughout that the Jews in Dura 
were, for the most part, good, “normative,” rabbinic Jews: 

If our understanding of the pictures is correct, they reveal on the 
part of those who commissioned them an intense, well-informed devo¬ 
tion to the established traditions of Judaism, close contact with both the 
Palestinian and the Babylonian centers of Jewish religious thought, and 
a very real understanding of the peculiar problems and needs of a 
community living in a strongly competitive religious environment, and 
in an exposed political position [p. 335]. 
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Goodenough, in his description of Judaism at Dura (X, 196-209), 
holds that these were not participants in the “ established tradi¬ 
tions of Judaism,” and that they did not have close contact with 
Babylonian or Palestinian Judaism (he follows the general view of 
Babylonian Judaism as “rabbinic,” which I shall question below). 
The walls of the synagogue are not, he argues, representations of 
biblical scenes, but allegorizations of them (as in the specific 
instances cited above). The biblical scenes show an acceptance of 
mystic ideas which the symbolic vocabulary of Jews elsewhere in 
the Greco-Roman world, studied in the first eight volumes, sug¬ 
gested. He says (p. 205): 

While the theme of the synagogue as a whole might be called the 
celebration of the glory and power of Judaism and its God, and was 
conceived and planned by men intensely loyal to the Torah, those 
people who designed it did not understand the Torah as did the rabbis 
in general. Scraps stand here which also appear in rabbinic haggadah, 
to be sure. . . . But in general the artist seems to have chosen biblical 
scenes not to represent them but, by allegorizing them, to make them 
say much not remotely implicit in the texts. ... On the other hand, the 
paintings can by no means be spelled out from the pages of Philo’s 
allegories, for especially in glorifying temporal Israel they often depart 
from him altogether. Kraeling astutely indicated . . . that we have no 
trace of the creation stories, or indeed of any biblical passages before 
the sacrifice of Isaac, sections of the Bible to which Philo paid almost 
major attention. This must not blind us, however, to the fact that the 
artist, like Philo, presumed that the Old Testament text is to be 
understood not only through its Greek translation, but through its re- 
evaluation in terms of Greek philosophy and religion. Again, unlike 
Philo in detail but like him in spirit, the artists have interpreted 
biblical tradition by using Iranian costumes and such scenes as the duel 
between the white and black horsemen. . . . The Jews here, while 
utterly devoted to their traditions and Torah, had to express what this 
meant to them in a building designed to copy the inner shrine of a 
pagan temple, filled with images of human beings and Greek and 
Iranian divinities, and carefully designed to interpret the Torah in a 
way profoundly mystical. 

IV. JUDAISM IN PARTHIAN BABYLONIA 

I have mostly refrained from offering an opinion on either the 
technical or the interpretive issues at hand. I am not qualified to 
do so. However, having given considerable attention to the Jews 
in Parthian Babylonia, 5 I am qualified to describe what we know 


5 Full documentation of the various factual statements made below will be 
found in my Jews in Parthian Babylonia (E. J. Brill, Leiden, Studia Post- 
biblica, to appear in 1964-65), and I have not reproduced it here. I have discussed 
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Fig. 1 .- — Orpheus-David playing to the 
animals. Dnra Europos synagogue reredos, 
sketch by H.-J. Gude. All illustrations are 
from Erwin R. Goodenough, Symbolism in 
the Dura Synagogue, Jewish Symbols in 
Greco-Roman Times, Vol. XI (New York, 
1964 ) 
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Fig. 5.— Moses with a wand. From the catacomb Via Latina, Rome 
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Fig. 6.— Theseus conquers the Minotaur, from the Basilica at Herculaneum, National Museum, 

Naples. 




—which is very little—of their religious life and to suggest, in the 
light of this, why I believe that this evidence lends greater support 
to the approach of Goodenough than to that of Kraeling. 

Both Goodenough and Kraeling accept the conventional view of 
Babylonian Judaism. It is normally portrayed as a wholly isolated 
legalistic and law-abiding religion, deeply engaged by its own 
interests and traditional concerns, and wholly divorced from the 
surrounding culture. Goodenough describes Babylonian Jewry as 
an island, a cultural ghetto (IX, 8-10), where the Jews occupied 
themselves in the study of the law in its most halakhic sense, 
while the Dura community, “engulfed” by the pagan world, was 
far more deeply influenced by pagan culture. Kraeling, likewise, 
views Babylonian Jewry as living in towns predominantly Jewish 
(p. 325) and generally loyal to the halakhah as it was later 
recorded. 

The conventional view is based on a conflation of all informa¬ 
tion, early or late, into a static and one-dimensional portrait. 
What we know about the Jews in Babylonia before 226 does not 
support this view. It contradicts it. The evidence is, to the con¬ 
trary, that the Jews in Babylonia lived in relatively close contact, 
both physical and cultural, with their neighbors. Their main center, 
Nehardea, was not far from the great Hellenistic city, Seleucia on 
the Tigris; and in any case, Greeks, Babylonians, Pagan Semites, 
Jews, and Parthians all inhabited the narrow strip of fertile land 
around the Royal Canal which later historians so generously 
assigned to the Jews alone. We know, for example, that in the first 
century, when the Jewish barony of Anileus and Asineus was 
established, the local Greeks and Babylonians opposed it and 
eventually succeeded in gaining Parthian support to destroy it, 
but that, for a time, the two brothers ruled both Jewish and 
Hellenistic and Babylonian populations, all in a relatively small 
area around, but apparently not including, Nehardea itself. (And 
there were Greeks in Nehardea.) It should be emphasized, there¬ 
fore, that the Jews were only one minority in the region, and, so 
far as one may guess, they were not the most numerous. Further¬ 
more, the Greek city of Seleucia contained a Hellenized Jewish 
population. 

Not only were Babylonian Jews in the Parthian period not 
physically isolated from others in the region, but there is evidence 

other aspects of issues posed by Goodenough’s studies in “Notes on Good- 
enough’s Jewish Symbols ,” Conservative Judaism , XVII (1963), 77-92; and 
“Jewish Use of Pagan Symbols,” Journal of Religion , XLIII, 4 (1963), 285-94. 
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that some Jews significantly participated in Parthian political and 
economic life. For example, in the first century b.c., Zamaris, a 
Jew from Babylonia who had mastered the Parthian shot, fled to 
the west and settled in Palestine. According to Josephus’ account, 
Zamaris was a feudal lord in Parthia and fled on account of an 
unhappy turn in local politics. He was, moreover, not the only 
Jew to master Parthian military tactics. A century and a half 
later, we have some evidence that Jews took Parthian names, one, 
Arta/Arda, being a good Parthian translation of the Hebrew 
Zadoq, the other Pylybarys, meaning possibly “elephant rider”; 
they wore Parthian noble garb; and exerted influence with the 
government and were probably, therefore, also familiar with the 
language of the court. Moreover, we know that at least one Tanna 
from Babylonia, R. Hiyya, visited the Parthian court; and that a 
Parthian governmental title, PHTY, meaning satrap, was applied 
by him, at the very least as a term of endearment (though I think 
more) to his nephew Rav. We may, moreover, be fairly certain 
that good “normative” Jews, in particular R. Hiyya, participated 
in the international silk trade, which was closely supervised by the 
Parthian government and hence must have had commercial deal¬ 
ings with that government. We know that a Jewish civil authority, 
the exilarch, was recognized by the Parthian government and 
exerted de jure authority over Jews in the second century, if not 
before; and we know that he was given, as an insignia of office, the 
right to wear the kamara, a ceinture which signified governmental 
recognition. Thus the evidence, very briefly summarized here, 
points to extensive Jewish participation in Parthian affairs. Par¬ 
ticipation in political, commercial, and possibly military affairs 
could not have been carried on by people “wholly isolated” from 
the culture of the government. One should expect to find among 
them substantial marks of knowledge of surrounding culture. Not 
the least of the contacts of the Jewish masses with that culture 
would have been through the coinage, which certainly yielded 
some information on the pagan religion of the Iranian Empire, and 
on the local Semitic and Hellenistic cults as well. It is too much to 
conclude that political, commercial, and military contacts had led 
to the utter assimilation of Babylonian Jewry into Parthian cul¬ 
ture; and I do not for one instant believe that Babylonian Jewry 
in the mass had done so. But one ought not to be surprised to find 
traces of Parthian (and hence Parthian-Hellenistic) influence on 
Babylonian Jewry. I should expect to see similar influences in 
Dura, a town held by Parthia until circa 160 a.d. and should be 
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astonished to find no knowledge of Iranian culture half a century 
later in such a place. 

It is frequently asserted, moreover, that Babylonian Jewry was 
dominated at this period by Palestinian Judaism. This cannot be 
demonstrated. The evidence is this. Before the Bar Kokhba war, 
there were two or three Tannaim in all of Mesopotamia, one Judah 
b. Bathyra in Nisibis, another, Hananiah, the nephew of R. Joshua 
in the south, in Nehardea. This same Hananiah, moreover, engaged 
in an action which, if successful, would have resulted in the free¬ 
dom of Babylonian Jews from Palestinian domination of the 
sacred calendar, one of the chief means by which the Palestinian 
patriarch exerted influence in the diaspora. If “normative” 
Tannaitic Judaism was otherwise represented in the east, we have 
absolutely no record of it. (We shall see below evidences of some¬ 
thing quite different.) At the time, and as a direct consequence of 
the Bar Kokhba war, some Palestinian Tannaim fled to Mesopo¬ 
tamia. The students of R. Akiba settled in the north, in Nisibis, 
while those of R. Ishmael settled in Huzal, so far as I can tell a 
town hear Nehardea, in the south. The former returned to Pales¬ 
tine, probably by 145 a.d., but the latter remained in Babylonia 
and trained students such as R. Ahai, Issi b. Judah, Hiyya and 
Rav, who later achieved distinction in the Palestinian academies. 
Thus only in 135 at the very earliest do we have a well-established 
Tannaitic academy across the Euphrates; and before that time 
there was, so far as we can tell, no means by which Pharisaic- 
Tannaitic traditions might be transmitted in the east in a syste¬ 
matic, orderly, continuing way. I have contended that the basis 
of certain sections of the Mekhilta was laid in Huzal between 135 
and 150; but this is the only record we have, if that, indeed, is 
accepted, of production of Tannaitic literature in Babylonia. I fail 
utterly, therefore, to see how Babylonian or Mesopotamian 
Judaism was under Palestinian religious and cultural hegemony. 
So far as we know, Babylonian Jewry was not dominated by 
Pharisaic Judaism. 

In fact, we have some reason to believe that Babylonian Jewry 
had an indigenous tradition of its own. We know very, very little 
about pre-Amoraic Babylonian Judaism. But what we know 
points to a kind of Judaism deeply affected by Ezekiel and 
probably also engaged (at least in the sophisticated centers) by the 
merkavah tradition. These points cannot be overemphasized. The 
bottom register of the north wall of the Dura synagogue was 
covered by an Ezekiel cycle. Goodenough has argued, moreover, 
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that elements of merkavah mysticism may be discerned in the 
reredos and elsewhere (see X, 70-71, 87, 178 [on the Ezekiel cycle] 
and elsewhere). It seems to me entirely natural that Ezekiel, and 
the kind of mysticism based upon his prophecies, should have been 
well represented through Babylonia, where he allegedly prophesied, 
and where his traditions were, in any case, probably cultivated 
from the earliest times as those of a local and indigenous prophet. 
The evidence that Ezekiel studies, including the merkavah aspect 
of them, were important in the Babylonian academies is, like every 
other kind of evidence on Babylonian Judaism in Parthian times, 
very slender. Yet the fact is that most of what we know about the 
kinds of midrash agadah pursued in these academies concerns the 
book of Ezekiel, merkavah mysticism, or verses from other books 
which were related to merkavah mysticism. We do not, as I said, 
know very much; but all that we do know relates to this single 
prophet, except for the evidences in Mekhilta, and the sayings of 
men such as R. Nathan and the Ishmaelites, who were trained in 
Palestine as well as in Babylonia. For example, we have one 
teaching of R. Hamnuna the Scribe of Babylonia. A student of his, 
R. Hanina b. Hama, corrected the reading of R. Judah, the prince 
of Ezekiel 7:16, and that particular verse had eschatological sig¬ 
nificance in the midrashic tradition. By itself this proves nothing. 
But we also know that when Levi b. Sisi preached in Babylonia, 
he preached on Ezekiel. When R. Hiyya, a Babylonian, was in 
Palestine, he pursued esoteric lore based on Ezekiel 1, the mer¬ 
kavah vision. A saying of Levi relates, also, to the Shiur Qoma 
tradition (to which Goodenough makes reference, if only tenta¬ 
tively). Furthermore, Scholem 6 cites a saying of the above- 
mentioned R. Hananiah, the nephew of R. Joshua, which indicates 
familiarity with Jewish mystical tradition. Finally, it is well 
known that the first-century Tanna, Hillel, a Babylonian, trans¬ 
mitted a mystical tradition in his academy. (His disciple, R. 
Yohanan ben Zakkai, was a leading exponent of the merkavah 
tradition in the decades before and after the destruction of 
Jerusalem.) When Rav came to Babylonia at the beginning of the 
third century, he brought further elements of Jewish mystical 
tradition. When the father of Samuel and Levi experienced the 
Shekhinah in the synagogue in Nehardea, that experience was 
described in terms used by Ezekiel. This much is therefore beyond 
question: In the light of the findings of Scholem and others, on the 

6 See G. Scholem, Jewish Gnosticism , Mevkabah Mysticism , and Talmudic 
Tradition (N.Y., 1960), p. 56. 
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existence of a mystical tradition as evidenced by Hillel the 
Babylonian, and in the early second century by Hananiah the 
nephew of R. Joshua (and possibly Yosi of Huzal, but this involves 
variant readings in the Mishnah), and in the light of the later 
second- and early third-century evidence alluded to above, there 
can be no doubt that the curriculum of Babylonian Jewish 
academies at the beginning of the third century included some 
kind of mystical tradition, and that speculation, specifically, on 
Ezekiel’s vision was carried on. 

With this in mind, I find it very difficult to question the 
importance ascribed by Goodenough to mysticism in Dura. I do 
not argue that his interpretations are, in detail, correct, for I am 
not competent to make a judgment on that question. But I do 
think that the importance of Ezekiel in Dura, and the details, if 
correctly discerned, of various kinds of traditional mystical specu¬ 
lation, which Goodenough finds on the walls of Dura synagogue, 
are both wholly congruent to what we know of Babylonian 
Judaism before circa 220 a.d. One should not be surprised to find 
some kind of syncretistic, mystical tradition in Jewish Dura. Con¬ 
sidering the situation of the Jews there, and considering what we 
know of the religious culture of the Jews in Babylonia, who 
probably exerted some influence there, and who may have, in the 
beginning, provided the first Jewish settlers in Dura, one should 
have expected to find something approximating the Judaism dis¬ 
cerned by Goodenough, specifically a kind of Judaism in which 
Ezekiel plays a very important role and in which the mystical 
speculations associated in part with his writings are represented, 
just as they were in the academies to the south. 

Goodenough and Namenyi (IX, 9) hold that “Dura would 
have represented Babylonian Judaism before the halakhic reform.” 
I cannot doubt that Dura largely as interpreted by Goodenough 
would be at least a fair approximation of Babylonian Judaism 
before the great expansion of Pharisaic-Tannaitic-Amoraic 
Judaism in the period after Rav’s coming. What, exactly, hap¬ 
pened after Rav’s coming I cannot say. But since Rav was a 
mystic, I am fairly certain that it did not involve the suppression 
of earlier mystical traditions but, more likely, their refinement and 
cultivation. Rav brought with him from Palestine (assuming that 
his mystical sayings were not acquired before his migration to R. 
Judah’s court) a considerable body of mysticism. 

Even if Rav had wanted to suppress mysticism, moreover, 
whether he could have done so in Dura-Europos before the time 
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of the paintings in the middle of the fifth decade may be ques¬ 
tioned. He allegedly came circa 226. When he came, he found 
observance of the law abysmal and founded an academy to stand 
alongside of Samuel’s as an exemplar of how the law should be 
observed, and to send forth teachers of the law to effect a reform 
throughout Babylonian and (one assumes) Mesopotamian Jewry. 
It is difficult to believe that in two decades his influence would 
have reached Dura, or that if it had, it would have worked to 
destroy mysticism there! It is difficult, therefore, to follow 
Kraeling in believing that a wholly ethically centered, and wholly 
“biblically and historically” centered Judaism prevailed in Dura. 

One must, in any event, wonder how much influence the anti- 
mystical Pharisaic-Tannaitic-Amoraic attitude actually had in 
Dura. So far as we know, that community would have been 
influenced by it, if at all, only through the sermons of itinerant 
apostles of the patriarchate. Yet, as we noted above, one of the 
few sermons we know about was Levi ben Sisi’s, and this con¬ 
cerned mysticism. If the Palestinian antimystical tradition was to 
influence Dura Judaism, that influence could only have been 
exerted after circa 160 a.d., when the city fell into Roman hands. 
Before that time, Dura was under Parthian rule. The Parthians 
did not allow Roman government officials, such as the Pales¬ 
tinian patriarch, to govern their minority groups. They were, on 
the contrary, careful to establish their own minority representa¬ 
tives where needed, as in the case of the exilarchate. One is 
reduced, therefore, to the necessity of arguing that between 160 
and 240, the antecedent Judaism of Mesopotamia was obliterated 
at Dura and that in its place a one-dimensional, opaque religion 
was substituted. I should not be convinced by such an argument. 

How then may we understand the great redecoration of the 
Dura synagogue, which took place circa 245 a.d.? In my opinion, 
one must see it in the context of the state of religions generally in 
early Sasanid Iran. The redecoration of the synagogue represents, 
according to both Kraeling and Goodenough, an act of tremendous 
religious creativity as the response of an extraordinary mind to the 
Jewish tradition, whether (Kraeling) to the rabbinic tradition 
alone or (Goodenough) to the tradition as modulated by current 
ideas and attitudes. No era in the history of religions was more 
diverse or creative than the early middle third century, and no 
place ever exhibited greater variety or vitality than Mesopotamia. 
When we consider the maelstrom of religious activity in this brief 
period, we may see extraordinary signs of creativity and vitality. 
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In the small region, a parallelogram of no more than 200 miles in 
length and 50 in breadth, we find the following: first, and most 
important, the resurgence of a conquering, proselytizing Maz- 
deism, propagated by the state under Ardashir, and established 
(if in a tolerant manner) as the state religion under Shahpuhr with 
its exponent, Kartir; second, the development of an Iranian 
gnostic syncretism by the prophet Mani, who, at the time of the 
redecoration of the Dura synagogue, proclaimed a new religion and 
in the next decades attracted a wide following in Iran and in the 
Roman Empire as well; third, the advance of Christianity (Mani’s 
father was probably a Christian, and Jesus played a part in his 
theology) into the Mesopotamian valley from Edessa, where, by 
201, it had become well established; fourth, the great expansion 
of cults within the Iranian idiom, in particular Mithraism, in both 
Iran and the Roman Empire, to the point where Mithraism was 
perhaps the single most popular religion on the Roman side of the 
frontier; fifth, and by no means least, the beginnings of a revolu¬ 
tion in Babylonian Judaism, which transformed the earlier 
indigenous religion into a fair representation of the ideas of the 
Palestinian Tannaim (this much we may obviously say, but no 
more), and which must have created a tremendous upheaval in 
Babylonian Jewry. These events, each of them of lasting impor¬ 
tance in the religious life of Mesopotamia, took place within a 
brief period; one may say that from circa 220 to circa 250 in 
Babylonia Manichaeism, Rabbinic Judaism and Mazdeism were all 
taking form. To such events, Dura’s Jewish philosopher might well 
have responded, as Goodenough says he did, by a series of sym¬ 
bolic comments on the religions of the day and on Judaism’s 
superiority to all of them. 

Furthermore it seems wholly unlikely that an intense, well- 
informed devotion to the established traditions of Judaism in 
Dura, or for that matter anywhere in Babylonia, precluded very 
thoughtful and serious consideration of the religious ideas of the 
other ethnic groups in the region and town. I find no evidences of 
particularly close contact between Babylonian and Palestinian 
Judaism before 200, except in the academies established about 135 
by the emigres in Huzal and perhaps elsewhere. The influence of 
these academies over the next three-quarters of a century could 
not have been very widespread if Rav, upon his return, found 
things as “decadent” as he did. I find no reason, finally, to assume 
that Dura Jewry had either close contact with Babylonia or none 
at all, but I do find it significant that the substantial attention 
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given to Ezekiel is approximately similar to that given to him in 
the southern academies according to the little we know about 
them; more than this I cannot say. 

Emphasizing that my judgment is a historical one and is not 
offered in reference to the detailed, substantive interpretations of 
the paintings, I conclude that Goodenough’s method and approach 
to the problem of Dura Judaism, and his consequent description 
of it, are congruent to what we know about Judaism in Parthian 
Babylonia, slight though that knowledge may be, while Kraeling’s 
contradicts it. 
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THE RELIGIOUS USES OF HISTORY: JUDAISM IN 
FIRST-CENTURY A.D. PALESTINE AND 
THIRD-CENTURY BABYLONIA 


JACOB NEUSNER 


Biblical theology, which held that history should be studied as the revelation 
of God’s will from creation, through Sinai, to a final redemption, resulted in 
the foundations of a genuinely historical enterprise. 1 But Judaism in later 
times produced no works of the specificity, breadth of conception, and felicity 
of a Book of Samuel, or Kings, or Deuteronomy. It seems rather to have 
lost serious interest in strictly historical questions, laying stress instead on 
law, scriptural exegesis, mysticism, and similar non-historical matters. Mai- 
monides, for example, was bored by post-biblical history, in his productive 
life contributed nothing to historical literature, and wrote: 

It is sheer waste of time; as in the case of books found among the Arabs describing 
historical events, the government of kings and Arab genealogy, or books of songs 
and similar works which neither possess wisdom nor yield profit for the body, 
but are merely a waste of time. 2 

Such a statement strikingly recalls Finley’s discussion of Aristotle’s Poetics, 
and it would be easy to ascribe Maimonides’ attitude to his Aristotelianism, 
were it not for the fact that it is equally characteristic of Jewish thinkers, 
past and present, who never heard of Aristotle. One wonders, therefore, how 
it happened that Judaism, a strongly biblically-oriented religion, so firmly 
turned its back upon historical writing that many of its post-biblical historical 
records were either preserved mostly outside the synagogue, or utterly lost. 
Since it was in the so-called Talmudic period (roughly from the first to fifth 
centuries A.D.) that Judaism as we know it took shape, it is quite natural 
to examine the attitude toward political events, and their significance, revealed 
by pivotal figures at turning points in that history. 3 

1. M. I. Finley, “Myth, Memory, and History,” History and Theory IV, 3 (1965), 294. 

2. Cited by Salo W. Baron in “The Historical Outlook of Maimonides,” History and 
Jewish Historians , ed. Arthur Hertzberg and Leon Feldman (Philadelphia, 1964), 111. 

3. A far more comprehensive analysis than that which follows will be found in 
Nahum Norbert Glatzer’s Untersuchungen zur Geschichtslehre der Tannaiten: Ein Beitrag 
zur Religionsgescliichte der ersten zwei nachchristlichen Jahrhunderte (Berlin, 1932). 
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The two most consequential events were the destruction of the Temple of 
Jerusalem in A.D. 70 and the advent of the Sasanians to Babylonia in A.D. 
226. In the former instance, the Jews were confronted with a disaster of 
impressive magnitude. They believed that they had reformed themselves, 
learning the lessons of 586 B.C. and applying them in reconstructing their 
state afterward, and had thereby achieved reconciliation through the peni¬ 
tential experience of exile. They thus expected that the restored sanctuary 
would stand inviolate forever afterward. Indeed, in reflecting on the destruc¬ 
tion, they could point only to “causeless hatred” among Jerusalemite society 
as the reason for the destruction, a valid political perception since the in¬ 
ternecine fighting within the walls of the besieged city did make the Romans’ 
task considerably easier. For Babylonian Jewry, the Sasanians’ overthrow 
of the Arsacid regime represented a similarly ominous event. From 586 B.C. 
to A.D. 226, Babylonian Jewry had never lived under a hostile regime. The 
Babylonians had given them decent lands; the Persians had favored them; 
the Seleucids had used them to pacify revolted regions, and, whatever their 
Palestinian policy, favored the diaspora community; and the Arsacid Parthians 
had raised them to a position of international prominence, and treated them 
with great deference. 4 The Sasanians, by contrast, allegedly destroyed syna¬ 
gogues, and most certainly drastically altered the Jews’ former, favored status. 

If the destruction of the Temple in 586 had led to a careful restudy of 
Israelite history, and to the writing of the great historical works of the Old 
Testament, one might reasonably suppose that a similar re-examination of 
the recent past should have taken place in first-century Palestine and third- 
century Babylonia. Indeed, we have the works of Josephus, indicating that 
history was being written specifically on account of the events of 70, which 
forced men to reflect on what had led to them. It is striking that we should 
know almost nothing about Palestine before 70 if we had to depend upon 
rabbinic literature. Similarly, the Talmudic sources make no contribution 
whatever to our knowledge of third-century history, but themselves must be 
elucidated by Sasanian literary traditions and archaeological remains. If we 
only had the Talmud, all we should know about Shapur was that he was kind 
to Samuel, and killed 12,000 Jews in his siege of Caesarea-Mazaca. We 
should not even know Ardashir’s name. That is not to suggest that no Jews 
took an interest in history. Quite to the contrary, we find in apocryphal and 
pseudepigraphical literature very keen reflections on the Temple’s destruction, 
and historical commentaries in the form of apocalyptic visions in the manner 
of the Book of Daniel have come down to us, in the Sybilline Oracles, 5 in 

4. See my History of the Jews in Babylonia: I. The Parthian Period (Leiden, 1965); 
and II. The Early Sasanian Period (in press: Leiden, 1966). 

5. A. T. Olmstead “Mid-Third Century of the Christian Era,” Classical Philology 
XXXVII (1942), 241-62, 398-420; and the use made of Olmstead’s analysis of the 
Sybilline writings by Saul Lieberman, “Palestine in the Third and Fourth Centuries,” 
Jewish Quarterly Review n.s. XXXVI (1946), 329-70; XXXVII (1947), 31-54. 
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response to the third-century happenings as well. But within Talmudic 
Judaism these works find no significant counterpart, and that is what I shall 
try to explain here, for I believe we have a paradox worthy of consideration: 
the Talmudic rabbis, who immersed themselves in biblical literature and the 
oral traditions they believed revealed with it, and who regarded study of the 
Torah, which in the first instance meant the oral and written traditions held 
to have been handed down to Moses at Sinai, as the very purpose of man’s 
creation, at the same time seem utterly to have abandoned the biblical interest 
in the specific and concrete events of history, and in preserving and explaining 
them. 


I. THE RABBINIC RESPONSE TO THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM IN 70 

Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai, 6 a leader in the Pharisaic party of Jerusalem 
before 70, dominated it for the decade afterward. Having fled from Jerusalem 
in the late spring of 68, he made his peace with the Romans and was per¬ 
mitted to go to Yavneh (Jamnia), to conduct an academy and court which 
in time inherited the legislative and religious authority of the devastated 
sanctuary. He had, to begin with, opposed the rebellion against Rome. We 
do not know much about his activities in the hectic spring of 66, when war 
fever gripped Jerusalem, but since he certainly tried to prevail upon the 
zealous leaders of the war to surrender to the Romans when the city was be¬ 
sieged, it stands to reason that he had earlier opposed the war. In any event, 
he fled from the city when his advice proved fruitless. 

At Yavneh, Yohanan ben Zakkai began the task of reconstruction. His 
attention was drawn, first of all, to the Jews’ deep despair. With Jerusalem 
in Roman hands and the Temple in ruins, some Jews saw themselves as the 
rejected children of God, who had been born to disaster. Others accepted 
the prophetic teaching that suffering was punishment for sin, and reflected 
more thoughtfully on the ancient teachings on the nature of human trans¬ 
gression in the light of the fresh catastrophe. Still others, both on the Roman 
and the Jewish sides, as well as within the nascent Christian community, 
offered an explanation of the cataclysm in terms of history rather than of sin. 
Most thus took as their problem how to interpret the national disaster. The 
result was a preoccupation with the future and hope for quick recompense. 
Yohanan ben Zakkai differed from the rest of his generation in that he con¬ 
cerned himself with the present needs of the surviving remnant of Israel. 
While he shared the common sense of tragedy and endured the unhappy fate 
of his generation, he did not fix his vision on what had happened and what 

6. See my Life of Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai (Leiden, 1962), upon which the fol¬ 
lowing remarks are based, and where full documentation will be found; in particular, 
104-47. 
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would come to compensate for the catastrophe. He attempted, rather, to de¬ 
vise a program for the survival and reconstruction of the Jewish people and 
faith. Thus, paradoxically, out of preoccupation with the sufferings of the past 
came obsession with the secret of future redemption, while from stubborn 
consideration of present and immediate difficulties came a practical plan by 
which Israel might in truth save what could be saved from disaster. Others 
offered the comfort that as surely as punishment had followed sin, so surely 
would He who chastised the people comfort them, and therefore Israel ought 
to wait for inexorable redemption. Yohanan on the other hand proposed 
a program and policy for the interim during which the people had to wait. 

The people had to be told why they suffered. The Romans and Jewish 
loyalists, Jewish-Christians, Jewish apocalyptists, and Yohanan ben Zakkai 
advanced answers to this question, agreeing that the sin of Israel had brought 
disaster, but disagreeing on precisely what the meaning of that sin was. The 
obvious answer, given by the victorious party, was that Israel sinned by re¬ 
lying on force of arms and by rebelling against Roman rule. Josephus em¬ 
phasized that the sins of the nation had guaranteed the Roman victory. The 
Romans likewise regarded the catastrophe as direct recompense for rebellion 
against Rome, a sin compounded by the sheer inconvenience of the war to 
Rome, coming when the imperial succession was in doubt, other lands in 
revolt, and the armies fighting a civil war. So, Josephus reported, Titus 
charged the Jews with “inconsiderate fury and madness” and reminded them: 
“You were incited against the Romans by Roman humanity. . . . We allowed 
you to occupy this land, and set over you kings of your own blood; then we 
maintained the laws of your forefathers, and permitted you ... to live as you 
willed.” [War 6.6.2 (333-4)] 

Nonetheless, Israel had rebelled. Whose fault was it, then, that the Temple 
was destroyed? Israel sinned by the act of war, and was punished by conquest. 
In later decades, even some Jews came to see matters in this way, but only 
after the utter devastation of vast territories in the Bar Kokhba rebellion 
sixty-five years later. 

The Christian community in Jerusalem had held the Temple sacred for 
thirty years, participating in its rites and frequenting its courts. After the 
destruction, they held that the final punishment had at last come on the 
people who had rejected the savior, and thus the Church regarded the catas¬ 
trophe as a vindication of Christian faith. The historian Eusebius declared 
that the Christians left Jerusalem before it fell. The Christians thus thought 
that Jerusalem had suffered the punishment due to its inhabitants. 

The Jewish apocalyptists likewise blamed Israel’s sins for the disaster, 
meditated on the nature of sin, and comforted the people with the promise 
of impending redemption, of which they declared, “thrice blest the man who 
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lives until that time.” Two documents, the apocalypse of Ezra, and the vision 
of Baruch, are representative of the apocalyptic state of mind. The author 
(or editor) of the Ezra apocalypse (II Ezra 3-14), who lived at the end of 
the first century A.D., looked forward to a day of judgment, when the Messiah 
would destroy Roman power, and God would govern. He wondered, at the 
same time, how Israel’s continued sufferings might be reconciled with divine 
justice. To Israel God’s will had been revealed, but God had not removed 
the evil inclination which prevented the people from carrying it out. Ezra 
was told that God’s ways are inscrutable (4:10-11), but when he repeated 
the question, “why has Israel been given over to the Gentiles as a reproach?” 
he was given an answer characteristic of this literature: a new age of dawning 
which will shed light on such perplexities. Thus he was told: 

the age is hastening swiftly to its end. For it will not be able to bring the things 
that have been promised to the righteous in their appointed times, because this 
age is full of sadness and infirmities . . . (Ezra 4:26-20) 

An angel told him the signs of the coming redemption: 

the sun shall suddenly shine forth at night and the moon during the day, blood 
shall drip from wood, and the stone shall utter its voice, the people shall be 
troubled, and the stars shall fall (Ezra 5:4-5) 

and he was admonished to wait patiently: 

The righteous therefore can endure difficult circumstances, while hoping for easier 
ones; but those who have done wickedly have suffered the difficult circumstances, 
and will not see easier ones. (Ezra 6:55-6) 

One finds, therefore, first, that Ezra regarded the catastrophe as the fruit 
of sin — more specifically, the result of man’s natural incapacity to do the will 
of God; second, that he prayed for forgiveness; and third, that he found 
hope in the coming transformation of the age and the promise of a new day 
when man’s heart will be able, as his mind even then was willing, to do the 
will of God. The pseudepigraph in the name of Jeremiah’s secretary, Baruch, 
likewise brought promise of coming redemption, but with little advice for the 
intervening period. The document exhibited three major themes: first, that 
God acted righteously in bringing about the punishment of Israel; second, the 
catastrophe came on account of Israel’s sin; third, as surely as God had 
punished the people, so certainly would he bring the people home to their 
land and restore their fortunes. Thus Jerusalem speaks: 

he who brought these calamities upon you will deliver you from the hand of 
your enemies. . . . Take courage, my children, cry to God, and he will deliver 
you from the power and hand of the enemy. . . . For I sent you out with sorrow 
and weeping, but God will give you back to me with joy and gladness forever. 
(Baruch 4:17-18,21,23) 
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Finally, Baruch advised the people: 

My children, endure with patience the wrath that has come upon you from God. 
Your enemy has overtaken you, but you will soon see their destruction, and will 
tread upon their necks. . . . Take courage, my children, and cry to God, for you 
will be remembered by him who brought this upon you. (Baruch 4:25,27-30) 

This theme of the Jewish apocalyptists came very close to Yohanan’s com¬ 
ments on the destruction, for it emphasized, as did he, the comfort to be 
found in the very authorship of the calamity. But the difference can be seen 
in that Yohanan emphasized the duty of the people to repent and return 
to God as the condition for redemption. Baruch regarded the redemption as 
a very present hope, which would be fulfilled in a little while, while Yohanan 
gave no indication until his very last breath; only on his death-bed did he say 
that he expected the redemption in the near future. So far as the consolation 
of Baruch depended on immediate redemption, it was not consonant with 
the known opinions of Yohanan ben Zakkai, who never said: “Endure with 
patience . . . because redemption is very close at hand.” 

On the contrary, Yohanan was skeptical of the messianic movements among 
the people, and taught: 

If you have a sapling in your hand, and it is said to you, Behold, there is the 
Messiah — go on with your planting, and afterward go out and receive him. And 
if the youths say to you, Let us go up and build the Temple, do not listen to 
them. But if the elders say to you, Come, let us destroy the Temple, listen to 
them, for the building of youth is destruction, and the destruction of old age 
is building — proof of the matter is Rehoboam, son of Solomon. (Avot de Rabbi 
Natan, Ch. 31) 

Yohanan offered not hope of speedy redemption, but rather a conditional 
promise, that just as punishment surely followed sin, so certainly will redemp¬ 
tion follow repentance. 

While Yohanan hated the pagans who had destroyed the Temple, he had 
a detailed, practical program to offer for the repair of the soul and recon¬ 
struction of the social and political life of Jewry in the land of Israel. 
Yohanan’s program was, first, to provide a source of genuine comfort, by 
showing the people how they might extricate themselves from the conse¬ 
quences of their sins; second, to give new emphasis to the means of service 
to the Creator which had survived the devastated sanctuary, and, finally, to 
offer a comprehensive program for the religious life which was capable of 
meeting any vicissitude in Israel’s history. By concentrating on the immediate 
problems of the day, Yohanan showed how to transcend history itself — not 
through eschatological vision, but through concrete actions in the workaday 
world. His message of comfort was preserved in his comment on Deut. 28:47: 

Because thou didst not serve the Lord thy God with joyfulness and gladness of 
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heart, by reason of the abundance of all things, therefore thou shalt serve thine 
enemies whom the Lord will send against thee in hunger and thirst, in nakedness 
and in want of all things. 

Yohanan provided the following comment upon this scripture: 

Happy are you, O children of Israel! When you obey the will of God, then no 
nation or race can rule over you! But when you do not obey the will of God, you 
are handed over into the hands of every low-born people, and not only into the 
power of the people, but even into the power of the cattle of that low-born 
people, (b. Ketuvot 66b) 

Yohanan did not offer the consolation that in yet a little while suffering 
will cease. He called upon the people to achieve a better fortune through 
their own effort. They needed to make atonement through a new form of 
sacrifice, which was to be acts of loving-kindness: 

Once as Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai was coming out of Jerusalem, Rabbi 
Joshua followed after him, and beheld the Temple in ruins. Woe unto us, Rabbi 
Joshua cried, that this place, the place where the iniquities of Israel were atoned 
for, is laid waste. My son, Rabban Yohanan said to him, be not grieved. We 
have another atonement as effective as this, and what is it? It is acts of loving¬ 
kindness, as it is said, ‘For I desire mercy and not sacrifice.’ (Hos. 6:6) 7 

Thus Yohanan taught, like others, that the sins of the nation had brought 
the disaster; but, he added, its virtues might bring redemption. He differed 
from others in rejecting the eschatological focus of consolation, advancing, 
rather, the idea that Jews must change their own hearts. He provided an 
interim ethic, by which the people might live while they awaited the coming 
redemption. If the earlier age had stood on the books of the Torah, the 
Temple rites, and acts of piety, the new age would endure on the foundation 
of studying the Torah, doing the commandments, and especially — embodying 
that very quality which the brutality of war must have accentuated in his 
thinking — performing acts of compassion. 

The consequence of Yohanan’s lesson may have been evident in a later 
encounter between Yohanan’s student Joshua and a group of apocalyptists. 
Joshua apparently met ascetics who would not eat flesh or drink wine. His 
answer was: 

My children, On what account do you not eat flesh and drink wine? They said 
to him, Shall we eat meat, from which they used to offer a sacrifice on the altar — 
and now it is no more? And shall we drink wine, which was poured out on the 
altar, and now is no more? He said to them, If so, we ought not to eat bread, for 
there are no meal offerings any more. Perhaps we ought not to drink water, for 
the water-offerings are not brought any more. They were silent. He said to them, 
My children, come and I shall teach you: not to mourn at all is impossible for 

7. Avot de Rabbi Natan, ch. 4, translated in Judah Goldin, The Fathers according to 
Rabbi Nathan (New Haven, 1955), 34. 
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the evil decree has already come upon us. But to mourn too much is also im¬ 
possible, for one may not promulgate a decree on the community unless most 
of the community can endure it. (b. Bava Batra 60b) 

An extended review of R. Yohanan ben Zakkai’s legal reformation, by which 
he both prepared Judaism to survive the Temple’s destruction, and insured 
that the synagogue and academy would inherit its prerogatives, would carry 
us far afield. It should be clear, however, that Yohanan laid great stress upon 
the legal foundations of the community, and effected his moral dicta, as 
best he could, in the school and the academy, and beyond their walls, among 
the people responsive to his teachings. 

What is noteworthy is the strong tendency to avoid reflecting upon recent 
history, obviously because such reflection upon the immediate past was the 
cause of despair and disillusionment with Judaism, or with God, among many 
people. R. Yohanan’s circle could not produce a historian — not because 
history was taken lightly, but to the contrary, because it proved too grievous 
a burden, and could, in time, serve to ignite a future upheaval — as in fact 
happened among messianic enthusiasts following R. Akiba and Ben Koziba 
in the second century. If, as Finley rightly points out, the study of history 
was originally important because it might lead to a clearer idea of its ultimate 
direction, then turning away from historical interest and interpretation must 
be regarded as part of a contrary effort, to divert attention away from the 
uncertain details of redemption, and toward the task at hand. It was, Rabban 
Yohanan believed, in the power of the people to hasten the coming of the 
messiah, not through political and military action, which had proved hopeless 
and ineffectual, but through an inner reformation, to be based upon study, 
right action, and deeds of compassion. But in order to undertake such a 
reformation, the people had to be helped to overcome their initial sense of 
grief and despondency, and this could only be done by directing their attention 
away from historical facts. 

It should, moreover, be clear that R. Yohanan’s program represented 
nothing more than a spelling out of that of Jeremiah and Ezekiel in the earlier 
catastrophe, for they had similarly stressed the need for a reformation of the 
heart, and demanded recognition for the individual’s responsibility for his 
own deeds. In a time of disaster, when men prospered or suffered in the 
vicissitudes of history without regard to their merit or just deserts, and when 
the fabric of society was parted, leaving the private person without the cer¬ 
tainties provided by the former corporate existence, it was perfectly natural 
to see the stage for the redemptive drama no longer within the national life, 
but rather, in the heart and soul of individuals. 

I believe, however, that we shall not fully understand the theological impli¬ 
cations of R. Yohanan’s interpretation of historical events if we see his view 
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as based on sociological necessities alone. R. Yohanan thought that he was 
giving the message of Scripture for his generation; to him, his teachings 
represented not merely a convenient means of preserving social order and 
public sanity, but rather of achieving redemption. He did believe that the 
Messiah would come, and soon; he did hope for divine intervention in history. 
He was not, therefore, offering a long-term program of political passivity and 
religious inwardness for the sake of social stability, but rather, a more effective 
means than any other of continuing to participate, even in a leading role, in 
the redemptive drama. This will become clearer, I think, when we consider 
the parallel situation which confronted Babylonian Jewry a century and a 
half later. 

II. THE RABBINIC RESPONSE TO THE RISE OF THE SASANIANS 

The advent of the Sasanians constituted a wholly unexpected, and most 
unwelcome, historical event for Babylonian Jewry. Between Alexander and 
the rise of Islam, no event more sharply challenged their political security; 
none so pressingly demanded to be understood in theological terms; and none 
could so have puzzled the Jewish theologians, who had thought that the next 
major world empire would be God’s, not Ardashir’s. Nor was the rise of 
Ardashir to power in A.D. 226 the only significant happening. Great wars 
between Rome and Iran followed, culminating in the Iranian conquest of 
Syria and Asia Minor, and finally in the capture of the Roman emperor 
Valerian in 260. The Jews, living on the exposed western flank of the 
Sasanian empire, not only witnessed great events, but also suffered from them; 
in 263, the Palmyrene invasion of Babylonia brought great devastation, and 
the Jewish town of Nehardea, a major cultural and economic center, was 
razed. At the same time, the Jews were only witnesses, and not, as in Parthian 
times, active participants in historical affairs. The Sasanians, unlike the Par- 
thians, came to power without the help of any Babylonian constituency; they 
had no tradition of dealing with minority groups, or exploiting their con¬ 
nections on the other side of the frontier for discomfiting their enemies. 
They had no very clear idea of what to do with the minority peoples, but 
only harassed them. 8 

Our inquiry into the rabbis’ response to Sasanian rule centers upon the 
teachings of the two dominant figures, Rav and Samuel. These two teachers 
overshadow all others, and in the extant sources are abundantly cited. We 
shall consider their messianic teachings, prayers, Sriptural exegesis, and legal 
program, all of which reveal parts of their response to the historical events 
of the day. 


8. b. Gittin 17a. 
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a) Messianism: Judaism’s response to historical events of a cataclysmic 
character normally takes two forms: first, renewed messianic speculation; 
and second, a search in Scripture for relevant ideas, attitudes, and historical 
paradigms. Between the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple in 70 and the 
rise of Islam six centuries later, no event possessed greater significance, nor 
made a deeper impact upon the Jews’ consciousness, than the rise of Sasanian 
power and the concomitant Mazdean establishment. 

Believing that the end of days, which must surely come, would be hastened 
by the advent of a new world-empire, the Jews’ attention turned once again 
to the character of the Messianic age, the conditions that would precurse 
its coming, and the time of its arrival. In Palestine, in the second and third 
centuries, the Messianic hope underwent a radical transformation; 9 instead 
of offering an activist, military program of subversion of Roman rule, it now 
constituted an irenic and spiritualized, mostly passive, expectation. In the new 
formulation, as evidenced in the sayings of R. Yohanan, a third-century 
teacher, Roman power was seen as irresistible; her dominion would continue 
indefinitely; and those who undertake to oppose her rule prematurely and 
disastrously hasten the redemption, in a form no one could really desire. 
Such a formulation, running quite counter to the political and military realities 
of the middle third century, was in its way just as hopelessly unrealistic as 
the former one. Rav and Samuel both tended to encourage a quietistic policy, 
with far better reason. Babylonian Jews could not have sustained a war against 
the Sasanian regime; as a minority, they could not long dominate any sub¬ 
stantial territories; nor did they possess natural allies in the region. Moreover, 
there was no reason, in current or past messianic thought, for a diaspora 
community to rebel against its pagan ruler; such an action could have no 
bearing whatever upon the messianic process. Neither politics nor religion, 
therefore, justified a contrary attitude. Both Rav and Samuel interpreted 
temporal disasters in such a way as to bank the fires of messianic fervor, and 
directed the attention of Israel to prayer and to its own spiritual condition, 
as the means for meriting, and thus hastening, the coming of the messiah. 
This attitude had characterized Pharisaic-Tannaitic Judaism from the time 
of R. Yohanan ben Zakkai, who held, as we have seen, that if Israel obeyed 
the will of its father in heaven, then no nation or race could rule over them, 
and that the means of reconciliation in the new age, replacing the destroyed 
sanctuary and its sacrifices, were prayer, study of Torah, and pursuit of deeds 
of loving-kindness. By the early third century, these ideas met no significant 
competition in rabbinic circles. 

An example of the spiritualization and ethicization of messianism is found 

9. N. W. Glatzer, “The Attitude toward Rome in Third-Century Judaism,” Politische 
Ordnung und Menschliche Existenz: Festgabe fur Erich Vogelin, ed. Alois Dempf et al., 
(Munich, 1962), 243-57. 
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in the saying of Samuel, that “When Israel cast the words of Torah to the 
ground the pagan kingdom decrees and succeeds [in carrying out its decree].” 
(y. R.H. 3:8; compare Lam. R. Proem II) The saying of a later teacher, R. 
Papa (ca. 300-375) conveys the same spirit: “When the haughty cease to 
exist in Israel, the Magi shall cease. When the judges cease to exist in Israel, 
the gezirpati [=chiliarchs or court-officers] shall cease.” (b. Shab. 139a, 
Sanh. 98a) This saying, based on Zephaniah 3:15, displayed the intention to 
transform an unconditional messianic promise into a conditional one — if this 
will happen, then the other shall surely come. Likewise Rav explained that it 
was the sins of the people that caused them to lose their property to the state, 
rather than any metaphysical cause, and hence it would be necessary to im¬ 
prove their moral life if they wished to alter their historical condition. 10 In these 
teachings, the natural longing of the people for a better age was diverted 
from political to moral realities, and so divested of any subversive potenti¬ 
alities. Likewise, Rav and Samuel debated what would bring the Messiah: 

Rav said, All the predestined dates [for redemption] have passed and the matter 
[now] depends only on repentance and good deeds. But Samuel maintained, It 
is sufficient for a mourner to keep his mourning, (b. Sanh. 97b) 

Samuel’s saying meant that living in exile warrants redemption regardless of 
repentance. What is important here is that for neither teacher is repentance 
dependent on the coming of a specific “day of the Lord,” but rather upon 
simply continuing, in penitence or not, to endure. The exchange is, more¬ 
over, an echo of a dispute between R. Eliezer b. Hyrkanus and R. Joshua, 
both students of R. Yohanan ben Zakkai, a century and a quarter earlier. R. 
Eliezer said, “If Israel acts penitently, they will be redeemed, and if not, 
they will not be redeemed.” R. Joshua replied: “If they do not act penitently, 
they will not be redeemed, but [nonetheless] the Holy One, blessed be He, 
will set up for them a king whose decrees will be as harsh as those of Haman, 
and Israel will do penance, and he will restore their fortune.” (b. Sanh. 97b, 
presented as the basis of the above discussion). 

Samuel warned, moreover, that the Messiah’s coming would be heralded 
by great catastrophes, such as persecution of the scholars. He exclaimed: 
“Test after test, for it is said (Is. 6:13), ‘And if there be yet a tenth part of 
it, it shall again be eaten up.’ ” (b. Ket. 112b) 

Samuel’s teaching emphasized that the Messianic time would come only after 
great suffering, and hence ought not to be too eagerly awaited. At the same 
time he taught that the only difference between this world and the Messiah’s 
time would be in respect to the subjugation to (pagan) government only. 11 

10. b. Sukkah 29b. 

11. b. Pesahim 68a; Shabbat 63a, based on Deut. 15:11; and b. Berakhot 34b. 
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This saying, based on Deut. 15:11, that the poor shall never cease out of the 
land, underlined his view that the “golden age” would not be an age of either 
economic abundance or miraculous healing. By contrast, all of Rav’s sayings 
on the Messianic age emphasized that conditions of life would radically 
change for the better. Thus he said that the wild trees in the land of Israel 
will bear fruit (basing his saying on Joel 2:22) ; 12 that the Jews are destined 
to eat their fill in the days of the Messiah; 13 and that the future world will be 
utterly different from the present one: 

A favorite saying of Rav was, The future world is not like this world. In the future 
world there is no eating nor drinking, nor propagation, nor business, nor jealousy, 
nor hatred, nor competition, but the righteous sit with their crowns on their heads 
feasting on the brightness of the Divine Presence, as it says, ‘And they beheld 
God and did eat and drink’ (Ex. 24:11). (b. Ber. 17a) 

Likewise, the righteous would resurrect the dead in that day. 14 Samuel dis¬ 
couraged public fasts, other than the Ninth of Av, 15 because such fasts aroused 
the longing of the people for a better age and their hope that they might act 
to achieve it. The worldly relevance of Messianic aspirations cannot have 
escaped either teacher. In guiding Jewry toward a policy of passive accept¬ 
ance of Sasanian rule, the drastic revision of messianic speculation in favor 
of a wholly non-apocalyptic and ethically-oriented formulation would cer¬ 
tainly have served the purposes of Samuel, at the very least, who seemed to 
cast doubt upon the desirability and imminence of the great age. But that is 
only part of the story. 

b. Scriptural Exegesis: Third-century Babylonian exegesis offered a measure 
of comfort to the troubled people. Both Rav and Samuel discussed, among 
other passages, the Book of Esther, which contained the lesson that Pro¬ 
vidence in the end had saved the Jews from the earlier Persian oppression, 
under Ahasueros, the namesake of the current emperor. At the same time, 
through these same comments they underscored their original viewpoint, as 
we see in the following sermon of Samuel. Samuel opened with the text: 

“And yet for all that when they are in the land of the enemies, I did not reject 
them, neither did I abhor them to destroy them utterly, to break my covenant 
with them, for I am the Lord their God (Lev. 26:44).” “I did not reject them” — 
in Babylonia. “Neither did I abhor them” — in Media. “To destroy them utterly” — 
when subject to Greece. “To break my covenant with them” — when subject to 
the wicked kingdom [Rome]. “For I am the Lord their God” — in the Messianic 
era. (Esther Rabbah Proem 4; compare b. Meg. 11a) 

12. b. Ketuvot 112b. 

13. b. Sanhedrin 98b. 

14. b. Pesahim 68a. 

15. b. Pesahim 54b. 
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Other Scriptures in Esther were also interpreted in reference to contemporary 
events. Ahasueros/Ardashir was compared to the “king of Babylon” of Isaiah 
14, who had boasted that he would climb to the heaven, and was brought 
down to Sheol. (Interestingly, R. Yohanan ben Zakkai cited the same pas¬ 
sage, for much the same purpose.) The citations of Deut. 28 and Lev. 26 
underlined the view of both rabbis that troubles inexorably follow the break¬ 
ing of the covenant. At the same time, their interpretations of both the sins 
and the punishments of these same chapters of rebuke were remarkably 
mundane: “ ‘Thy sons and thy daughters shall be given unto another people’ 
(Deut. 28:32) ... This refers to one’s stepmother. ‘I will provoke them with 
a vile nation’ (Deut. 32:31) .. . refers to a bad wife, the amount of whose 
marriage-settlement is large.” (b. Yev. 63b) The apocalyptic force of the 
chapter is vitiated when daily and humble infringements are followed by 
equally earthly punishments. Neither the crime nor the punishment bears much 
historical consequence. 

The comments of Rav, Samuel, and their adult contemporaries on many other 
Scriptural passages reveal two things. First of all, they very assiduously 
avoided talking about the eschatological promises of prophecy, making very 
few comments on prophetic writings; or they interpreted eschatological and 
apocalyptic scriptures in a mostly ethical and this-worldly sense. The only 
striking exception is the Book of Daniel, which did elicit considerable interest, 
but which served not as a key to the meaning of contemporary events, but 
rather as a source of solace for the troubled people, reassuring them that 
just as God had saved the ancients, so he would save them, and that he had 
his plan for history. The rabbis did not, however, look for a hint as to when 
time would end, but rather for encouragement that it would indeed come to 
a happy resolution, and that Israel would be vindicated. This is a very differ¬ 
ent approach to Scriptures from that of the apocalyptic writers in earlier 
times, or of the Sybilline Oracles in the third century. The rabbis’ determined 
avoidance of messianic sayings stands in remarkable contrast to the highly- 
charged events of their day, in which still another pagan empire arose, and 
swept all its enemies before it. From the Babylonian rabbis we have no 
explicit comment whatever on these events. The fall of Caesarea Mazaca, 
greatest city of Asia Minor, led to only one question: should the Jews mourn 
the death of 12,000 of their people who died in the siege, or not? The arrival 
of a great army in Nehardea posed only one problem worth recording: where 
shall we pray tomorrow, since they occupy our schoolhouse? It is as if the 
biblical genius at interpreting the theological substance of historical forms 
had been lost, or abandoned, so that the rabbis no longer seriously cared 
about history. 

Secondly, one is struck by the highly mythical quality of their treatment 
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of many Scriptures. The rabbis had no hesitation about seeing in biblical 
figures heroes of Torah-study, fully qualified rabbis like those of their own 
day. No sense of the distance between one age and the next is apparent. 
Among many striking examples, we may note the following: 

‘Let our lord now command ... to seek out a man who is skillful in playing the 
lyre’ (I Samuel 16:18). R. Judah in the name of Rav said, The whole verse 
was said by Doeg with nothing but evil intent. Thus, ‘cunning in playing’ means 
skillful in asking questions; ‘Mighty, valiant man’ means skillful in answering 
them; ‘A man of war’ signifies well versed in the battle of the Torah; ‘under¬ 
standing in matters’ means able to reason; ‘and a comely person’ applies to who 
sustains his ruling by weighty reasons; ‘and the Lord is with him’ means every¬ 
where the law is determined in accordance with his views, (b. Sanh. 93b) 

I can think of no more noteworthy illustration of the rabbis’ hermeneutic of 
Torah. Here they take a verse which has absolutely nothing whatever to do 
with learning, and translate each of its clauses to reflect the conditions of 
their own schools, and to “prove” that David was a great student of the 
Torah, as Rav said many times. Likewise David prayed that a traditional legal 
dictum might be preserved in his name in this world. The prophet Ahijah the 
Shilonite (I Kings 11:29) stood out alone: “ ‘And they two were alone in the 
field’ (I Kings 11:29 — R. Judah in the name of Rav said, All other scholars 
were as the herbs of the field before them.” (b. Sanh. 102a; my italics) It was 
quite natural, therefore, for the rabbis to have assigned to study of the Torah 
a central place in the fortunes of Israel. 

In the sixth century B.C. the Jews were interested in history because it would 
reveal the will of God, and explain the destruction of his Temple. In this 
period, by contrast, the rabbis were far less concerned with the actual history 
of their own age than with a mythical reconsideration of that of an earlier 
time. It is as if the rabbis, by projecting their values into an earlier time, 
deliberately chose to ignore their own day. If David and Doeg were rabbis, 
if Joshua studied Torah with Moses, then the boundaries between one gen¬ 
eration and the next, so vivid in earlier times, were obscured, and time par¬ 
took of a mythic, rather than a historical, quality, in which all things happened 
under the aspect of eternity. I find this remarkable for two reasons. First of 
all, Rav and Samuel themselves preserved stories about the Tannaitic period, 
which had just ended, and so indicated they knew a great age had passed, and 
recognized that one time is different from another. Second, as I said, grand 
and terrible events took place in their day, and we hear nothing from the 
rabbis about them. So while in a narrow sense, Rav and Samuel showed some 
historical interest, at least in their own people’s affairs, in a broad one, they 
did not, but retrospectively appear to have turned their backs upon current 
events and declined to speculate, except in highly moralistic terms which con- 
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vey no specific historical interpretation, upon their meaning. Their interest in 
the past is very different from that of ancient Israelite historians, but more like 
that of the Greeks as described in Finley’s study. 

Indeed, I find it impossible to characterize it as an historical interest in the 
commonplace meaning of these words. In elucidating Scriptures, the rabbis 
were not seeking knowledge we should call historical; and in commenting 
upon their own times, they conveyed none. They rather abstracted both Scrip¬ 
ture, and themselves, from their finite historical setting, and shared with the 
biblical heroes one timeless universe, where Ardashir played no part, and 
Valerian counted not at all. I believe we may explain this as a consequence 
of Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai’s original skepticism of messianism, and his 
emphasis upon the necessity to transcend the historical catastrophes of the 
day. If one must look within, to the heart, and toward humble social realities, 
in order uncover the raw material of redemption, then what happens outside, 
upon the stage of history, from which Jews were, in any case, newly excluded, 
no longer matters very much. Indeed, messianic politics is best avoided when 
history and current affairs of grand consequence are neutralized, when the 
eschatological fuse is finally detached from the historical bombshell. If, fur¬ 
thermore, one must not calculate the time that the Messiah will finally appear, 
as Rav taught, then what interest can historical events have had at all? The 
original historical interest was aroused by that very concern, by the need to 
study the past, as we noted above, in order to discover the direction and 
course, and perhaps even the time of the ultimate climax, of history. Deprived 
of that interest, history became, as Maimonides put it, a waste of time, in 
perhaps a more subtle sense than Maimonides meant, for it was not only the 
study of history that wasted time, but it was history itself, which, instead of 
pointing beyond itself, now seemed an impediment standing between the 
world and its redemption, that 'wasted’ time. Those of a homiletical fancy 
might say that the rabbis thus traded history for eternity. 

But this, too, is not the whole story. 

c. Prayer and Religious Practice: When I originally considered these matters, 
I assumed that the political passivity of the Babylonian rabbis represented 
— like that of R. Yohanan ben Zakkai, regarded in a similar light — merely 
profound political realism. Just as R. Yohanan believed that the Palestinian 
Jews could not overcome Rome, but could succeed only in bringing about the 
destruction of Jerusalem and its sanctuary — as they did — so the Babylonian 
rabbis wisely recognized that since the Jews could not do anything about the 
Sasanians, they might as well do nothing. They were a minority, and had no 
more valid claim on Babylonia (unlike Palestine) than anyone else. The Sasan¬ 
ians were excellent warriors, who, fighting with grand elan, overcame the hosts 
of the Arsacids and their feudal allies, not once but in three great battles. The 
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Jews could hardly hope to succeed where the Parthians had failed; and they 
had no very valid reason to try. Hence it was good social policy to keep the 
people calm, and to avoid calling them to another “holy war” in a futile cause, 
even though the times seemed propitious. 

When, however, one examines the prayers which Rav and Samuel com¬ 
posed, we find, to the contrary, extraordinary theurgic activity, which was 
merely masked by political quietism. We need to keep in mind that the rabbis 
believed God heard and answered prayer, and therefore for them, an act of 
prayer was, in its way, just as powerful as an act of violence. We shall note 
two texts, one the abbreviation of the Eighteen Benedictions composed by 
Samuel, the other, prayers for the New Year and Day of Atonement written 
by Rav: 

What is meant by ‘an abbreviated Eighteen’? Rav said, An abbreviated form of 
each blessing. Samuel said, ‘Give us discernment, O Lord, to know thy ways, 
and circumcise our heart to fear thee, and forgive us so that we may be redeemed, 
and keep us far from sufferings, and fatten us in the pastures of thy land, and let 
them who err from thy commandments be punished, and lift up thy hand against the 
wicked, and let the righteous rejoice in the building of thy city, and the establish¬ 
ment of thy temple, and in the exalting of the horn of David thy servant, and 
in the preparation of a light for the sons of Jesse thy messiah. Before we call 
may you answer. Blessed are you, O Lord, who hearkens to prayer.’ (b. Ber. 29a) 

Rav composed the following prayer: 

This day, on which was the beginning of the works [of creation], is a memorial 
for the first day, for it is a statute for Israel, a decree of the God of Jacob. Then 
also sentence is pronounced upon countries, which of them is destined to the 
sword, and which to peace, which to famine and which to plenty; and each 
separate creature is visited thereon and recorded for life or for death. (Lev. R. 
29:1) 

What is striking here, first of all, is Samuel’s contribution. He did not set 
the text of the original prayer, but rather has composed a summary of it. But 
in his precis, he laid greatest emphasis on the messianic images of the old 
liturgy, including the return to Zion, rebuilding the temple, and the coming 
of the Messiah. Thus Samuel reinterpreted the prayer, in the act of composing 
a precis, and stressed the messianic and eschatological aspects of the Eighteen 
Benedictions, to the neglect of themes which are more central in the original. 

Rav’s prayer for the New Year, secondly, reaffirmed that the wonders of 
creation, celebrated that day, themselves testify to the enduring sovereignty 
and concern of Israel’s God, who passes sentence on all nations, and decides 
which, in those troubled times, were destined to the sword and which to 
peace. He similarly altered the liturgy for the Days of Awe (New Year, 
Atonement) to emphasize the sovereignty of the God of Jacob. So both for 
the nations and the individual, God’s rule was vividly reaffirmed, in a time 
when some may have come to doubt it. The prayers, moreover, brought more 
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than reassurance that God continued to reign and knew what was happening. 
If one believed that God hears prayer, then a liturgical composition such as 
Samuel’s would be regarded as indeed powerful not only on earth, but in 
heaven as well. Political quietism did not exhaust the rabbis’ counsel to 
Israel. It was through prayer that Jewry should act, and act effectually. Polit¬ 
ical passivity, even renunciation, represented not a slavish acceptance of the 
given, nor a submission to the facts of history, but rather, as I said, a mask 
for theurgic activity. 

Professor Yohanan Muffs points out, furthermore, that the rabbis in so 
doing followed the example of Jeremiah, who advised the Palestinian Jews 
to submit to, and the Babylonian Jews not to rebel against, the Babylonians. 
The exile was decreed as a necessary means of purifying what had been made 
unclean, namely the soul of Israel. So he wrote in chapters 28 and 29 that 
only false prophets promise good cheer, and that Babylonian Jews should 
settle down for seventy years. But in chapter 51 (for whether it was by 
Jeremiah or not, the rabbis thought it was, and would have learned from the 
whole of Jeremiah’s lesson as they had it), Jeremiah issued fearful curses and 
dire predictions of the end of Babylonia itself, which he recorded in a book 
and sent to Babylon to be cast into the Euphrates, with the proclamation, 
obviously a magical, or theurgical, omen, “Thus shall Babylon sink to rise 
no more, because of the evil which I am bringing upon her.” Muffs sees in 
Jeremiah 51 the necessary concommitant to Jeremiah 28-29. Similarly, the 
rabbis could offer a policy of passivity precisely because they believed they 
had another, better way of meeting the crisis. In their exegeses they avoided 
the messages they found inappropriate, or inopportune. But this, too, followed 
the example of Jeremiah, whose public message was to submit, and to take 
heart, but who acted in a manner calculated to enlist supernatural power in 
the restoration of Israel’s prosperity. 

One must note, finally, that Rav and Samuel invested their best energies 
in the legal reformation of Babylonia Jewry, following the lines of the Mish- 
nah, which codified the oral traditions and had been promulgated by Rabbi 
Judah the Prince in Palestine a generation earlier. They themselves were 
lawyers and judges, and the bulk of the studies conducted in their academies 
concerned the law. While it is difficult to determine just how extensively their 
legal policies actually affected the life of the Jews, it is quite clear that in 
matters of personal status, transfers of property, settlement of damages and 
civil suits, and the like, they possessed extensive power, and used it to realize 
in Jewish affairs the teachings of the Torah as they understood it. They 
founded academies, moreover, the students of which went home, in time, to 
influence local practices. As a result of their teaching and judicial activities, 
Babylonian Jewry came, in coming generations, to approximate the high 
ethical and legal standards of the rabbis. 
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Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai had similarly devoted himself to legal studies 
and teaching, and to deciding cases which came before him. The emphasis 
upon the formation of a just and wholesome society was not new in these 
generations, for the prophets had taught that the state of society was decisive 
in forming national history, and that the most humble daily affairs must, for 
the safety and prosperity of the state, be conducted in righteousness and 
justice. We must, nonetheless, not ignore the eschatological significance of 
law-observance in the minds of the rabbis, if we are to perceive fully the way 
in which they responded to great events. We have seen that they emphasized 
the conditional quality of redemptive promises. “If Israel obeys the will of 
their father in Heaven, then no nation or race can rule over them.” “When 
Israel casts words of Torah to the ground, the heathen are able to decree and 
carry out their decrees.” “When the haughty will cease in Israel, then the 
chiliarchs will cease among the Iranians.” These words were not idle homilies, 
but rather provide the key to understanding why the rabbis laid such stress 
upon the legal and social reformation of Israel. It was through realization of 
the Torah, especially of its social ideals, in the life of Israel, that they in¬ 
tended to bring redemption. We may reflect upon the converse of Samuel’s 
sayings. If Israel keeps the law, then they will no longer be subjected to the 
decrees of the pagan nations, who will not be able to “decree and carry out 
their decrees.” This statement bears more than a political valence, for Samuel 
also said, “the Messianic age differs from this world only in respect to subjuga¬ 
tion to the pagan empires.” The converse is this: when Israel will no longer 
be subjected to pagan rule, that, in itself, will signify the redemption. If Israel 
keeps the will of their father in heaven, the decrees of the pagans would be 
nullified, and that very nullification would for Samuel signify the advent of the 
time to come. The achievement of justice and mercy, the protection of the 
rights of the poor and weak, the establishment of a serene and decent social 
order according to the Torah’s requirements — these were crucially important, 
because through them, as through prayer, Israel would carry out its side of 
the messianic contract. Prayer, study, fulfillment of the Torah, therefore, rep¬ 
resented a very vigorous response to the cataclysmic events of the age, and 
from the rabbis’ perspective, embodied more powerful instruments than any 
other for the achievement of the better age for which Jews longed. Prayer, 
study, deeds — these three, but of greatest consequence was the legal and 
judicial enterprise. 

We see, therefore, that the biblical view of history could lead in more than 
one direction. If history has a beginning, middle, and end, what stands in the 
middle, which is Sinai, must dominate all that follows. The rabbis read the 
Scriptures, and learned their lesson well: it was disloyalty to the covenant 
of Sinai that led to disaster. If so, the supremely significant fact for redemp¬ 
tion was not the secret of when it would come, but rather of how it could be 
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brought, for this was also clear in the Scriptures as they read them, that man 
had his role to play in the redemptive drama, and that this role had been set 
forth in the terms of the covenant. 

If, therefore, the rabbis lost interest in history, it was in the end not because 
they were afraid of it, but because they could not find in it what they were 
looking for. They were no less concerned with the coming of the Messiah 
than were the apocalyptists, and no less keen to understand the meaning of 
events and to discern their direction than the biblical historians. But what 
they had inherited from those same historians was a conviction that itself 
deprived history in all its specificity of its former centrality. History had de¬ 
generated indeed into a succession of pagan empires, the details of whose 
affairs could hardly count, but now the rabbis knew why, and wanted to do 
something about it. If one consequence of the covenant was the development 
of a historical tradition, the second was its abandonment by those who felt 
they had learned all that history had to teach, and turned, therefore, to more 
decisive matters. 

Dartmouth College 
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Jacob Neusner 


RABBI AND MAGUS 
IN THIRD-CENTURY 
SASANI AN 
BABYLONIA 


The functions of a rabbi in third-century Babylonian Judaism 
exhibit striking similarities to those of the Iranian Magus. A 
popular saying went as follows: 

The Magus mumbles and knows not what he says 
The Tanna repeats and knows not what he says. 1 

The Tanna in the Amoraic academy was supposed to memorize and 
repeat Tannaitic traditions. He was not a rabbi, and the parallel is 
merely superficial. A similarly superficial, though enigmatic 
parallel, appears in the tradition that, like the Magi, some of the 
rabbis were jugglers: “Levi used to juggle in the presence of Rabbi 
[Judah the Prince] with eight knives, Samuel before King Shapur 
with eight glasses of wine, and Abaye before Rabbah with eight 
eggs, or, as some say, with four eggs.” 2 The identification of 
“juggler” and “Magus” was fairly common in the Hellenistic 
world. Professor Jonathan Z. Smith notes that “within the Hell¬ 
enistic world, ‘juggler’ is often used, most frequently in a pejora¬ 
tive sense, to denote a magician.” 3 The functional parallels are 
considerably more substantial and noteworthy. 

1 b. [ = Babylonian Talmud] Sotah 22a. 

2 b. Sukkah 53a. 

3 Professor Smith writes, “See Liddell-Scott, Greek English Lexicon , s.v. ayvprrjs, 
yorjs and fxayos for examples, to which should be added especially Philostratus, 
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The rabbi was a holy man, who carried out numerous social, 
political, and cultural functions. He was trained in the legal tradi¬ 
tions of rabbinic Judaism, and as the appointee of the exilarch, the 
ruler of Jewish Babylonia, he acted as tax-collector, judge and 
arbitrator in cases involving transfers of property, torts, and all 
kinds of civil damages and litigations. Many of the rabbis in this 
period possessed considerable wealth, either by inheritance, as in 
the case of Samuel, or like Rav Huna, as a consequence of their 
elevation to the presidency of a major academy. It must be 
stressed, however, that the rabbi was far more than a political 
figure. 4 He was believed to possess exceptional magical powers, as 
illustrated by the following: “Rav Judah said, ‘Everyone must 
contribute to the repair of breaches in the wall, even orphans, but 
not rabbis. Why? Because the rabbis are in no need of protection.’ ” 5 
Miracles were performed at their graves. When a myrtle was seen 
to fly from the bier of one rabbi to that of another, people “knew” 
that they had become reconciled to one another. 6 It is no wonder, 
therefore, that when Rav died people made it a practice of taking 
the earth from his grave and applying it on the first day of an 
attack of fever, a practice his colleague Samuel did not prohibit. 7 
The rabbis were able to cause, and to interpret in great detail the 
meaning of, natural omens. When Rav returned to Babylonia, 
Samuel saw the water of the Royal Canal rising and becoming dis¬ 
colored and thereupon knew that a great man was arriving from 
the west, one who suffered from stomach trouble; “the water is 
rising to welcome him.” 8 

Similarly they interpreted the lessons of daily life, providing a 
corpus of wise sayings based upon both observation and biblical 


Apollonius of Tyana, vi, 10. I know of no Hellenistic instance where juggling 
appears as part of a prescribed magic ritual. See further H. Hubert, “Magia,” in 
Daremberg-Saglio, Diet, des ant. grec et rom., V, 1494-1499, and A. D. Nock, 
“Paul and the Magus,” in K. Lake and H. J. Cadbury, The Beginnings of Christi¬ 
anity (London, 1933), Part I, vol. 5, pp. 164-188.” To this may be added Joseph 
Bidez and Franz Cumont, Les Mages hellenises (Paris, 1938), II, 144. I do not 
know why the Magi and rabbis should have juggled. The Talmudic passage also re¬ 
lates that Levi b. Sisi lamed himself by showing Rabbi Judah the Prince a certain 
manner of prostration called kidah. 

4 The data on the political functions of the rabbi, too extensive for review here, 
are discussed in my “Rabbi and Synagogue in Third-Century Babylonia,” in 
Jacob Neusner (ed.), Religions in Antiquity: Essays in Memory of Erwin R. 
Ooodenough (Supplements to Numen [Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1967]) (in press). On the 
rabbis’ relationships to the Iranian government, see my History of the Jews in 
Babylonia , II. The Early Sasanian Period (Leiden, 1966), chaps, iii, viii (in press). 

5 b. Bava MezPah 108a. 

6 b. Niddah 36b-37a, R. Assi and R. Shila 3 . 

7 b. Sanhedrin 47b. 

8 b. Shabbat 108b. See also b. Hullin 95b. 
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study and pertaining to economic, social, and other matters. Their 
wisdom included knowledge of how to bless and curse, how to heal 
and to insure one’s entry into heaven. Those who displeased rabbis 
were likely to suffer misfortune, a belief doubtless fostered by the 
rabbis, as in the following instances: “A certain student of Samuel 
had intercourse during a bereavement. Samuel heard about it and 
was angry, and the student died.” 9 “When Rav died, R. Isaac b. 
Bisna decreed that none should bring myrtles and palmbranches 
to a wedding feast to the sound of a bell, yet a certain man went 
and did so, and a snake bit him and he died.” 10 Similarly Rav saw 
a man sowing flax at a forbidden time, and he cursed him so that 
the flax did not grow. 11 Just as the rabbis required no worldly pro¬ 
tection, so some of them enjoyed considerable power over mundane 
matters. None of the rabbis would pass by a dilapidated wall that 
threatened to collapse until a certain colleague came, whose merit 
was so great that caution was no longer required, since his merit 
would sustain the wall. 12 

Necromancy was not beyond their powers. When Samuel’s 
father died, the disposition of orphans’ property, of which he was 
bailiff, was unknown to his son, and Samuel was accused of mis¬ 
appropriation. Samuel thereupon went to the cemetery, called up 
his father from the dead, and asked about the missing funds. In the 
meantime his father informed him that he was highly esteemed in 
“this world,” whereupon Samuel insisted that a colleague, who 
had died but had not been admitted into the heavenly academy, be 
accepted. 13 

The two indigenous sciences of Babylonia, astrology and 
medicine, were studied by the rabbis. Samuel in particular was 
a famous astronomer, who said that he was as familiar with the 
ways of the heavens as he was with the streets of Nehardea. No 
clearcut distinction was drawn between astrology, medicine, and 
theology, as in the following account: 

The correct interval for bloodletting is every thirty days. Samuel said, 
“The correct time for bloodletting is Sunday, Wednesday, or Friday, 
but not Monday or Thursday, because a Master has said, ‘He who 
possesses ancestral merit may let blood on Monday and Thursday, be¬ 
cause the Heavenly and Earthly Court are alike [in meeting] then.’ ” 
“Why not on Tuesday [he was asked]?” “Because the planet Mars rules 


9 y. Mo c ed Qatan 3.5. 

10 b. Shabbat 110a. 

11 b. Megillah 5b. 

1 2 b. Ta c anit 20b. 

1 3 b. Berakhot 18b. 
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at the even-numbered hours of the day.” “But on Friday too it rules at 
even-numbered hours?” “Since the multitude are accustomed to it, 
‘The Lord preserveth the simple 5 (Ps. 116:6).” Samuel said, “A Wednes¬ 
day which is the fourth of the month, the fourteenth, and the twenty- 
fourth, a Wednesday which is not followed by four days [in the same 
month], all are dangerous.” And the rabbis laid down an interdict upon 
the eve of every festival on account of the Festival of Pentecost, when 
there issues a wind called Taboah [slaughter], and had not the Israelites 
accepted the Torah it would absolutely have killed them. 14 

This mixture of medicine, astrology, and theology provides a good 
glimpse into the mental processes of the sages. They observed 
keenly and added to the wisdom of their observations that of 
ancient Babylonia. This they drastically reshaped through Jewish 
theology, which held that all things happen on account of Heaven 
and that the specific merits of a person, achieved both through his 
own actions and those of his ancestors, affect his health and wel¬ 
fare. All quite naturally agreed on the value of astrological knowl¬ 
edge, for to deny it would have entailed rejecting an advanced 
science in antiquity. Israel alone was believed to be “free of plane¬ 
tary influence/’ however, and Rav told a story about how 
Abraham’s astrological calculation had been corrected by the Holy 
One. 15 

The rabbi emerges, therefore, as a wonder-working sage, master 
of ancient wisdom both of Israel and of his native Babylonia and 
privy to the occult. He was believed to be able to cast an evil eye, 
to consort with the dead, interpret dreams, signs, and omens, not 
only of stars but also of the animal and physical world. He pos¬ 
sessed clairvoyance. He could bless, and his blessing would bring 
prosperity, or curse with evil result. His advice covered every 
aspect of human affairs, whom to marry, where to live, how to pre¬ 
serve or recover health. He preserved medical traditions and 
achieved a wide reputation as a physician. He shared the popular 
belief that he, or one of his colleagues, could possess sufficient 
merit through piety, learning, or ancestry to preserve the safety of 
a city. He was at the same time a judge and educator, involved in 
Jewish community politics, administration, and culture. But he 
was a political figure who could cause the death of one who an¬ 
gered him, raise the dead, cast a horoscope, and also speak 
authoritatively about the Torah. 

14 b. Shabbat 129b. 

15 b. Shabbat 113b. Most rabbis held that “Israel has no star,” probably for 
theological reasons. But outsiders saw the Jews as deeply engaged by astrology; 
see my “Zoroastrian Critique of Judaism,” Journal of the American Oriental Society , 
LXXXIII (1963), 283-94. 
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If from the rabbis’ perspective the Magus was a sorcerer or 
blasphemer, the Iranians may well have seen the rabbi as a 
Judaized Magus. I discern only one significant difference in their 
functions. The Magus was more similar to the Israelite priest in 
that he originated in a consecrated tribe and was in charge of 
sacrifice and prayer, a role that the rabbi did not play. In other 
ways their leadership and functions were comparable. The Magus 
was teacher and judge. Agathias, the Armenian Christian historian, 
observed that the Magi were widely revered and even venerated. 
Public affairs were guided by their counsel and predictions; “No¬ 
thing among the Persians is regarded as legitimate or just if not 
affirmed by a Magus.” As a state official, he legalized marriages, 
performed sacred rites, propagated the faith, and served as ad¬ 
ministrative and judicial functionary, just as did the rabbi in 
Jewry. From the first century onward, Hellenistic authors looked 
upon the Magi as masters of astronomy and astrology, possessors 
of elevated ethical teachings, theurges, and theologians. Like the 
rabbis, they were masters of necromancy, magic, and medicine. 16 

From the popular viewpoint, the most important function of 
both rabbi and Magus may well have been neither legal nor educa¬ 
tional but medical. It was specifically for neglect of his medical 
duties, and not for heresy, that Bahram I reviled Mani, whom he 
probably would have viewed as a kind of Magus: 

His [Bahrain’s] first words to the Lord were, “You are not welcome.” 
The Lord replied, “What wrong have I done?” The King said, “I have 
sworn not to let you come into this country,” and in anger, he spoke 
thus to the Lord, “Eh! What are you good for, since you go neither fight¬ 
ing nor hunting? But perhaps you are needed for this doctoring and this 
physicking? And you don’t even do that!” The Lord replied thus, “I 
have not done you any wrong. Always have I done good to you and 
your family. Many and numerous were your servants whom I have 
[freed] of demons and witches. Many are those whom I have made rise 
from their illnesses. Many were those from whom I have averted the 
numerous kinds of ague. Many were those who were at the point of 
death, and I have revived them.” 17 

The text purports to be an eyewitness account by Mani’s inter- 

16 See especially Joseph Bidez and Franz Cumont, op. cit ., passim ; R. C. 
Zaehner, Dawn and Twilight of Zoroastrianism (London, 1962), pp. 161-67; A. 
Christensen, L'lran sous les Sassanides (Copenhagen, 1944), pp. 110-17; Geo 
Widengren, Die Religionen Irans (Stuttgart, 1965), pp. 259-65; J. Duchesne- 
Guillemin, La religion de VIran ancien (Paris, 1962), pp. 157 ff., 245 ff.; Alessandro 
Bausani, Persia religiosa (Milan, 1959), pp. 81—83; R. C. Zaehner, Zurvan , A 
Zoroastrian Dilemma (Oxford, 1955), pp. 19-26. The issue here is not how or where 
the Magi originated but how they functioned in Sasanian times. 

17 W. B. Henning, “Mani’s Last Journey,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, X (1939-42), 941-53. 
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preter and hence may provide historically valuable information. If 
so, it is especially striking that Mani assumed the correctness of 
Bahrain’s belief that one rightful task was to heal, and he replied 
accordingly. He said nothing about being 4 ‘the seal of prophecy” 
or offering a message to complete the revelations of Zoroaster, 
Jesus, and Buddha, merely that he had exorcised devils and healed 
sickness. 

Similarly the famous encounters between Samuel and 3 Ablat, the 
Iranian sage, centered on astrology, medicine, and the theology of 
merits: 

3 Ablat found Samuel sleeping in the sun. “0 Jewish sage,” he said, “can 
that which is injurious be beneficial?” “It is a day of bleeding,” he 
replied. 18 

Samuel and 3 Ablat were sitting while certain people were going to a lake. 
3 Ablat said to Samuel, “That man is going, but will not return, for a 
snake will bite him and he will die.” “If he is a Jew, he will go and re¬ 
turn,” Samuel replied. While they were sitting, the man went and re¬ 
turned. 3 Ablat arose and threw off [the man’s] knapsack, and found a 
snake in it, cut up into pieces. Samuel said to him, “What did you do?” 
“Every day we pooled our bread and ate it, but today one of us had no 
bread and he was ashamed. I said to them, ‘I will go and collect it.’ 
When I came to him, I pretended to take from him so that he should not 
be ashamed.” 19 

In the liberal age of Shapur I, such an encounter likely would have 
taken place frequently. While an exchange of legal traditions took 
place, the focus of interest was on theology, medicine, and astro¬ 
nomy-astrology. The rabbi and the Magus had these in common 
most of all, and while pedagogical techniques in their respective 
schools may have elicited popular ridicule among both communi¬ 
ties, their knowledge of natural and occult sciences set each apart 
within his group for particular and widespread respect. 

These parallels do not suggest that the rabbis were Iranized, for 
some Palestinian rabbis were similarly endowed, it was widely be¬ 
lieved, with extraordinary powers and exercised far more than 
merely legal and pedagogical authority. At the same time, one 
should stress how different Rav and Samuel and their contem¬ 
poraries appear by contrast to Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai and 
those of his first-century colleagues who shared his view that heal¬ 
ing was not the task of the rabbi but, rather, of another kind of 

18 b. Shabbat 129a. 

19 Ibid., 156b. My History of the Jews in Babylonia, I. The Parthian Period (Leiden, 
1965), p. 162, n. 2, lists further references. Especially see b. c Avodah Zarah 30b and 
y. Shabbat 3.4, where 3 Ablat questioned Levib. Sisi concerning an apparent anomaly 
in Sabbath law. Levi’s answer was not regarded as fully candid by this students. 
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theurge. 20 Indeed, it would be valuable to restudy the lives of the 
Tannaim and early Amoraim and to develop categories to isolate 
and organize the particular functions ascribed to each. We know 
that some Tannaim specialized in learning particular sections of 
the law. It may well have been that to others were assigned par¬ 
ticular theurgical functions. In any event, it is clear that the third- 
century Babylonian rabbis were regarded as especially competent 
physicians when, as in the case of Samuel, they visited Palestine. 
If the rabbis were not Iranized, however, it is quite obvious that 
the Magi were scarcely Judaized. Both represent exemplifications 
of Hellenization, a process well advanced by the third century a.d. 
Each represents a modality of Hellenization, however, in which in¬ 
herited culture determined the specific forms that Hellenization 
would take. We do not, therefore, profitably contrast rabbis as 
Judaized Magi with Hellenized Magi. The rabbi and the Magus 
were similar because both represented responses to conditions 
common to their respective cultures. It remains for scholars com¬ 
petent to study these matters to explain what was Hellenistic and 
what was not in the qualities and functions ascribed to both 
Jewish and Iranian religious-political leaders. 

The combination of magical and political functions common to 
both rabbi and Magus, thus rendering them parallel figures, is not 
common elsewhere. Some have supposed that any “holy man” 
would do pretty much the things ascribed to the rabbi and the 
Magus and hence have concluded that the parallels are so wide¬ 
spread as to be meaningless in any specific instance. The rabbi, 
however, represents a very different type of leader in the history of 
Israelite culture from, for example, the kohen or the nabi, or the 
judge (shofet). The kohen was, as we have noted, primarily a sacer¬ 
dotal figure, and yet in other ways he bears no significant compari¬ 
son to the Magus. The nabi held no such central position in politics 
and culture as did the rabbi. The judge was no lawyer, and did not 
heal. Neither the Magus nor the rabbi is remotely similar to the 
shaman. Nor, as I have said, is the combination of political and 
theurgic functions commonplace even within the Pharisaic and 
rabbinic academies before the third century, for, as we saw, in the 
first century theurgy and medicine were regarded by Rabban 
Yohanan ben Zakkai as distinctly unrabbinical functions. 

There are many kinds of “holy men,” but among them, it seems 

20 See my Life of Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai (Leiden, 1962), pp. 27-32. R. 
Yohanan ben Zakkai’s student, Hanina ben Dosa, healed his son, and R. Yohanan 
told his wife that Hanina was like a slave before the king, while he was like a 
prince before the king. 
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to me that the rabbi and the Magus have much in common with 
one another and much to distinguish them from others. 21 

EXCURSUS 

In 4 ‘The Iranian Component in the Bible, Apocrypha, and 
Qumran: A Review of the Evidence” (History of Religions , V, 
No. 2 [1966], 183-216), Professor David Winston, University of 
Judaism, Los Angeles, amasses considerable data which, he thinks, 
points to an identification, by Jews, of Zoroaster and Baruch b. 
Neriah. He argues that pre-Christian, Jewish-Hellenistic tradition 
identified Zoroaster with Ezekiel. “Since there was a Jewish tradi¬ 
tion that Jeremiah and Baruch ended up in Babylonia ... it would 
have been a natural development for Jewish Hellenistic historio¬ 
graphy to extend the identification of Zoroaster to either of these 
two prophets [sic!].” He points to a number of “parallels”: 
Jeremiah, Baruch, and Zoroaster were held to have predicted the 
coming of the Messiah; the Syrian Apocalypse of Baruch contained 
a division of history characteristic of Zoroastrianism; Ben Sira was 
the issue of Jeremiah’s daughter; Jeremiah commanded exiled 
priests to conceal the holy fire; etc., etc. What all this has to do 
with Baruch, who was not a prophet so far as the Bible is con¬ 
cerned, and who was also not the same person as Jeremiah, com¬ 
pletely eludes me. Winston further states that “Neusner’s argu¬ 
ment that the Jews’ spiritual genealogy for Zoroaster was based on 
the Tower of Babylon legend is without foundation.” It is not my 
“argument” but Louis Ginzberg’s, in Legends of the Jews (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1947), V, 150-51, n. 54, and 200-201, n. 83, as my “Note” 
indicated. All I said in my “Note” was that no Jewish source avail¬ 
able to us identified Baruch and Zoroaster. Winston brings no new 
data to prove otherwise. Jews may well have made such an identi¬ 
fication, but the data we now have does not prove it and quite 
adequately can be explained strictly within the necessities of 
Christian exegesis. 

On the other hand, Winston correctly points to an exaggeration 
on my part of the possible consequences of such an identification. 
Since I did not believe that the Jews did any such thing, I was not 


21 When I read this paper in an earlier draft at the 1966 meeting of the American 
Oriental Society Biblical Section, at Dropsie College, I greatly benefited from the 
criticism of those present, especially Professors Moshe Greenberg, University of 
Pennsylvania, Jonas Greenfield, University of California at Berkeley, and John 
Wevers, University of Toronto. I am much indebted to these gracious colleagues, 
and especially to Professor Jonathan Z. Smith, University of California at Santa 
Barbara, for the note cited above. 
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sufficiently cautious in stating the consequences if the contrary 
were the case. I appreciate his correction. 

While Winston recognizes at the outset of his interesting review 
the problem of dating much Pahlavi literature, he does not hesitate 
to cite the Bundahisn (p. 196), Denkart, Menok-i Xrat, and other 
texts which are by no means to be dated to pre-Christian times. 
The obvious dualistic parallels are susceptible of more than one ex¬ 
planation. As Professor Gershom G. Scholem states 22 in denying 
any real evidence for Iranian influence on Qumran and Gnosticism, 

4 'Could not dualistic speculation have developed as an inner pro¬ 
cess within monotheism? . . . The psychology of ontological dual¬ 
ism is Greek, not Iranian . . . Could not ontological dualism have 
been a development of biblical theology and terminology in 
Jewish heretical minds, perhaps even before rabbinical Judaism 
took form?” Seeking parallels in Zurvanism does not help us 
greatly, because of the obvious chronological problems. The state 
of our knowledge on cults in the Iranian idiom in Parthian times is 
hardly satisfactory. As Professor Morton Smith pointed out in his 
review (Anglican Theological Review [1962], pp. 231-34), of 
R. C. Zaehner’s Dawn and Twilight of Zoroastrianism , the "high 
noon” that should have been Zaehner’s chapter on Arsacid days is 
simply missing: "There is no account of the Parthians, nor any 
discussion of what happened to Zoroastrianism during the half¬ 
millennium and more from Alexander ... to the rise of the 
Sassanids.” The reason is that we know very little about what 
books, ideas, mythologies, and cults flourished in Arsacid times. 
W. B. Bailey, in Zoroastrian Problems of the Ninth Century Books 
(Oxford, 1943) would hardly leave one confident that even Avestan 
traditions can be cited without considerable hesitation when talk¬ 
ing about first-century b.c. matters. 

The narrowly historical question aside, I think Winston has 
shown very striking parallels, but I am by no means clear what he 
wants us to infer upon the basis of such parallels. I do not think we 
understand more than before about the religion of the Qumran 
community. We are not told much about how it understood the 
dualistic notions Winston finds so similar to Iranian ones. I find it 
significant that Iranists, such as my teacher, Professor Richard N. 
Frye, prefer to regard Qumran as a mainly Hellenistic problem, 
while Hellenists look across the Euphrates to Babylonian and 

22 “Judaism and Gnosticism,” a lecture at the Comparative Studies Center, 
Dartmouth College, published by the Center in Minutes of the Seminar on Religions 
in Antiquity (Hanover, N.H., 1966). 
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Iranian traditions. It may well be, as Scholem suggests, that the 
phenomenon before us is not at all adequately illuminated by 
genetic and similar inquiries at all. The issue for the history of re¬ 
ligions is not how we shall reduce a singular phenomenon merely to 
those elements in which it is similar to other phenomena but how 
we shall comprehend the phenomenon before us. After we have con¬ 
sidered possible parallels, even raised the questions concerning 
origin and influence and “penetration,” we have most of our task 
still before us. 

These reflections are not meant to suggest that Winston has not 
greatly enriched us. Quite to the contrary, I believe he has offered 
a splendid contribution, by his systematic reconsideration of data 
otherwise not examined together, by doing so from a particularly 
learned perspective. As I have said, I am grateful for his careful 
criticism of my “Note,” even though I find myself unconvinced by 
his alternate treatment of the problem and still much in doubt 
about his broader thesis. 
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JEWS AND JUDAISM 
UNDER IRANIAN 
RULE : BIBLIO¬ 
GRAPHICAL 
REFLECTIONS 


From the Parthian conquest of Babylonia, in 140-120 b.c., to the 
Moslem victory over the Sasanians in 640 a.d., almost eight 
centuries later, Babylonian and much of Mesopotamian Jewry 
lived under Iranian governments. Our interest here is in the 
political, religious, and cultural consequences of that long period 
of symbiosis. 

I 

David Winston, “The Iranian Component in the Bible, Apo¬ 
crypha, and Qumran: A Review of the Evidence,” History of 
Religions , V (No. 2), 183-216 (to which I have replied briefly in 
V (No. 3), 176-78), has provided a partial summary of the exten¬ 
sive literature which deals with the Iranian influence upon 
Palestinian Judaism. Just what one means by Iranian “influence” 
remains to be more closely defined. Many have supposed that any 
evidence of dualism, such as a reference to light and darkness, or 
Jewish conceptions similar to Mazdean ones of any period, for 

I am grateful to Professor Ezra Spicehandler, Hebrew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion, Cincinnati, for suggesting this study and for his helpful 
comments upon it. My thanks are due also to Professors Morton Smith, Jonathan 
Z. Smith, Baruch Levine, and Hans H. Penner for important critical comments. 
I retain responsibility for all deficiencies. 
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example, concerning Satan, Gayomart/Adam, eschatology, angel- 
ology, demonology, and the like, indicate Iranian influence. For 
instance, Winston supposes that the undeniable similarity be¬ 
tween Zurvanite and Qumranian dualism is proof of “inter¬ 
penetration.” It might, however, be the result of parallel, 
independent developments. We must try to determine the 
circumstances which may have led to the introduction of Iranian 
religious ideas or forms into Judaism. Who were the intermediaries 
on each side? When and where did they meet? Is there no other 
explanation for the existence in each culture of parallel concepts, 
institutions, beliefs, or structures, but “interpenetration,” or 
“influence,” of one upon the other? If, as between Qumran and 
Zurvanism, we find striking similarities, we may satisfactorily 
account for them without positing reciprocal influence. Both 
constitute dualisms within monotheist systems. Zurvanism was a 
Zoroastrian monotheist “heresy” within dualism, following R. C. 
Zaehner, Zurvan, A Zoroastrian Dilemma (Oxford, 1955); and the 
Qumran sectarians were a Jewish dualist “heresy” within mono¬ 
theism. Both, therefore, represent dualistic structures within a 
monotheist framework. Indeed, the sources within Israelite 
monotheism from which such a dualism may have emerged have 
hardly been explored. One hardly need turn to Iran to account for 
Israelite ethical, anthropological, or metaphysical dualism. It 
would, by contrast, be simple enough to argue that Achaemenid 
political domination of Palestine from circa 540 to 333 b.c. made a 
profound impact upon Palestinian Judaism. But if so, what were 
the means by which such influence was mediated? Was Palestine 
so inundated by Persian officials, tradesmen, priests, and the like, 
that the Jews were likely to have had intimate contact with, and 
knowledge of, their traditions? Morton Smith’s forthcoming volume 
on The Formation of Palestinian Judaism: To the Age of the 
Maccabees , to be published next year by Columbia University 
Press, contains substantial data which suggest that both Achae¬ 
menid and Israelite life had come under Hellenistic influence long 
before Alexander’s conquest of the Near and Middle East. 

A further issue is: What was the state of Iranian religion in 
Parthian and Sasanian times? Are the contents of Avestan, 
Pahlavi, and Pazend texts, cited as evidence for Zoroastrian 
beliefs, valid evidence for the earlier periods? A view of the severe 
problem of dating book-Pahlavi texts will be found in W. B. 
Bailey, Zoroastrian Problems in the Ninth Century Books (Oxford, 
1943), pp. 149-77, which should be compared to Jacques Duchesne- 
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Guillemin, “La Fixation de 1’A vest a,” Indo-Iranica: Melanges 
presenter a Georg Morgenstierne a Voccasion de son soixante-dixieme 
anniversaire (Wiesbaden, 1964), pp. 62-67, and J.-P. de Menasce, 
Une encyclopedie mazdeenne , le Denlcart (Paris, 1958), 56 ff. The 
best recent popular critical studies of Achaemenid and Sasanian 
religion include J. Duchesne-Guillemin, La religion de VIran ancien 
(Paris, 1964), and R. C. Zaehner, Dawn and Twilight of Zoro¬ 
astrianism (London, 1961), to mention only two important works. 
But for Zoroaster himself, studies begin, I think, with W. B. 
Henning, Zoroaster: Politician or Witchdoctor? (Oxford, 1951). 

The broader issue of Judaic-Mazdean relationships is this: If one 
discovers a significant parallel, such as the perfectly obvious one 
between Judaic and Mazdean eschatology, as traced by R. H. 
Charles, A Critical History of the Doctrine of Future Life in Israel , 
in Judaism , and in Christianity (London, 1899, reprinted in New 
York, 1963, with an Introduction by George W. Buchanan), what 
are we to make of it? Who borrowed from whom? Or have both 
borrowed from a single anterior source? The usual answer given 
in recent times is that Israel must have borrowed from Iran, 
though Moulton, J. Darmesteter, Scheftelowitz, and others earlier 
thought that Israel had influenced Iran. The question of an 
anterior source is almost never raised to begin with. Both probably 
drew, however, from common Middle Eastern sources. The 
Babylonian roots in cuneiform culture of postbiblical Judaism 
have never been fully examined. We have helpful studies by 
philologists, tracing relationships between Hebrew and Akkadian 
words, and by biblical and cuneiform scholars on the earlier period, 
such as J. J. Finkelstein, “Bible and Babel,” Commentary , XXVI 
(1958), 431-44. Qualified Assyriologists, however, have yet to 
explain systematically what was Babylonian about Babylonian 
Judaism and what was Babylonian about the syneretistic Babylon- 
ian-Iranian-Hellenistic culture of later times. Scholars of ancient 
Near Eastern law, such as Yohanan Muffs, Studies in Elephantine 
Papyri (Leiden, 1968), and Baruch A. Levine, “Mulugu Melug: 
The Origins of a Talmudic Legal Institution” (to appear in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society), have persuasively shown 
the Babylonian roots of some Talmudic legal forms and expres¬ 
sions. But broader cultural phenomena, such as the ancient 
Middle Eastern common law, have yet to be traced. It seems to me 
premature to try to decide the relation of Iranian to Talmudic 
law or religion before an extended preliminary inquiry into the 
roots of both in cuneiform law has been undertaken. (A helpful 
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example of what can be accomplished is W. W. Hallo, “Akkadian 
Apocalypses/' Israel Exploration Journal , XVI [No. 4], 231-42.) 
Similarly, is it not equally premature to try to decide the relation¬ 
ships between other aspects of Iranian and Jewish culture? 
Parallels may indicate a common root or a common response to a 
shared condition, rather than a reciprocal influence. This is not to 
suggest that informed and specific accounts of Iranian words, 
ideas, and institutions do not illuminate Babylonian Talmudic 
data. Quite to the contrary, works such as Ezra Spicehandler, 
“Dina de Magista and Be Davar: Notes on Gentile Courts in 
Talmudic Babylonia/' Hebrew Union College Annual , XXVI, 
333-54, are all too rare. 

If we must make premature hypotheses, let me here hypothe¬ 
cate that Iranian “influences" on the culture and religion of 
Babylonian Jewry, and all the more so of Palestinian Jewry, have 
been for the most part exaggerated and overrated. 1 Examining 
just what the Talmudic rabbis actually knew about Iranian 
culture, we can hardly be impressed by the depth of their knowl¬ 
edge. Some could understand Pahlavi when it was spoken but 
could not read it. The Talmud preserves a thoroughly garbled 
account of Persian festivals, and two of the three Mazdean holidays 
the rabbis mention were in fact days upon which taxes had to be 
paid, so their knowledge does not prove to have been very pro¬ 
found. The exchanges between various third-century rabbis and 
magi recorded in the Talmud center upon astrology and medicine, 
the two indigenous, autochthonous sciences of Babylonia cultivated 

1 All the more so for Babylonian Jewish “influence” on Palestinian Judaism. 
For example, C. S. Mann, “The Jerusalem Church in Acts,” in Johannes Munck, 
The Acts of the Apostles (“The Anchor Bible,” Vol. XXXI [New York, 1967]), 
p. 282, states: “The Parthian invasion about 140 B.c., with the resulting dis¬ 
ruption of ordered life, meant that the old irrigation systems could no longer be 
maintained, and the complex system of retaining dikes . . . quickly broke. As a 
result, the Euphrates and Tigris rivers both changed their courses. This disastrous 
break with previously ordered ways of life . . . must have brought with it whole¬ 
sale emigration of Jews.” I do not know the basis for Mann’s allegation. In his 
Diyala studies ( Land behind Baghdad , a History of Settlement on the Diyala Plains 
[Chicago, 1965], pp. 61 ff.), Robert McC. Adams does not refer to such widespread 
destruction in the nearby Diyala basin. It is true that Babylonia changed hands 
several times between 140 and 120, but evidence of destruction so widespread as 
to lead to forced migration, let alone emigration, is not known to me. In any 
event, no source refers to such an emigration, and while an argument based upon 
silence may not be impressive, it is still stronger than an allegation based upon no 
direct, pertinent evidence whatever. (The only substantial attempt at emigration 
from Babylonia to Palestine, excluding the small band of Zamaris [Zimri], took 
place about 362-63, in consequence of Julian’s promise to rebuild the Temple, 
when a passing messiah urged Jews to return. According to Christian Syriac 
hagiographical sources, many thousands of Mahozan Jews did in fact try to 
emigrate but were slaughtered by the troops of Shapur II. But this has no 
relevance whatever to Mann’s point.) 
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in the Babylonian schools down to the first century a.d. and 
studied by sages of other groups settled in the region. Evidences 
for these statements will be found in my History of the Jews in 
Babylonia , I: The Parthian Period (Leiden, 1965); II: The Early 
Sasanian Period (Leiden, 1966); III: From Shapur I to Shapur II 
(Leiden, 1968); and IV: The Age of Shapur II (in press, Leiden, 
for 1969). I do not know how much the Talmudic rabbis knew 
about, or inherited from, cuneiform law and other aspects of Baby¬ 
lonian civilization. Babylonian Jewry lived side by side with the 
ancient Semitic peoples of the region, so that by the turn of the 
fourth century, more than nine hundred years of symbiosis had 
gone by. One should therefore expect to find many examples of 
borrowing. But I know of no comprehensive work providing such 
examples. Even the legal data have been rather fragmentarily and 
unsystematically considered. 

Attention has focused upon Iranian and Jewish relationships, 
but most of those who studied such matters knew little about the 
problems of working with book-Pahlavi and other Iranian sources. 
The great philologians, W. and B. Geiger, were exceptional. The 
latter's signed articles in the revised printing of A. Kohut’s edition 
of Aruhh Completum (New York, 1956) are of primary importance, 
as are his scattered articles in the Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes. His “The Synagogue, Middle Iranian Texts,” 
in C. H. Kraeling’s The Synagogue (“Excavations at Dura Euro- 
pos,” Yol. VIII, Part I [New Haven, Conn., 1956]), pp. 283-317, 
provides a model for such studies. Among the cultural historians, 
Geiger has no counterpart. Most contemporary historians of 
religion and theologians normally have considerable training in 
Semitic and Hellenistic languages and culture but are usually 
quite uninformed about problems of Iranology, which facilitates 
their reaching neat and easy conclusions. By contrast one may 
note Richard N. Frye, “Reitzenstein and Qumran Revisited by an 
Iranian,” Harvard Theological Review IV (1962), 261-68, and his 
“Problems in the Study of Iranian Religions,” in Jacob Neusner 
(ed.) Religions in Antiquity: Essays in Memory of Erwin Ramsdell 
Goodenough (suppls. to Numen, Vol. XIV, Leiden, 1968), 
pp. 583-89. 

II 

The writing of the history of the Jews under Parthian and 
Sasanian rule began with Nahman Zvi Gezav, c Al Naharot Bavel 
(Warsaw, 1876), a work which in general has been curiously 
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neglected. Gezav studied Iranian history and culture as best he 
could, and given the primitive state of knowledge in his day, he 
made a singular contribution. But he had no successors. The next 
really historical work, not merely a collection of clever exegeses of 
Talmudic texts or a kind of secular hagiography listing leading 
rabbis and recounting as history Talmudic stories of their careers 
and virtues, is Salo W. Baron, A Social and Religious History of 
the Jews (Philadelphia, 1952), Vol. II. Baron’s contribution to this 
subject has never received adequate appreciation. It was Baron 
who transformed a literature mostly used for exegesis into a 
historically useful body of documents, who redefined “Talmudic 
history” in coherent and significant sociological and historical 
categories. 

Previous historians—such as H. Graetz, History of the Jews 
(reprinted in Philadelphia, 1948), Vol. II; Salomon Funk, Die 
Juden in Babylonien (Berlin, 1902) Vols. I and II; I. H. Weiss, Dor 
Dor ve Dorshav (4th ed.; Vilna, 1904), Vol. Ill; Ze°ev Yavz , 
Sefer Toledot Yisrael (Tel Aviv, 1935), Vols. VI and VII; and 
I. Y. Halevy, Dorot HaRishonim (Vienna and Berlin, 1923), Vol. 
I, Parts 3 and 5, and Vol. II—saw Babylonian Jewish history 
under the Arsacids and Sasanians as “Talmudic history.” That is to 
say, they used a literary category to define a historical period. 
Such was the method of nineteenth-century German historio¬ 
graphy in the path of Hegel and Kant. The underlying philosophy 
assumed that what was historical about history was politics and the 
creations of the ‘spirit.’ ‘Spiritual creations’ were enshrined in the 
literature produced by great minds. The doings of ordinary 
people, as preserved in social and economic history, the develop¬ 
ment of other than political institutions—these were not worthy 
of the historian’s attention. 

Since politics was understood as the affairs of nations, the Jews 
were not supposed to possess a political life, for they had no 
national government; all that was therefore left for them was 
literature. And it was more than sufficient. The presupposition 
that whatever was important had been recorded in the Babylonian 
Talmud and other rabbinic documents, moreover, conformed to 
the theological conviction that the Pharisees and their Tannaitic 
and Amoraic heirs had constituted “normative Judaism.” What 
they said was Judaism, and whoever diverged represented heresy. 
This question was hardly asked: What was the relationship 
between a rabbinic law or saying and the actualities of everyday 
fife? It was assumed that merely describing rabbinical laws and 
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sayings would constitute satisfactory history. Depicting the rabbis 
not as striking examples of religious and political leadership but 
rather as authoritative teachers and embodiments of Judaism was 
the content of that history. Since the Talmud and cognate litera¬ 
ture had become normative over the centuries, it was assumed that 
they represented all that was important in Judaism during the 
period in which they took shape—hence, “Talmudic history.” 

Talmudic history was understood to extend roughly from Ezra 
to the Moslem conquest, for historians found in the Talmudic 
stories, whether verifiable or not, data relevant to those centuries. 
The great dividing points, such as the destruction of the Temple in 
Jerusalem, or the Bar Kokhba War, or the conversion of Con¬ 
stantine, or the rise of the Sasanians, were noted, to be sure. But 
history was divided into “the biblical period” and “the Talmudic 
period.” Within “Talmudic history,” the nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century historians naturally focused upon what seemed 
to them historically interesting materials within Talmudic and 
cognate literature. They were, excepting Halevy, not well 
trained in legal studies, nor did they find much of merit in theo¬ 
logical or exegetical lore. But the Talmud contains many stories 
about rabbis. So “Talmudic history” was written in terms of 
generations, of rabbis, of academies, and, in a limited measure, of 
the character of the ideas and literature produced in a given place 
and time. 

Both the need to criticize and verify sources and the task of 
recovering some sort of sustained narrative lay beyond the concern 
and methodological capacity of the earlier historians. Whatever 
the text said happened actually did happen. One had to compare 
and contrast various accounts, where available, but the sources 
were never subjected to searching criticism of either lower or 
higher varieties. In the positivist tradition, the earlier historians 
supposed they could report what had “really” happened. Since the 
sources contain many details contrary to what rational, modern 
men expect to happen—such as letters dropped from heaven into 
the laps of academicians, resurrections of the dead, and other 
exceptional events—the historians would simply omit reference 
to such details and use the rest of the account as if they did not 
exist to begin with. The philological historians imagined that once 
they had properly established, understood, and interpreted a text 
in its own setting, they then knew pretty much what happened. 
I cannot think of a less likely supposition. On the other hand, the 
weaving of various stories into paragraphs and chapters required 
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a sort of historical exegesis of texts, which in Graetz’s and Yavez’s 
hands turned into out-and-out sermonizing. Halevy’s exegesis was 
far more impressive, in my opinion. He concerned himself mostly 
with the misconceptions of earlier historians, whom he called 
contemptuously “German sages,” and in the midst of his fiery 
polemic, he produced many thorough and penetrating accounts of 
specific problems. He is by far the hardest to follow however. One 
needs to read a given section four or five times before the train of 
thought emerges clearly. 

Before Baron, therefore, most historians conceived Talmudic 
history as a category of Talmudic literary studies. They rarely 
consulted non-Jewish sources, and when they did, they merely 
read popular-scientific accounts, as in the cases of Gezav, Graetz, 
and Yavez. The Jews were people who suffered, wrote books, and 
produced great and holy leaders. The lived inside a test tube, and 
the history and culture of the “surrounding peoples” played no 
role in their development. And most strikingly, the Jews and the 
rabbis were one and the same. That the rabbis’ laws did not 
necessarily describe the social life of ordinary people, that their 
theological and moral dicta did not fill the minds of the common 
folk, that the academy and the street were not one and the same— 
these possibilities are not considered. So “Talmudic history,” 
“the history of the Jews,” and “Judaism” were identified with one 
another in the minds of the historians. 

Baron is the first major Jewish historian to see the historical task 
in this period as a social-scientific one. In studying Talmudic and 
cognate documents, he raised basically social-scientific questions 
and answered these questions, as best he could, according to the 
canons of critical inquiry rather than the convictions of theo¬ 
logians. He is not an exegete of texts, though he knows texts, nor a 
defender of the faith. He sees the Jews as they were, living among 
various peoples and governments, developing institutions of 
politics and culture, responding to contemporary issues and 
challenges. Each of his notes is a bibliographical study of a problem. 
In studying specific matters, I have found it invariably useful to 
see first of all what Baron read. After considerably more detailed 
study than was necessary for his purposes, I have normally found 
he read everything he “should” have read and noted nothing in¬ 
consequential or superfluous. He very frequently points out sub¬ 
jects for further study, and given his grand knowledge of the 
scholarly literature, no one can give better guidance about what we 
do and do not know. The beginning of the study of the Jews and 
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Judaism under Parthian and Sasanian rule is a close and careful 
reading of Baron’s A Social and Religious History of the Jews, Vol. 
II, text and notes. His is the best account known to me of the state 
of our knowledge up to 1952. 

One would want, however, a secure knowledge of the frame¬ 
work of political history. For this purpose, N. C. Debevoise, 
Political History of Parthia (Chicago, 1938), remains most satis¬ 
factory. Jozef Wolski of Cracow is presently writing a new 
Parthian history. Anyone familiar with his recent articles, for 
example, “L’etat Parthe des arsacides,” Palaeologia, VII (1959), 
91 ff., and “Decay of the Iranian Empire of the Seleucids and the 
Chronology of the Parthians’ Beginnings,” Berytus , XII (1956), 
35-52, will anticipate a definitive statement. For Sasanian times, 
Arthur Christensen’s Ulran sous les sassanides (2d ed.; Copen¬ 
hagen, 1944) is basic. I find George Rawlinson, Seventh Great 
Oriental Monarchy (London, 1876), of continuing value. Rawlinson 
extensively quotes the Greek and Latin historians. For the Persian, 
Arabic, Armenian, Manichaean, and Christian-Syriac sources, 
Christensen is, of course, of greater use. 

Some Iranists working in pre-Islamic materials take a keen 
interest in Jewish data, though few are adequately trained to make 
much use of it. Among these, Geo Widengren, “The Status of the 
Jews in the Sassanian Empire,” Iranica Antigua, I (1961), 117-62, 
and his Iranisch-semitisch Kulturbegegnung in parthischer Zeit 
(Cologne, 1958) and “Quelques rapports entre juifs et iraniens a 
l’epoque des Parthes,” Supplements to Vetus Testamentum, 
Volume du congres, Strasbourg, 1956, IV (Leiden, 1957), 197-242, 
are of greatest importance. Widengren’s contribution is to bring 
to bear a wide range of knowledge of Babylonian and Iranian data 
upon specific Jewish issues. In his Iranica Antigua paper, he 
surveys Pahlavi and Oriental Christian sources in Syriac, 
Armenian, and Greek, providing a compendium of references to the 
Jews and Judaism. Some of the material was known before his 
time, but he called attention to many items previously not 
properly appreciated. Apart from many philologists, only one 
other Iranist has consistently attended to Jewish materials and 
done so with appropriate care—Otakar Klima. He makes ex¬ 
cellent use of the German translation of the Talmud and the 
original texts as well. His work shows continuing interest in 
questions of Jewish cultural and religious history, both in Mazdak: 
Geschichte einer sozialen Bewegung im sassanidischen Persien 
(Prague, 1957) and in the accompanying “Mazdak und die Juden,” 
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Archiv Orientdlni, XXIV (1956), 420-31. Similarly, his Manis 
Zeit und Leben (Prague, 1962) is exceptional among books on 
Mani and Manichaeism for its careful use of relevant Jewish 
sources. Many Iranists cite the well-known data in Graetz, and 
some refer to J. Newman (below), to the exclusion of weightier 
studies. Their discussion of the Jews and Judaism reflects a rather 
passing concern at best, as in M.-L. Chaumont, “Les sassanides et 
la christianisation de l’empire iranien au Ille siecle de notre ere,” 
Revue de Vhistoire des religions , CLXV (1964), 165-202. Were 
Judaism not mentioned, it would hardly matter. Since Chaumont 
does raise the question of why Kartir persecuted the Jews, circa 
272-92 (on pp. 192-93), it is deplorable that she has apparently 
not read important monographs on the subject. Her reference to 
the exilarch does not even indicate knowledge of Lazarus (below) 
nor of the excellent Jewish Encyclopedia article of W. Bacher 
(“Exilarch,” Jewish Encyclopedia , V, 294 ff.) Iranists quickly 
recognize the limitations of non-specialists attempting to make 
use of Iranian data. It is time they perceived how superficially 
they have studied so rich a resource of information on Sasanian 
Iran as the Talmud. It constitutes a document of far more than 
narrowly philological interest for Iranian studies. 

Ill 

The monographic literature on Babylonian Jewish history in 
Arsacid and Sasanian times is not rich. We are, nonetheless, 
fortunate in having some excellent, entirely reliable guides to 
geographical and political data. Let us note, first of all, the truly 
definitive works. One must begin with Jacob Obermeyer, Die 
Landschaft Babylonien im Zeitalter des Talmuds und des Gaonats 
(Frankfurt, 1929), which rendered obsolete all former work on the 
geography of Jewry in Babylonia and has never been superseded. 
Obermeyer’s researches involved travel throughout the region, 
conversation with local inhabitants, and careful study of sites as 
well as of literary evidences, while he worked as tutor for a Persian 
pretender. Two other works of exceptional value are Felix 
Lazarus, “Die Haupter der Vertriebenen: Beitrage zu einer 
Geschichte der Exilfurst in Babylonien unter den Arsakiden und 
Sassaniden,” Jahrbucher fur judische Geschichte und Literatur , 
X (1890), 1-183, and N. Brull, “Adiabene,” in the same journal, 
I (1874), 58-86; both provide a thorough account of the sources. 
M. Beer’s article on the exilarchate in Ziyyon , XXVIII (1963), 
1-33, represents an important supplement to Lazarus, and his as 
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yet unpublished dissertation on the “Social and Economic Status 
of the Babylonian Amoraim,” in Hebrew (Ramat Gan, 1963, in 
mimeographed form), will, when published, represent a major and 
lasting contribution. What I find most useful in Lazarus’ monograph 
is his thorough and systematic presentation of the primary sources 
and careful study of Geonic traditions. Beer copiously cites evi¬ 
dence on the economic, political, and administrative aspects of the 
exilarchate and rabbinate. Neither work fully elucidates the 
relationship between the rabbi and the exilarch or the political 
theories underlying their conflicting claim to rule Jewry. And, 
unfortunately, Lazarus and Beer both suppose that evidence 
pertaining to one period applies equally to the whole three or more 
centuries under study. So neither describes the development, 
growth, and change of the exilarchate over a long period of time. 

We have no systematic philological study showing the Iranian 
background of Talmudic language, but the nearest thing to a full 
catalogue of Persian words in the Talmud is found in S. Telegdi, 
“Essai sur la phonetique des emprunts iraniens en arameen 
talmudique,” Journal Asiatique, CCXXVI (1935), 177-257. The 
Geigers’ contributions, noted above, cannot be overestimated. 
Apart from Beer’s dissertation on one limited aspect, economic 
history remains to be written. Julius Newman’s volumes on The 
Agricultural Life of the Jews in Babylonia , 200-500 (London, 1932) 
and the mimeographed pamphlet, “Commercial Life of the Jews 
in Babylonia,” provide an arrangement by topic of whatever data 
Newman found of interest. No one supposes that they provide, or 
replace, rigorous and thorough economic history, for they are 
merely neat arrangements of relevant sayings. P. M. Heichelheim, 
“Roman Syria,” in Tenney Frank (ed.), An Economic Survey of 
Ancient Rome (Baltimore, 1938), IV, 121-258, contains much 
important information and has been unaccountably ignored. Just 
now, we are gaining access to the brilliant work of Soviet Iranists, 
in particular, N. Pigulevskaj a, Les villes de Vetat iranien aux 
epoques parthe et sassanide (Paris, 1963). Those unfortunates who, 
like myself, do not yet know Russian will be glad, also, for the 
occasional remarks on social and economic history found in 
Vladimir G. Lukonin, Persia II (Cleveland, 1967), which is mainly 
devoted to archeological and artistic issues. 

An exemplary recent work in legal history is R. Yaron, Gifts in 
Contemplation of Death in Jewish and Roman Law (Oxford, 1960). 
Yaron helpfully stresses aspects of legal development and change. 
A. Gulak, Yesodei HaMishpat Ha c Ivri (Berlin, 1922), Vols. 
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I-IV, and Boaz Cohen’s collected essays, Jewish and Roman Law , 
a Comparative Study (New York, 1966), Vols. I and II, provide 
accounts of Jewish law. None of these works concentrates speci¬ 
fically upon Babylonian Jewish law, nor would it have been 
possible to do so. I do not know why the interest in comparative 
law has centered upon the Mediterranean and not the Middle 
Eastern world. Since Babylonian Talmudic data are used, one 
would suppose that the Mdtigdn-i Hazdr Datistdn , studied by 
C. Bartholomae in Zum sasanidischen Recht , Sitzungsberichte der 
Heidelberger AJcademie der Wissenschaften, Vol. I (1918), Vol. II 
(1918), Vol. Ill (1920), Vol. IV (1922), and Vol. V (1923), and also 
reprinted in an unscientific edition and translation by Sohrad 
Jamshedjee Bulsara as The Laws of the Ancient Persians (Bom¬ 
bay, 1937), would have been at least as interesting for comparative 
purposes as Justinian’s Code. J.-P. de Menasce has published a 
brief study of it in his Feux et fondations pieuses dans le droit 
sassanide (“Travaux de l’lnstitut d’fitudes Iraniennes de l’Uni- 
versite de Paris” [Paris, 1964]). A. G. Perikhanian, the Soviet 
Iranist, will soon publish a complete edition and translation. 
Jozef Wolski recently published a bibliographical account, 
“Elam, Perse, Armenie (Achemenides, Arsacides, Sassanides),” in 
Introduction bibliographique d Vhistoire du droit et a Vethnologie 
juridique, Part A/5 (Brussels, 1965), where many other important 
items are listed. In his 1955 Hebrew Union College Annual article, 
mentioned above, Spicehandler cites (p. 334, note; p. 336, note 6) 
the studies of Antonio Pagliaro, in Rivista degli studi Orientali, 
Vol. X (1910), Vol. XV (1935), Vol. XIX (1941), Vol. XXII 
(1946), Vol. XXIII (1948), Vol. XXVI (1951); and calls attention 
to A. Christensen, “Introduction bibliographique a l’histoire du 
droit de l’lran ancien,” Archives d’histoire du droit oriental , II 
(1938), 243-57. 

Babylonian Jewish literature, meaning the Babylonian Talmud, 
has been studied for many centuries, but only in the present age 
have literary historians begun to undertake the task of form and 
tradition criticism. This is the first step toward a systematic, 
historical appreciation of the literature. Y. N. Epstein’s Mevo’ot 
leSifrut Ha?Amorafim (Jerusalem, 1962) is especially relevant to 
the historian’s interest, though he does not spell out the historical 
consequences of his literary inquiry and indeed seems to have had 
slight, if any, interest in history. Babylonian Talmudic literature 
cannot be studied apart from contemporary Palestinian documents, 
and so S. Lieberman’s Tosefta Kifshuta (10 vols.; New York, 
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1956-68) and other modern scientific works require close attention. 
(Lieberman’s Greek in Jewish Palestine [New York, 1942], Hellen¬ 
ism in Jewish Palestine [New York, 1950], and “Palestine in the 
Third and Fourth Centuries,” Jewish Quarterly Review , N.S. 
XXXVI [1946], 329-70, and XXXVII [1947], 31-54, contain 
much important information on Babylonia as well.) The several 
volumes of Abraham Weiss, such as Hithavut HaTalmud b’eShele- 
muto (New York, 1943), center upon problems of literary history. 
In my view, the articles of Hyman Klein on the Saboraic strata of 
Talmudic literature, such as (t Gemara and Sebara” Jewish 
Quarterly Review , N.S. XXXVIII (1947), 67-91 (and see JQR, 
XLIII [1953], 341-63, and Journal of Semitic Studies , III [1958], 
363-72), provide a very important key to understanding the 
formation of the Talmudic sugya. Nonetheless, we are at the very 
beginning of historical criticism of Talmudic literature, including 
the study of how it reached its present form. All of our studies 
of the history of Babylonian Judaism and Jewry, based as they 
are upon Talmudic evidences, must therefore be seen as tentative 
and primitive, for only when we fully comprehend both the way 
in which our sources took shape and the later concerns which 
have selected and shaped traditions about earlier figures will we 
be able to criticize, if not to verify, our historical sources. We are 
a very long way from such a critical understanding of Talmudic 
literature as a historical source, perhaps a century behind equi¬ 
valent studies of New Testament and cognate literature. 

IV 

The history of Judaism in Babylonia is yet to be written. I do not 
know of a single systematic, methodologically sophisticated, and 
historically reliable account. Indeed, what would constitute such 
a history is still by no means clear to me. It would certainly have 
to include attention to the development of academic, rabbinical 
ideas from one generation to the next. Babylonian data are mixed 
indiscriminately with Palestinian ones in the various accounts of 
“Talmudic Judaism.” These provide little insight into the thought 
peculiar to the Babylonian academies in any one age or place, or 
in all of them put together. We are, however, fortunate to have a 
number of very helpful biographical studies, upon the basis of 
which the history of Babylonian rabbinic Judaism may eventually 
be constructed. The most important, comprehensive, and useful 
work is A. Hyman, Toledot TannaHm ve°Amora°im (3 vols.; 
London, 1909), which is far more thorough than the brief entries 
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in the Jewish Encyclopedia. Monographs on specific rabbis include 
David Hoffman, Mar Samuel (Leipzig, 1873), and Y. S. Zuri, 
Rav (Paris, 1925). Zuri’s rather tendentious works on the relation¬ 
ship between Judean and Galilean culture with Sura and Nehardea, 
such as Tarbut HaDeromim (Tel Aviv, 1924) and Toledot Darkhei 
HaLimud bishivot Darom, Galil, Sura , veNeharde c a° (Jerusalem, 
1914), remain interesting, and frequently his ideas about differing 
methods of study in various schools bear rich fruit. A compendium 
of sayings, Abayye veRava, was published by Y. L. Maimon 
(Jerusalem, 1965), for what purpose I cannot fathom. Wilhelm 
Bacher, Die Agada der babylonischen Amorder: Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Agada und zur Einleitung in den babylonischen 
Talmud (Frankfurt, 1913), provides brief accounts of some of the 
agadic sources, arranged by generations, and frequently adds 
important observations. But that work is not of the same depth or 
value as his studies of the Palestinians. I do not yet know how to 
make sense of the data he provides in Tradition und Tradenten in 
den Schulen Palastinas und Babyloniens (Leipzig, 1914), on which 
see J. Z. Lauterbach in Jewish Quarterly Review , N.S. VIII (1917), 
101-12. One may note also S. Baer, “Leben und Wirken des 
tannaiten Chija,” Magazin fur die Wissenschaft des Judentums, 
XVII (1890), 28-49 and 119-35, one of the very small number of 
monographs dealing with specific Babylonian masters. The first 
modern effort at writing a history of the schools was that of 
M. D. Judelovitz, “The City of Nersh in Babylonia in the Time of 
the Talmud” (in Hebrew), Sinai XV (1945), 93 ff.; “The City of 
Sura” (in Hebrew), Sinai , I (1937), 168 ff.; Ha c Ir Pumbedita 
bimei ha°Amora°im (Jerusalem, 1939), and other works. This 
latter work was subjected to a searching, but unusually kindly, 
review by G. Allon, now reprinted in his Mehqarim beToledot 
Yisra°el (Tel Aviv, 1958), II, 298-302. A history of the Talmudic 
academies ought to pay attention to the differing emphases and 
principles of Mishnah study and biblical exegesis, following Zuri; 
to the various results of such study of the Bible, following Bacher; 
to the external setting of the schools as well as to their personnel, 
following Judelovitz; but most important, to their contributions 
to the formation of the Babylonian Talmud. 

Among the many works on the relationship between “Talmudic 
Judaism” and Mazdaism, I should list, for bibliographical com¬ 
pleteness only, the following of special interest: James Dar- 
mesteter, “Les six feux dans le Talmud et dans le Bundehesh,” 
Revue des etudes juives, I (1880), 186—96; Moses Gaster, “Parsism 
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in Judaism,” Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics , IX, 64 ff.; 
Alexander Kohut, “Parsic and Jewish Literature on the First 
Man,” Jewish Quarterly Review , O.S. Ill (1890-91), 231-50, and 
his “Uber die jtidische Angelologie und Damonologie in ihrer 
Abhangigkeit vom Parsismus,” Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, IV (1866), No. 3; S. Krauss, Paras veRomi ba- 
Talmud uvaMidrash (Jerusalem, 1947); A. Marmorstein, “Iran- 
ische und jiidische Religion,” Zeitschrift fur neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft , XXVI (1927), 231-42; and S. H. Taqizadeh’s 
definitive “Iranian Festivals Adopted by the Christians and 
Condemned by the Jews,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies , X (1939-40), 632-53, as well as the works of Geo Widen- 
gren cited above. So, while we have no history of rabbinic Judaism 
in the Babylonian academies, for which our data are so abundant, 
we do have a few Vorstudien on relevant issues of rabbinic Judaism 
and its relationship to Mazdean religion, as well as biographical 
and academic studies of value. 

The other forms of Judaism are still less accessible. The religion 
of the ordinary Jews left only a few, mostly negative, remains in 
Talmudic sources. The rabbinical elite preserved the religion of 
common folk only by criticizing it. On the other hand, the Dura 
synagogue contains a vast, if mute, testimony to what occupied 
the minds and souls of a small but cosmopolitan frontier com¬ 
munity. Kraeling’s report (cited above) is definitive for all but the 
interpretation of the art. Erwin R. Goodenough devoted volumes 
IX, X, and XI of his Jewish Symbols in Greco-Roman Times 
(12 vols.; New York, 1952 ff.) to that question, emphasizing the 
Hellenistic and Iranian motifs to be uncovered. I do not believe 
that E. J. Bickerman, “Symbolism in the Dura Synagogue,” 
Harvard Theological Review , LVIII [1965], 127-52, has said the 
last word on Goodenough’s researches. Morton Smith’s “Goode¬ 
nough’s Jewish Symbols in Retrospect,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature , LXXXVI (1967), 53-68, provides a list of some of the 
more important reviews of Goodenough’s work, a careful and 
penetrating critique of his conclusions, and a very thoughtful 
appreciation of his lasting achievements. I do not know of a more 
persuasive or comprehensive assessment. A more constructive 
approach to the broader issue of the Hellenization of Judaism, 
with important implications for Babylonian Judaism, is Morton 
Smith, “The Image of God: Notes on the Hellenization of Judaism, 
with Especial Reference to Goodenough’s Work on Jewish 
Symbols,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library , XL (1958), 
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pp. 473-512, and his “On the Shape of God and the Humanity of 
Gentiles,” in Jacob Neusner (ed.), Religions in Antiquity: Essays 
in Memory of Erwin Ramsdell Ooodenough (suppls. to Rumen , 
Vol. XIV, Leiden, 1968), pp. 315-26. 

A further testimony concerning popular religion is to be found 
in the Mandaean incantation bowls, of which some were prepared 
for or by Jews. The classic text is James A. Montgomery, Aramaic 
Incantation Texts from Nippur (Philadelphia, 1913); Cyrus H. 
Gordon published many articles on the subject, including “Aramaic 
and Mandaic Magical Bowls,” Archiv Orientdlni, IX (1937), pp. 
95-106. We are now fortunate to have the comprehensive dis¬ 
sertation of Edwin Masao Yamauchi, Mandaic Incantation Texts 
(“American Oriental Series,” Vol. XLIX [New Haven, 1967]). The 
bowls’ implications for the history of religions, including Judaism, 
have yet to be explored. In this regard, Yamauchi hardly makes a 
beginning. My preliminary study is “Archaeology and the Jews of 
Babylonia,” in J. A. Sanders and G. E. Wright (eds.), Nelson 
Glueck Festschrift (to be published in 1970). The theme of the 
complicated relationship of the rabbis’ religion to that of ordinary 
folk is explored in the several volumes of my History ; the problem 
of the rabbis’ control of synagogue life in general, and of Dura’s 
synagogue in particular, is discussed in my “Rabbis and Com¬ 
munity in Third-Century Babylonia,” Religions in Antiquity (cited 
above), pp. 438-62. 

Finally, we take note of the book-Pahlavi testimonies concerning 
what the Mazdeans thought of Judaism, found in the Denkart and 
in the Skand Gumanik Vicar , and translated by Lewis H. Gray, 
“The Jews in Pahlavi Literature,” Actes du XIV Congres Inter¬ 
national des Orientalists (Paris, 1906), pp. 161-92, and reprinted 
in the Jewish Encyclopedia. My translation, based upon the text 
and translation of J.-P. de Menasce, Une apologetique mazdeenne 
du IXe siecle (Fribourg, 1945), is “A Zoroastrian Critique of 
Judaism: Skand Gumanik Vicar Chapters Thirteen and Fourteen. 
A New Translation and Exposition,” Journal of the Oriental 
Society LXXXIII (1963), 283-94, with additions, in Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, XXXVI (1966), 414-16. How accurately 
the Zoroastrian text observed the faith of ordinary Jews before the 
ninth century we do not know. But its stress upon fatalism and 
astrology certainly contradicts what we should have expected if 
we only had Talmudic evidences and the later philosophical 
writings to go on. So the Iranian and archeological sources are not 
unequivocal. The former are late, and the latter as yet are not 
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wholly explicated for the history of religions. I think it likely that 
significant numbers of Babylonian Jews converted to Christianity 
in the second half of the third century, despite the persecutions of 
the latter community at that time. About Judaism in Meso¬ 
potamia (Edessa, Nisibis), Adiabene, Armenia, Mesene, Khuzi- 
stan, Elam, Khorasan, and other satrapies of the Western Iranian 
Empire in Sasanian times where Jews lived, we know practically 
nothing. All we know is that there were Jews in these satrapies. 

All our literary evidence (except scattered references in Christian 
Syriac literature) pertains to Babylonia; and most of it derives 
from, and testifies concerning the state of, the rabbinical academies 
alone. Indeed, the Babylonian Talmud, which makes possible a 
study of Babylonian Judaism, presents a monumental impediment 
to the study of that very history. It is mostly a commentary upon 
the Mishnah, and the historically useful data are limited by the 
concentration on what was relevant to Mishnah and other legal 
study, interpretation, and application. So the available literature 
leads us to suppose that we know more than we actually do. One 
could learn as much about American history and culture from 
approximately similar sources: minutes of some learned societies 
and faculty meetings of Harvard and Yale Universities, pious 
stories of Parson Weems, fragments of the Congressional Record 
and some court reports, and, chiefly, Blackstone’s Commentaries 
in an American-annotated edition. Our knowledge would be 
partial and impoverished for America as it is for Babylonian 
Jewry. 

V 

I have by no means attempted to offer a full bibliography of 
relevant works, as is obvious to the reader. In my History , I, 
191-213, II, 291-302, III, 359-65, as well as Yol. IV, the reader 
will find bibliographies of works I found relevant to my study. 
Many of these books and articles contain long bibliographies as 
well, at least as extensive on specific problems as are mine. I call 
attention, for example, to the extraordinary bibliographies on 
oriental Christianity of Arthur Voobus, History of Asceticism in the 
Syrian Orient , I: The Origin of Asceticism: Early Monasticism in 
Persia (Louvain, 1958); II: Early Monasticism in Mesopotamia 
and Syria (Louvain, 1960); and his History of the School of Nisibus 
(Louvain, 1965). W. B. Henning published A Bibliography of 
Important Studies on Old Iranian Subjects (Tehran, 1950). Of 
Jewish bibliographies containing references to our subject there is 
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no end. I found very helpful Moise Schwab, Repertoire des articles 
relatifs a Vhistoire et a la litterature juives parus dans les periodiques 
de 1665 a 1900 (Paris, 1914-1923). 

In the face of the difficult, almost intractable, state of our 
archeological evidence; of the impossible necessity of preparation 
in many languages, including Hebrew and Aramaic (especially 
Syriac and Mandaean), Armenian, Avestan, book-Pahlavi, 
Parthian, Manichaean, and other Middle Iranian languages and 
dialects, Arabic and Modern Persian, as well as the usual scholarly 
languages, French, German, Italian, and without question , Russian; 
of the primitive state in which most of the literary sources are still 
found—in the face of all these, among many, difficulties, one 
wonders whether the study of Babylonian Jewish history and 
religion under Parthian and Sasanian rule is really worth both 
giving the effort and accepting the inevitable certainty of one’s 
own insufficiency and ultimate failure. I think it is. First, the 
sources are invariably interesting, and the problems they pose are 
engaging. Second, what we may learn will illumine the history of 
Judaism and provide useful data for historians of religion and of 
Near and Middle Eastern civilization. Third, we are ignorant, and 
that is, after all, the best reason for wanting to learn. 

VI 

I should like to specify two among many themes which I believe 
will be particularly fruitful for the historian of religion. These are, 
first, the nature of rabbinic leadership and, second, the relation¬ 
ship between rabbinic law and theology on the one hand and the 
religion of ordinary people on the other. The rabbis were, to begin 
with, employed by the exilarch, or Jewish satrap, who was 
appointed, I think, by the Parthians and confirmed in office by the 
Sasanians later on. He hired them because he needed good lawyers, 
judges, and public administrators. That the rabbis had other 
aspirations interested the exilarch less than it ought to have. It 
turned out that they sought to shape many areas of popular life 
which hardly concerned political and administrative necessities, 
and in time they acquired so vast an influence that the exilarch 
became little more than a puppet of the rabbinate and its acade¬ 
mies. The means by which the rabbis attained such vast influence 
were twofold. First of all, they controlled many of the courts, the 
academies that trained the future lawyers, and also the admini¬ 
strative posts of the Jewish community. Second, they were holy 
men, as I have said in this journal earlier {History of Religions , 
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VI [1966], 169-78), who were believed by virtue of their knowledge 
of “Torah” to possess truly amazing powers. Indeed, in volumes 
III, pp. 95-195, and IV of my History , I have argued that one can 
hardly distinguish between “Torah” and magic, except by 
accepting the rabbis’ own distinctions between the one and the 
other. From a historical viewpoint, the two were the same, and 
only for theological reasons have the vast numbers of stories about 
rabbinical magicians, sorcerers, astrologers, faith healers, and the 
like been suppressed, ignored, or, mostly, explained away. In 
W. B. Henning’s categories they were both politicians and witch 
doctors. An anthropologist might call them “the lawyer-magicians 
of Babylonia.” 

The study of these issues, which may contribute to pheno¬ 
menological studies, seems to me rendered quite feasible by the 
sources even in their present condition. We are so obsessed with the 
positivistic historical questions as to ignore the incontrovertible 
facts always in our hands. So we have asked whether a given rabbi 
“really” did or said such-and-such. 2 We have generally ignored the 
fact that people really believed such was the case and that belief 
renders accessible, at least for interpretation, the structure of their 
perceptions of reality. The academies controlled by the rabbis 
thought it important to tell, to preserve for later generations’ 
edification, and to repeat magical accounts alongside legal and 
theological ones. They were not only not embarrassed by stories 
about the magical prowess of one or another rabbi, but they were 
obviously eager to relate them, or otherwise we should not have 
them at all. 

1 am struck by the greater usefulness of Talmudic data for the 
study of such matters than for the recovery of “hard” facts. As I 
said, the Babylonian Talmud contains limited and one-sided 
information about public affairs. On the other hand, it is a rich 
and hardly tapped resource for the study of questions of interest 
to historians of religion. First, of course, one needs to identify 
just what these questions are and to consider which ones may be 
fruitfully considered in Talmudic studies. 

2 See, for example, the difficulties discussed in my “In Quest of the Historical 
Kabban Yohanan ben Zakkai,” Harvard Theological Review LIX (1966), 391-413. 
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THE PHENOMENON OF THE RABBI IN LATE 
ANTIQUITY * 

BY 

JACOB NEUSNER 

Brown University 

Jewish religious leadership through history has taken many forms. 
From biblical times onward the ancient tradition put forward one 
type of leader after another, from the patriarch to the prophet, from 
the anointed king, God-inspired general and judge, to the temple priest 
and guardian of both culture and cult. In the first century A.D., one 
kind of religious leader began at first to compete with, then to exclude 
from legitimacy and power, all others, and that was the rabbi. He 
maintained that all of the great leaders of Israel had been rabbis, in 
perfect anachronism even calling Moses “our rabbi” and crediting King 
David with having “studied the Torah” in the manner of the third 
century rabbi. It is no exaggeration to call the rabbi Israel's character¬ 
istic religious-leadership type, even though what a rabbi was and is has 
changed over the centuries. *■) 


I 

What unites all historical forms of the rabbinate is devotion to 
“study of the Torah,” by which was meant both the written Scriptures 
as we have them and the Oral Revelation handed on by God to Moses 
at Sinai. It was invariably the claim of the rabbi that the whole Torah, 
both written and oral parts, was preserved, handed on, and embodied 
in the schools where rabbis were educated. The form of the oral tradi¬ 
tion finally became the corpus of rabbinic literature, beginning with 


*) Jacob Neusner is Professor of Religious Studies at Brown University. This 
paper is based upon his Morron Lecture at Hamilton College, April 2 , 1968 . 

1 ) The egregious ascription of the title “rabbi” to biblical figures is matched 
by the retention of the title in subsequent, equally alien, settings, long after the 
Talmudic-rabbinic tradition had disintegrated. We have no history of the rabbi in 
America, for example. Abraham J. Karp is pursuing researches on that question, 
and promises a comprehensive account in time to come. 

Numen XVI 1 
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the Mishnah and Tosefta, extending then to the beraitot, or external 
traditions not included in either document but nonetheless held to be 
authoritative; encompassing further the gemara, the traditions and 
acute discussions on the Mishnah of the Babylonian and Palestinian 
schools; and including as well the various collections of exegetical 
saying on Scripture, under the name of Midrash ; and, in later times, 
comprehending the legal codes, commentaries on the Talmud and on 
Talmudic commentaries, responsa, and other post-Talmudic, rabbinic 
creations. To the oral tradition one should add the philosophical and 
mystical traditions, both of which drew heavily upon rabbinical liter¬ 
ature, partially shaped their concerns through it and confronted the 
issues set by it. “Heretics” were heretical because they diverged from, 
or even denied the validity of, rabbinical traditions. While not all Jews 
were masters of rabbinical learning, ‘normative Jews' were Talmudic 
students. The Jewish school studied Scriptures as mediated by rabbini¬ 
cal lore. The Jewish student achieved distinction through his mastery 
of Talmud and its commentaries and codes. Jewish religious life was 
lived in the light of the learning of the rabbi. Jewish political and legal 
affairs were determined by rabbinic decision, based upon Talmudic and 
subsequent laws. Jewish theology derived from the biblical-Talmudic 
legacy. Judaism at it was known from the first to the end of the eight¬ 
eenth century was rabinic Judaism. 

In some ways, the rabbi is to be compared to the Mandarin. His 
stress upon perfect mastery of a specific body of literature, his view 
that the only valid qualification for leadership was such learning, 
his acceptance of the assessment of others older and wiser than 
himself of the quality or calibre of his knowledge—and therefore 
of his worth—these are highly Mandarin attributes. Further, the rabbi 
aspired to, and did, govern the Jewish community by the laws he learned 
in rabbinical schools, and held, as I said, that he was qualified to do 
so not because of any political, military, or economic power wielded by 
his class or estate, but because of his legal learning. 

The perseverance of master-disciple relationships in rabbinic Judaism 
and Confucianism, the stress upon the disciple's reverence for every 
deed and word of the master, the preservation of stories of the master's 
doings as much as of his sayings, and the citation in the context of new 
situations in daily life of old sayings of the ancient teachers, beginning 
in the Jewish case with Moses, in the Confucian one with Confucius 
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himself—these are only the external accidents of an inner spiritual con¬ 
gruence. Likewise characteristic of both traditions was the raising of 
matters of etiquette into rituals, so that “good breeding ,, or “a man of 
honor,” on the one side, and “the disciple of the sages” or the “master 
of Torah,” on the other, was recognized not merely by what he knew, 
but also by the way in which he conducted himself, the way in which 
(in the Jewish case) he drank a cup of wine, walked in the street, 
or behaved with his master. For both Mandarin and rabbi, the 
objective of education was, in a measure, practical. Government is and 
should remain in the hands of the educated man, the Mandarin or rabbi. 
But the goal of education was not to create an efficient administrator. 
It was rather to create, in Confucian terms, the “complete man, posses¬ 
sing wisdom, free from covetousness, brave, accomplished, and well 
versed in courtesy, ceremonial, and music.” This was the Mandarin 
ideal. For the master of Torah, the complete man represented other 
virtues. He was a living Torah. But the attainment of virtue through 
the way (halakhah), through learning, the central value of Pharisaism 
and Mandarinism—that was the same for both traditions. 2 ) 

II 

Our picture of Judaism in late antiquity comes down to us from the 
rabbinical schools in Palestine and Babylonia. While we have other 
sources of information, they are by and large neglected by philologic- 
ally-obsessed Jewish scholars, or exploited by them only as to find 
illumination in the understanding of rabbinical literature. Archaeo¬ 
logical data are consulted by some scholars, but mainly because archaeo¬ 
logy may clarify the meaning of a word or the realities underlying an 
agricultural or civil law. So it is generally held—and this I think is a 
purely theological assertion—that “normative Judaism” was rabbinical 
Judaism. Whoever diverged from the rabbinical traditions, or who did 
not participate in them to begin with, is to be regarded as someone on 
the “fringe” or “heretical” or otherwise “not representative” of “Ju¬ 
daism.” The history of the Jews in late antiquity is written, therefore, 
mostly in the theological terms set out by the rabbinical schools them¬ 
selves. The example of Heinrich Graetz is most widely known. His 


2 ) See H. G. Creel, Confucius and the Chinese Way (New York, i 960 ). 
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historiographical tendency, when dealing with the period in which the 
Babylonian and Palestinian Talmuds were taking shape, is simply to 
compose lives of the chief rabbinical figures and to intersperse in those 
lives some colorful comment or a few lines on the reigning Roman or 
Sasanian emperor. The rabbis could not have found for themselves a 
more loyal advocate. Yet Graetz was the most independent-minded of 
all those who wrote “Talmudic history.” As Saul Lieberman pointed 
out, the historians who wrote of this period were not Talmudists, and 
the Talmudists were not historians. But that did not prevent the histo¬ 
rians from writing history—in the forms set forth for them by the 
Talmudists first of all! 3 ) 

We know, however, of other forces shaping the history of the Jews 
in antiquity. What we do not known is the way they saw history or 
events, or the culture of their day. We know full well what the rabbis 
thought of themselves. But we do not know how others saw them. The 
rabbis’ traditions represent the rabbis as that group in Babylonian 
Jewry which decided what was normative in all social and cultural af¬ 
fairs. The results of my inquiry 4 ) into the effective influence and 
power of the rabbinate suggest, to the contrary, that the rabbis formed 
an important, but not dominant element. They constituted the sole well- 
organized creative force in cultural life, and they did try to control 
Babylonian Jewry. They succeeded in taking over the courts and in 
using them for their own purposes. But they did not wield the only 
effective power, whether political or cultural, within the Jewish com¬ 
munity. The exilarchate, agency of the Iranian government to rule 
Jewry, held most political power, which it parcelled out to the rabbis 
for specific purposes. The masses of the people, inchoate and inert, 
could not easily be moved, and in some crucial ways certainly did not 
conform to the rabbis’ demands. The schools were far from coextensive 


3) See his “Martyrs of Caesarea,” Annuaire de I’Institut de Philologic et 
d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves 7 (1939-1944), p. 394. And see my “Jews and 
Judaism under Iranian Rule: Bibliographical Reflections,” History of Religions. 

4) A History of the Jews in Babylonia, in particular I. The Parthian Period 
(Leiden, 1965), pp. 113-163; II. The Early Sasanian Period (Leiden, 1966), pp. 
126-288; III. From Shapur I to Shapur II (Leiden, 1968), pp. 95-338; IV. The 
Age of Shapur II (Leiden, in press for 1969), pp. 125-402. For a brief 
summary, see my “Rabbis and Community in Third-Century Babylonia” in 
J. Neusner (ed.), Religions in Antiquity, Essays in Memory of Erwin Rams- 
dell Goodenough (Leiden, 1968), pp. 438-462. 
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with Babylonian Jewry, let alone with the Jewries of the other Sasanian 
satrapies. Because of the nature of our sources, however, the two 
themes upon which Babylonian Jewish history centers are, first, the re¬ 
lationship between the rabbis and the ordinary people, and, second, the 
configuration of the rabbi as a religious figure, of the schools as a 
cultural phenomenon, and of the rabbinical movement as an historical 
force. 

Had later history worked out otherwise, we might have a wholly 
different picture of Babylonian Jewry. To take two hypothetical cases: 
If in post-Sasanian times, the exilarchate had vanquished the rabbinate 
in its struggle for the control of Babylonian Jewry, the exilarch and 
not the rabbis would have shaped the consequent legal and theological 
literature. That literature would surely not have consisted of a great 
commentary upon the Mishnah, but, one may guess, of a collection of 
legal rules and precedents as preserved in the exilarchic court archives, 
and stories about various exilarchs. In a word, it would have been 
not a Gemara but a Mishnah, the Mishnah of the legal head of Judaism 
in the Sasanian territories, or Babylonian satrapy at any rate (just 
as the preserved Palestinian Mishnah is that of the legal head of 
Judaism in the Roman territories). When the influence of Babylonian 
Jewry began to be felt in other parts of the world, for reasons 
largely irrelevant to the rightness or wrongness of anyone's theology 
or law, the exilarch would have loomed not only as the domi¬ 
nant figure in earlier times, but more important, as the single most 
significant source of right doctrine and law in the present age. It is 
possible that the great theme of Judaism might not have been “the 
Torah" and how to effect its law in everyday life, but rather, the Mes¬ 
siah, and how to extend his power through the rule of his earthly sur¬ 
rogate, the heir of David and holder of the sceptre of Judah (Gen. 49 : 
10 ), for the exilarch claimed David as his ancestor. The exilarchic 
view of Jewish history might have preserved an account of a useful but 
dangerous group of heretics, possibly fanatics, known in olden times 
for their abilities to work wonders and for their loyalty to a law-code 
now forgotten, superseded, or ignored, the Palestinian Mishnah. In 
writing the story of “normative Judaism" of “Mar ‘Uqba’s age"—and 
no longer, “Talmudic times"—the historian would pay approximately 
as much attention to the rabbinate as he now pays to the exilarchate. 
He would stress the rabbinate’s submission to the exilarch who decided 
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all important questions. The result would be an appendix and oblivion. 
It would carry us far afield to speculate on the consequent shape of 
Judaism, its theology, law, and history, which would have resulted from 
exilarchic revision and transmission of the sources. 


If, to consider a second possibility, neither the exilarchate nor the 
rabbinate had flourished, if the Sasanians had refused to deal with any 
recognized Jewish authorities whatever, another kind of history might 
have emerged. It would be the history of a mass of Jews, living ac¬ 
cording to ancient customs and traditions, without particular impact 
upon Judaism in other times or other parts of the world. Like the 
Jews of Afghanistan, Bokhara, or Samarkand, Babylonian Jewry 
would have represented an ethnological curiosity. Its customs would 
have been interesting, along with its magic, astrological beliefs, sorcery, 
and laws. Its surviving ancient legends would have been written down 
by anthropologists, but neglected by historians. Such was the historio¬ 
graphical fate of Kurdish (Adiabenian) Jewry, which did survive to this 
century. Its customs constitute mere relics, not the basis of “the law” 
for all “good Jews”. With neither politics, law, nor theology to attract 
the attention of later historians, lawyers, and theologians, Babylonian 
Jewry would similarly have survived, much like its ancestors of Ache- 
menid, Seleucid, and Arsacid times, mostly as a blank page in history, 
sometimes as the object of rather hesitant speculation. In either case, 
the rabbis would have been no more clearly remembered than were the 
preliterary prophets of ancient Israel. Their deeds might have been 
recorded, but their doctrines would surely have been forgotten. 


In fact, however, the rabbis won out. The literature which issued 
from their schools became normative for all of Judaism. It has there¬ 
fore shaped our picture of their times. For this reason we have to stress 
what other kinds of sources might have tought us and how they might 
have shaped our picture of historical reality. This we must do especial¬ 
ly because the schools provide a strangely impoverished view of history. 
Heirs of Scriptures which found in historical politics a partial revela¬ 
tion of divine judgment or intention, the rabbis might have derived 
chastisement, reasons for hope, and theological information in worldly 
happenings. Yet they paid remarkably little attention to contemporary 
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events. 5 ) Shapur II is barely mentioned, and Julian's invasion of 363, 
which devastated Babylonia, not at all, in the literature of the fourth- 
century schools. The exilarch appears only when he said or did some¬ 
thing of interest to the lawyers. The fate of the Jewish people was time¬ 
less, never specific or concrete. Even the academic politics involved in 
selecting the head of an academy was barely recorded, except in terms 
so veiled that only searching interpretation enables us to guess what 
may have taken place. Petty, day-to-day “events” such as the meeting 
of one master with another, an occurrence in the schoolhouse, a contre¬ 
temps in the marketplace—these are reported, but only incidentally. 
Mishnaic and Biblical exegesis, legal and theological speculation based 
upon such exegesis, predominated in the literature to the near-exclusion 
of everything else. What we can say about the schools therefore con¬ 
cerns less what happened in or to them than the broad, static phenomena 
they seem to reveal. We can barely describe what took place in Abaye's 
school, who came or went, what was said on a given occasion and why. 
But we know a good deal about the opinions held in that school and in 
others and the roles they seem to have played in the larger society of 
Jewry. 


Ill 

One important body of opinions is preserved in the stories told about 
various rabbis, especially the wonders of learning and magic ascribed 
to them. These stories contain clear, incontrovertible, and factual testi¬ 
mony not as to what the rabbis did, but as to what disciples believed, 
and thought it important to say, about them. This is what matters when 
we are told that Rabbah was taken up to heaven because the heavenly 
academicians required his advice, or that the rabbis received letters 
from heaven informing them when to start and when to cease their 
mourning for Rabbah. I see no value in speculating about naturalistic 
explanations for such fabulous tales. Even if we could plausibly argue 
that the story-teller actually was talking about some earthly phenome¬ 
non or meant to convey a “rationalistic” idea in folkloristic terms, we 
should not as historians have gained much. The account is all we have 
as fact, and interpretation or philology cannot add very much to the 


5) As I have already pointed out in “The Religious Uses of History,” History 
and Theory , 5, 2 (1966), pp. 153-171. 
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historical information it contains. The historical question, second, is for 
us relatively unimportant. We are reasonably sure that the stories are 
false, and we cannot discover just how they originated. What is both 
important and reliable is the picture they give of the religious life of 
the schools. What is most striking about the schools is the concep¬ 
tion that in them lived holy men, who more accurately than anyone else 
conformed to the image of God conveyed by divine revelation through 
the Torah of Moses “our rabbi.” The schools were not holy places in 
the sense that pious people made pilgrimages to them, though they did, 
or that miracles were supposed to take place there, though many 
miracle-stories were told in a scholastic setting. The schools were 
holy because there men became saints. They became saints by learning 
the lessons and imitating the conduct of the masters. In doing 
so, they conformed to the heavenly paradigm, the Torah, believed to 
have been created by God “in his image,” revealed at Sinai, and handed 
on from prophets to sages, to their own teachers. In the schools, saint¬ 
hood was achieved through study of Torah and imitation of the master. 
What sainthood consisted of, how Torah was studied and what were 
its consequences—these are the issues of rabbinic Judaism. 

Obedience to teachings of the rabbis led not merely to ethical or 
moral goodness, but to holiness or sainthood, as in the following saying: 

Abaye said, “Whoever carries out the teachings of the sages is called a saint 
( qadosh ).” 

(b. Yev. 20a) 

That disciples were called saints is also seen in the following: 

“Even though he loves the peoples, all his saints are in your hand, and they 
are cut at thy feet. He shall receive of your words” (Deut. 33 :3) ... 
R. Joseph learned, “These [saints] are the students of the Torah who cut their 
feet going from town to town and country to country to study Torah. ‘He 
shall receive of your words’ alludes to their give-and-take in [discussing] the 
words of the Omnipresent.” 

(b. B.B. 8a) 

So discussion of legal traditions, rather than an ascetic discipline or 
long periods of fasting and prayer, was the way to holiness. R. Joseph 
held that study of Torah was superior. If the masters and disciples 
obeyed the divine teaching of Moses “our rabbi,” as they surely sup¬ 
posed they did, then their society, the school, would replicate on earth 
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the heavenly academy, just as the disciple would incarnate the heavenly 
model of Moses “our rabbi.” We must take very seriously indeed the 
facts that the rabbis believed Moses was a rabbi, God donned phylacte¬ 
ries, and the heavenly court studied Torah precisely as did the earthly 
one. We may see these beliefs as projections of rabbinical values onto 
heaven, but the rabbis believed that they themselves were “projections” 
of heavenly “values” onto earth. That is not to suggest that the rabbis 
thought of themselves as consubstantial with the divinity. They care¬ 
fully preserved the distinction between the master of Torah and the 
giver of the Torah. 

But they did believe that those whose lives conformed to the image 
of God, the Torah, participated in God’s holiness and also in his power, 
and this was attested by their ability to create men and resurrect the 
dead, to control angels and demons, and to perform other spectacular 
miracles. 


IV 

The study of Torah as a source of law in rabbinical schools followed 
highly rationalistic lines. Its method was based upon strict logic and 
made extensive use of practical reason. The rabbis, moreover, usually 
disapproved of magic. They lived, however, in a world in which super¬ 
natural beliefs and phenomena were everywhere taken seriously. They 
believed in God. They believed in prayer as an effective action, so 
words could affect the physical world. They believed in angels, astro¬ 
logy, demons, and heavenly revelations. These constituted the super¬ 
natural environment, and produced an expectation that miracles could 
and would be done through divine favor. Torah was held to be a source 
of supernatural power. 

We must distinguish at the outset between the supernatural environ¬ 
ment and specific, uncontingent acts of magic. Contingent rewards for 
merit attained through learning or piety were supernatural, but reliably 
effective magic is another matter. Usually, it is true, the rabbis per¬ 
formed miracles by prayer, and the miracle was believed to be not 
something they had done by their own power, but something God had 
done as a reward for their merit. Indeed, it was sometimes insisted 
that God might not do a miracle a second time, so should not be relied 
upon automatically to conform to their wishes. So too, though study of 
Torah was commonly believed to give a man supernatural powers, 
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rabbinic tradition was often insistent that these were not powers but 
merits, and that the efficacity of prayer by the meritorious was depen¬ 
dent on additional moral conditions. 

However, these theoretical distinctions should not obscure two facts. 
First, there was a functional parallelism of the rabbi and the magician 
within their societies. Second, there was the further belief, accepted 
and perpetuated by the schools, that by mastering the Torah, a 
man could also master and thereby use directly its creative and 
miraculous powers. So a man could do miracles himself, not just ask 
for them to be done for him. And this mastery and use of Torah 
rendered Torah into a source of magical, not merely supernatural 
power. In the light of these beliefs, preserved within the schools them¬ 
selves, it is not implausible to believe that many of the other obviously 
magical functions of the rabbis, which our texts represent as answers 
to prayer or acts of divine grace in response to human merit—or do 
not explain at all—were seen by many contemporaries, and probably by 
many of the rabbis themselves, as exercises of this supernatural power 
conferred by study of the Torah. 

If we review the role of the rabbi in the supernatural world he be¬ 
lieved in, we discover a remarkable set of facts. The rabbi was the 
authority on theology, that is, among other things, on the structure and 
order of the supernatural world. He knew the secret names of God and 
the secrets of the divine 'chariot’—the heavens—and of creation. If 
extraordinarily pious, he might even see the face of the Shekhinah; in 
any event, the Shekhinah was present in the rabbinical schools. The 
rabbi was therefore a holy man, freed from the evil impulse which 
dominated ordinary men, and consequently less liable to suffering, 
misfortunes, and sickness. He knew the proper times and forms of 
prayer and could pray effectively. Moreover, the efficacity of his 
prayers was heightened by his purity, holiness, and merits, which 
in turn derived from his knowledge of the secrets of Torah, and, con¬ 
sequently, his peculiar observances. Therefore not only his prayers in 
general, but also his prayers for particular purposes, were effective. He 
could bring rain or cause drought. His blessings brought fertility, and 
his curses, death. He was apt to be visited by angels and to receive 
communications from them. He could see demons and talk with them, 
and could also communicate with the dead. He was an authority on 
the interpretation of omens and of dreams, on means to avert 
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witchcraft, on incantations for cures, knot-tying [for phylacteries], and 
the manufacture and use of amulets. He was, in anthropological terms, 
a medicine man. Could a modern anthropologist spend a few years in 
ancient Pumbedita, Sura, or Nehardea, to study the social role of the 
rabbi, his resultant book would certainly be called something like “The 
Lawyer-Magicians of Babylonia/' 

Here, however, we must offer an important distinction. The fact 
that the rabbis performed the functions and claimed the powers char¬ 
acteristic, in primitive societies, of magicians might justify a modern 
anthropologist in applying to them that term, but it does not prove 
that they applied the term to themselves, or would have approved its 
application. In fact the rabbis would not have regarded their power as 
magical, or the Torah as a source of magic. The dividing line between 
true religion and magic was clearly drawn, widely recognized, and by 
virtue of that recognition, became a social reality. What was approved 
by society—in this case, the schools—required by custom, and un¬ 
questionably seen to be part of the established religion was usually 
thought to be in no way magical. However, Abaye said: 

“The sorcerer [who insists upon exact paraphernalia noting different properties 
of different kinds of magic] works through demons. He who does not, works 
by [pure] enchantment... The laws of sorcery are like those of the Sabbath. 
Certain actions are punished by stoning, some are not punished but forbidden, 
and others are entirely permitted. If one actually performs [magic], he is 
stoned. If he merely creates an illusion, he is exempt, but the act is prohi¬ 
bited.” What is entirely permitted? Such as [the magic performed by] R. 
Hanina and R. c Osha c a :> , who spent every Sabbath eve studying the Laws of 
Creation, by means of which they made a third-grown calf and ate it. 

(b. Sanh. 67b) 

One may only suppose that “magic’' was permitted if the rabbis did it. 
Working through demons and enchantment may be to modern eyes no 
different from studying the “Laws of Creation” and applying them. 
But the distinction was important to Abaye. 

Jewish society, including the rabbis', was not primitive. It had long 
since distinguished sharply, by its own standards, between what it con¬ 
sidered magic, and what it considered religion—neither identical with 
what we should class under those terms—and by its standards, the 
rabbis were not magicians, as I just said. Some of them did practice 
magic on the side, but this is a different matter. The distinction has 
been best illustrated by Professor Morton Smith: 
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In antiquity, the practice of magic was a criminal offense and the term 
‘magician’ was a term of abuse. It still is, but the connotation has changed. 
It now primarily connotes fraud. Then the notion was that of social sub¬ 
version. The efficacy of magic was almost universally believed, and the magi¬ 
cian was conceived of as a man who, by acquiring supernatural powers, had 
become a potential danger to the established authority and to the order that 
they sought to maintain. Consequently magic was widely practiced but rarely 
admitted. 

For Judaism there was a further limiting factor in the dogma that there was 
no god save the Lord. This did not lead to a denial of the efficacy of pagan 
magic, nor did it prevent Jews from using the same magical practices as 
pagans. On the contrary, the Jews were famous as magicians, as Josephus 
says. The new discoveries by Professor M. Margolioth show that as late as 
the fourth and fifth centuries, Jews, steeped in the Old Testament and 
thoroughly at home in the Synagogue, were composing a magician’s handbook 
which listed pagan deities and prescribed prayers and sacrifices to be offered 
to them in magical ceremonies. Among the prayers there is an invocation of 
Helios in transliterated Greek; and the conclusion comes upon reaching the 
Seventh Heaven with a celebration of Yahweh as the supreme God. 

At least the more scrupulous of the Jews distinguished their marvels as per¬ 
formed by the power of the supreme God from those of the pagans whose 
gods were demons and impure spirits. Rabbi ‘Aqiva, complaining of his own 
ill success in magic, said, “When a man fasts in order that an unclean spirit 
should rest on him, the unclean spirit does so. It should happen, therefore, 
that when a man fasts in order that a pure spirit should rest on him, the pure 
spirit should do so. But what can I do since our iniquities are the cause of 
our difficulties? For it is said that your iniquities are dividing you from your 
God.” The context leaves no doubt of the magical reference. But ‘Aqiva is 
not, of course, represented in the Talmud as a magician, because that term 
was a term of abuse. The fact that a man was represented as a supernatural 
being is in itself a suspicious item, for this was a common claim of magicians 
and a regular result of magical operation. 


Smith's reference to the handbook discovered by Margolioth, [M. Mar¬ 
golioth, Sefer HaRazim, Hu Sefer Keshafim Mitequfat HaTalmud 
(Jerusalem, 1967)], points to the necessity of further distinction, for 
the two are certainly not in the same class, yet both of them reflect 
attitudes different from the one common in stories of rabbis whose 
merits enabled them to pray with good hope that their prayers would 
be answered. 

At the pagan end of the scale, we may suppose, was the Jew who 
simply learned and practiced pagan magic as such, throwing in, per¬ 
haps, for good measure a few extra conjurations by the sacred name, 
Yahweh, or some prayers for him or to the Jewish angels. Of such 
men we have plentiful evidence in the magical papyri. Next to them 
come men like the author of Sefer HaRazim who took over pagan 
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magic, but made it part of a picture of the cosmos in which Yahweh 
was the supreme God, to whom all the pagan deities were subordinate. 
Then there was the position familiar as that of “normative Judaism”: 
the rabbi does not practice “magic” at all, but his “acts of piety and 
religious observances” so increase his “merits” that he can pray, bless 
or curse, with the hope that his prayers would be answered and his 
blessings and curses be made effective by divine or angelic action. 
Finally there were those who, by study of the Torah, sought to master 
it so as to be able to use directly, for their own purposes, its creative 
and miraculous powers; in c Aqiva’s words (which, however, reflect 
slightly different notions), they “fasted that a pure spirit should rest 
upon them.” Such men could do miracles for and by themselves, not 
just ask to have them done for them. And this mastery and use of the 
Torah made Torah a source of magical, not merely supernatural, power. 
These beliefs were preserved within the schools themselves, but were 
consistently overshadowed, especially in exoteric presentation, by 
stories and teaching presenting the “normative theory.” It follows that 
the rabbis never called themselves magicians. On the contrary, they 
consistently and explicitly disapproved of “magic,” as I have just shown 
in Abaye’s case. But many of the things they did, especially the super¬ 
natural character alleged to have been imparted to them by their know¬ 
ledge of Torah, must be seen in the context of antiquity as appropriate 
to divine-men or magicians. Unique to the rabbis is the claim that their 
miracles, supernatural graces, and magical actions derived from the 
Torah, rather than from some other source of supernatural power. 
To them this was sufficient justification. 


V 

The reader woud err if he saw the rabbi as fundamentally a magician. 
In his own eyes, the rabbi was chiefly a lawyer and a student of Torah. 
The most important part of Torah in his view was the legal material. 
Yet we have striking evidence that ordinary folk saw the rabbi as a 
“lawyer-magician” as I said. This evidence derives from the seventh- 
century A.D. magical bowls found at Nippur, a town in Babylonia not 
far from Sura, where a major rabbinical academy was located. The 
bowls were published by J. A. Montgomery [Aramaic Incantation 
Texts from Nippur (Philadelphia, 1913)]. In them, a well-known Tal- 
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mudic rabbi, Joshua b. Perahiah, who dates from the second century 
B.C., figures. He appears in bowls nos. 8, 9, 17, 32 (— 33) as follows: 

No. 8: [That there flee from the house of this Geyonai bar Mamai the evil 
Lilith ... And again, you shall not appear to them in his house nor in their 
dwelling. .. because it is announced to you, whose father is named Palhas 
and whose mother Pelahdad—because it is announced to you] that Rabbi 
Joshua bar Perahiah has sent against you the ban... Thou Lilith, male Lilis 
and female Lilith, Hag and Ghul, be in the ban... [of Rabbi] Joshua b. 
Perahia, and thus has spoken to us Rabbi Joshua bar Perahia. A divorce writ 
has come to you from across the sea, and there is found written in it [against 
you] whose father is named Palhas and whose mother Pellahdad... they hear 
from the firmament ... Hear and obey and go from the house ... And again, 
you shall not appear to them either in dream by night nor in slumber by day, 
because you are sealed with the signet of El Shaddai and with the signet of 
the house of Joshua b. Perahia and by the Seven which are before him ... 

There follow adjurations by the Strong one of Abraham, etc. On the 
divorce issued to Lillith from her victim, Montgomery comments, “This 
was a happy thought of the magicians, who thus applied the powers of 
binding and loosing claimed by the rabbis to the disgusting unions of 
demons and mortals . . . The magical writ affects the same forms and 
formalism as that of the divorce court. . . The names of both parties 
are exactly given, hence the parents of the liliths are here specifically 
named.” In addition, the terms of the divorce are given properly, and 
properly served on the divorcee. Divine authority is invoked—the writ 
has come down from heaven, and so, like writs from abroad, special 
forms are included. The commissioners and witnesses are angels; the 
rabbi seals the divine decree. Further references to R. Joshua are as 
follows: 

No. 9: The bowl I deposit and sink down, and the work I operate, and it 
is in [the fashion of] Rabbi Joshua bar Perahia. I write for them divorces, 
for all the Liliths who appear to them ... 

No. 17: This day above any day, years, and generations of the world, I 
Komes bath Mahlaphta have divorced, separated, dismissed thee, thou Lilith, 
Lilith of the Desert, Hag and Ghul... I adjure you by the honor of your 
father and by the honor of your mother, and take your divorces and separa¬ 
tions, thy divorce and thy separation, in the ban which is sent against you by 
Joshua b. Perahia, for so has spoken to thee Joshua b. P.: A divorce has 
come to thee from across the sea. There is found, ‘You whose mother is 
Palhas and whose father Pelahdad, you Liliths: And now flee and go forth 
and do not trouble Komes b.M., in her house and her dwelling. I bind and I 
seal with the seal of El Shaddai and with the seal of Joshua b. Perahia the 
healer .. . 
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No. 32: ... The bowl I deposit and sink down, a work which has been 
made like that of Rav Jesu bar Perahia who sat and wrote against them—a 
ban-writ against all the Demons and Devils and Satans and Liliths ... Again 
he wrote against them a ban-writ which is for all time ... 

To the Jews of sixth and seventh century A. D. Nippur, therefore, the 
figure of R. Joshua b. Perahiah was associated with two anti-demonic 
prophylaxes, first, the ability to issue of legal bill of divorce against 
female demons, second, the pronouncement of a ban against demons. 
The divorce and the ban seem confused; in no. 8, the ban is announced, 
and then the proper formula for a divorce delivered from abroad is 
introduced, together with the necessary witnesses, signatures, and 
sealing, the last-named with the signet of God and Joshua's house. In 
nos. 9, 17, and 32, the divorce is more clearly explicated, in perfectly 
proper legal language. 

What other traditions about R. Joshua b. Perahiah existed in Pales¬ 
tinian and Babylonian rabbinical schools? First of all, no passage sug¬ 
gests R. Joshua b. Perahiah composed bills of divorce against demons. 
The extant traditions should be divided according to time and place. In 
the Tannaitic Midrashim, we find no reference whatever to R. Joshua. 
In the Mishnah, R. Joshua is cited twice, in Hagigah 2: 2, on the ordi¬ 
nation controversy, and in Avot 1 : 6, which contains his saying in the 
chain of tradition, that one should provide himself with a teacher and 
a fellow-disciple, and judge people favorably. Nothing in the Mishnah 
of R. Judah the Prince suggests that R. Joshua was a magician. The 
Tosefta reveals as saying on purity laws (Makhshirin 3:4). The re¬ 
ferences in the two Talmuds deal with only two matters. First, in B. 
Menahot 109b, we find a beraita, citing R. Joshua b. Perahiah that it 
is just as hard to accept high office as it is to leave it. 

The other matter, however, is more important. It occurs in b. San¬ 
hedrin 109b, with a parallel in b. Sotah 47a. (The incident is further 
echoed in yer. Hagigah 2 : 2 and Sanhedrin 6 : 9, but there the rabbi 
in question is Judah b. Tabbai.) The locus classicus is fully discussed 
by Herford. It is attached to a beraita that one should not too harshly 
repel potential converts to Judaism. R. Joshua b. Perahiah’s treatment 
of Jesus is cited. When Yannai the King killed the rabbis, Joshua and 
his disciple Jesus fled to Alexandria. Simeon b. Shetah called them 
back when times proved more favorable. On route home, they found a 
certain inn where R. Joshua praised the hostess. Jesus disagreed, saying 
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she had narrow eyes. Joshua then excommunicated him for looking too 
closely at the woman, saying, “Wretch, do you thus busy yourself ?!” 
Jesus tried without success to repent. Finally, being repulsed, Jesus 
went and hung up a tile and worshipped it. At that time, Joshua called 
on him to repent, without result. “So a teacher has said, ‘J esus the 
Nazarene practised magic and led astray and deceived Israel/ ” Her- 
ford suggests that the story is based upon a Palestinian tradition. In 
any case, we may be sure that the legend of Joshua as a visitor to 
Egypt was known in the schools of both countries. 

On the relationship between Joshua b. Perahiah in the magical bowls 
and the Talmudic passage, Montgomery comments (pp. 227-78): 

We find then in these magical bowls an independent tradition concerning an 
early hero of the Law, who appears as endowed with magic powers, and who 
furthermore was able to make the ascent of the soul to heaven. He was 
accordingly one of the earliest to attain that spiritual privilege... Joshua was 
possibly one of the good company of apocalyptists and our magic tradition 
may preserve a true reminiscence of his personality and claims. 

To this I may add another viewpoint. We must, first of all, regard 
the Joshua of the bowls as an authentic portrait of what some people, 
probably Jews, thought about the rabbi. In a word, they regarded him 
as both a lawyer and a magician. As a lawyer, he was expected both to 
know the precise formula for a bill of divorce and to be able to issue 
a ban. So we noted in no. 9, Joshua b. Perahiah's divorces for all the 
Liliths who appear to them; in no. 17, both the ban spoken by Joshua, 
and the divorce spoken (read) to Lilith by Joshua, in the appropriate 
legal language; no. 32, a ban-writ against the demons. Now what we 
should not find surprising is that rabbis, whose effective legal juris¬ 
diction extended mostly to matters of exchanges of property and per¬ 
sonal status, should be consulted on drawing up bills of divorce. What 
is surprising is that those legal documents were presumed effective, as 
in the Mandaean magical bowls, against demons. Here the religious role 
of the rabbi becomes important, namely, his capacity, because of 
mastery of Torah, to exercise the powers inherent in the Torah. He 
could therefore perform works of magic against demons (among other 
miracles). We shall see below that Abaye (among others) was believed 
to be able to overcome demons because “in heaven his Torah was high¬ 
ly regarded/' Knowledge of Torah produced the capacity to do super¬ 
natural actions. In the magical bowls, the two predominant roles of the 
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rabbi are united in the figure of Joshua b. Perahiah; the law is effect¬ 
ive—against demons, and the rabbi carries out the law—for super¬ 
natural purposes. We found, however, little direct evidence that in the 
rabbinical schools of either Babylonia or Palestine such supernatural 
powers were attributed to R. Joshua. One can hardly argue that every¬ 
one who went to Alexandria came home a magician, despite the general 
reputation of the place. If, as I tentatively suppose, the conception of 
divorcing a Lilith may have begun outside of the Jewish community, 
then it is further to be noted that once it was Judaized, people assumed 
a rabbi would carry out the necessary formalities. But even if the con¬ 
ception was originally Jewish, the same assumption was no less natural. 

What I find difficult to account for is the attribution of so central 
a magical role to R. Joshua b. Perahiah, who, as we have seen, played a 
relatively minor, and generally not-supematural, role in rabbinic tradi¬ 
tions of both Palestine and Babylonia. I may, with much hesitation, 
conjecture on why those who made the bowls selected R. Joshua above 
all other rabbis. Perhaps, as Montgomery suggests, his relationship to 
Jesus, believed by many Jews to be an expert magician and by the 
rabbis to be R. Joshua's disciple, was sufficient to distinguish R. 
Joshua. If the disciple was so puissant, how much more should the 
Jews, disciples ever more of the rabbis and more and more under their 
effective control by the seventh century, turn to his rabbinical master? 

VI 

How shall we account for these data? The rabbis' theological view¬ 
point is clearly stated in the following: 

Rava said, “If the righteous desire it, they can be creators, for its is written, 
‘But your iniquities have distinguished between you and your God...’ (Is. 
59 12).” [That is to say, but for sin, man’s power would equal that of God, 
and men could create a world.] Rabbah created a man [GBR’], and sent him 
to R. Zera. R. Zera spoke to him, but he did not answer. He said to him, 
“You are a creature of the magicians [HBRY’ = Magi]. Return to your 
dust.” 

(b. Sanh. 65b) 

So learning and piety render man into the likeness of God and 
therefore endow him with God's powers of creation. God had made the 
world through Torah, and masters of Torah could similarly do wonder¬ 
ful acts of creation. Rava said that only sin prevented man from per- 
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forming divine miracles, like both Rabbah, who was able to make a 
man, and R. Zera, who was able to destroy him. 

The following story contains another attribution of extraordinary 
power: 

Rabbah and R. Zera feasted together on Purim. They became drunk and 
Rabbah arose and cut R. Zera’s [throat]. The next day he prayed on his be¬ 
half and resurrected him. Next year, he asked, “Will your honor come and 
feast with me?” He replied, “A miracle does not always happen.” 

(b. Meg. 7b) 

So the rabbi, like God, could resurrect the dead. Similarly, the rabbi's 
knowledge of Torah was sufficient to drive away demons: 

plgrat daughter of Mahalat, queen of demons] once met Abaye. She said to 
him, “Had they not proclaimed concerning you in heaven, ‘Take heed of 
Nahmani and his Torah’, I should have endangered you.” He replied, “If I 
am important in heaven, I order you never to pass through inhabited areas.” 

(b. Pes. 112b) 

We do not know the result. The same discussion continues, “But we 
see that she does pass through [inhabited regions] ?" The reply was 
that demons frequent narrow paths and their horses bolt from there 
and thus bring them into settled places. What is important is that 
people believed or were expected to believe that because of Abaye's 
merits, specifically his learning, he and other people were protected 
from demons, as from other dangers. 

A rabbi's prayer was also believed potent against demons: 


... A certain demon haunted Abaye’s schoolhouse, so that when two [dis¬ 
ciples] entered even by day they were harmed. [Abaye ordered that R. Aha 
b. Jacob spend the night in the school.] The demon appeared to him in the 
guise of a seven-headed dragon. Every time [R. Aha] fell on his knees, one 
head fell off. The next day he reproached [the schoolmen], “Had not a 
miracle occurred, you would have endangered my life.” 

(b. Qid. 29b) 

Abaye had believed that R. Aha's merits would be sufficient to exorcize 
the demon, and the reply, like R. Zera's to Rabbah when the latter cut 
the former's throat and resurrected him, was that in any case one should 
not rely upon miracles. 

So the rabbi was able to persuade God to resurrect the dead. That 
does not mean he was “like God". Had Rabbah been able to do it like 
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God, R. Zera would have had no reason to refuse a second invitation, 
unless he did not want to repeat the experience. The refusal as given 
indicates that the miracle was not strictly by magic but by prayer and 
rather uncertain reward for merits. God does miracles without praying 
to anybody, and the rabbi generally relies upon prayer or merits. That 
is the difference between an ordinary story of prayer and its reward, 
anl those in which the rabbis’ own extraordinary powers, probably 
acquired by prayer study or other merits, now are usable directly and 
uncontingently. 

Furthermore, if Torah yielded magic, magic* could also be used to 
produce greater Torah. Abaye believed that a certain bird, properly 
eaten, would help one increase in wisdom. One eats half the right side 
and half the left, and places the remainder in a brass tube, to be sealed 
with sixty sealings. This is to be suspended on his arm. One then studies 
to his heart’s content, and finally consumes the other half. That seals 
in the new learning. If he fails to do so, he will forget what he has 
learned. 

This view of the worldly benefits of studying the Torah, keeping the 
commandments, and acting virtuously was hardly the invention of the 
rabbis. From biblical times, it was believed that if the Jews faithfully 
kept the covenant and did the commandments, they would enjoy rain 
and other forms of prosperity. Such was the theory of Deuteronomy. 
The rabbis simply arrogated to themselves and their activities promises 
earlier believed to depend upon the good works of priests, prophets, 
and other holy men, and upon popular adherence to their teachings. 

VII 

What may be said from the perspective of the historian of religion? 
In think we have here an example of the effort to achieve the ‘replica¬ 
tion of heaven.’ To explain: The rabbis conceived, first, that on earth 
they studied Torah just as in heaven, God, the angels, and Moses “our 
rabbi” did. The heavenly schoolmen were even aware of Babylonian 
scholastic discussions, requiring Rabbah’s information about an aspect 
of purity-taboos, acknowledging Abaye’s Torah as a prophylactic 
against demons. 

This conception, second, must be interpreted by reference to the 
belief that the man truly in the divine image was the rabbi, who em- 
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bodied revelation, both oral and written, and all of whose actions 
constituted paradigms of not merely correct, but heavenly norms. Rab¬ 
bis could create and destroy men because they were righteous, free of 
sin, or otherwise holy, and so enjoyed exceptional grace from heaven. 

Third, it follows that Torah was held to be a source of supernatural 
power. The rabbis controlled the power of Torah because of their 
mastery of Torah quite independent of heavenly action. They could 
issue blessings and curses, create men and animals. They were masters 
of witchcraft, incantations, and amulets. They could communicate with 
heaven. Their Torah was sufficiently effective to thwart the action of 
demons. However they disapproved of magic, they were expected to 
do the things magicians do. 

A fourth central conception was that all Jews were expected to be¬ 
come rabbis. This belief set rabbinic Judaism apart from Manichaeism, 
Mazdaism, Oriental Christianity and other contemporary cults, for no 
one expected that everyone would assume the obligations or attain to 
the supernatural skills of Manichaean Elect, Mazdean Magi, Christian 
nuns and monks, or the religious virtuosi and cultic specialists of other 
groups. The rabbis, by contrast, wanted to transform the entire Jewish 
community into an academy where the whole Torah was studied and 
kept. 

These four beliefs enable us to understand the rabbis’ view that Is¬ 
rael would be redeemed through Torah. Because Israel had sinned, she 
was punished by being given over into the hands of earthly empires. 
When she atones, she will be removed from their power. The means 
of atonement or reconciliation were study of Torah, practice of com¬ 
mandments, and doing good deeds. These would transform each Jew 
into a rabbi, hence a saint. When all the Jews had become rabbis, they 
then would no longer lie within the power of history. The Messiah 
would come. So redemption depended upon the “rabbinization” of all 
Israel, that is to say, upon the attainment by all Jewry of a full and 
complete embodiment of revelation or Torah. The reason was that pre¬ 
cisely when Jewry did so, it would achieve a perfect replication of 
heaven. When Israel on earth became, or attained to, such a replica of 
heaven, as a righteous, holy, saintly community, it would, like some 
rabbis even now, be able to exercise the supernatural power of Torah. 
With access to the consequent theurgical capacities, redemption would 
naturally follow. 
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THE PHENOMENON OF THE RABBI 
IN LATE ANTIQUITY 

II. The Ritual of ‘Being a Rabbi’ in 
Later Sasanian Babylonia 

BY 

JACOB NEUSNER 

Brown University 

The rabbi functioned in the Babylonian Jewish community as judge 
and administrator, for into his hands the exilarch had much earlier 
committed the court-system of the millet-commnmty. 1 ) But the sage 
lived in a society in some ways quite separate from that of Jewry as 
a whole, the school. The rabbinical academy was, to be sure, a law- 
school, and some of its graduates did indeed serve as judges and 
administrators of the law. We should err, however, by regarding the 
rabbinical school as a center for merely legal study. It was, like the 
contemporary monastery, 2 ) the locus for a peculiar kind of religious 
living, only one of whose functions concerned those parts of the Torah 
to be applied in everyday life through the judiciary. The school was 
a holy community. In it men learned to live a holy life, to become 
saints. When they left, sages continued to live by the discipline of 
the school, and they invested great efforts in teaching that discipline 
by example and precept to ordinary folk. It was through the school that 
Pharisaic-Rabbinic Judaism proposed to transform the Jewish people 
into a true replica of revelation as Pharisaic-Rabbinic Judaism under¬ 
stood and expounded that revelation. 

i. The Torah-Myth 

The rabbinical school, not merely a social force, but especially a 

1) The data pertaining to the years 226 to 379 A.D. are summarized in my 
History of the Jews in Babylonia, II. The Early Sasanian Period (Leiden, 1966), 
pp. 126-140; III. From Shapur I to Shapur II (Leiden, 1968), pp. 95-194; and IV. 
The Age of Shapur II (Leiden, 1969), pp. 279-402. All sayings and stories cited 
here derive from the fifth, sixth, and last generations of Babylonian Amoraim, 
ca. 380 to 500 A.D. My “Phenomenon of the Rabbi in Late Antiquity,” Numen 
16, 1, 1969, pp. 1-20 reviews some of the earlier fourth-century materials. 

2) See vol. Ill, pp. 195-202. 
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religious phenomenon, embodied the central myth of Pharisaic-Rab- 
binic Judaism, namely the belief that the ancient Scriptures constituted 
divine revelation, but only a part of it. At Sinai God had handed 
down a dual revelation, the written part known to one and all, but also 
the oral part preserved by the great scriptural heroes, passed on by 
prophets to various ancestors in the obscure past of Pharisaism, finally 
and most openly handed down to the rabbis of the Palestinian, and 
now, the Babylonian schools as well. The “whole Torah” thus con¬ 
sisted of both written and oral parts. That “whole Torah” was studied 
by David, augmented by Ezekiel, legislated by Ezra, and embodied 
in the schools and by the sages of every period in Israelite history 
from Moses to the present. It was a singular, linear conception of a 
revelation, preserved only by the few, but pertaining to the many, 
and in time capable of bringing salvation to all. 

The Torah-myth further regarded Moses as “our rabbi,” the first 
and prototypical figure of the schools. It held that whoever embodied 
the teachings of Moses “our rabbi” would thereby conform to the 
will of God—and not to God's will alone, but also to his way. The 
schools believed that in heaven God and the angels studied Torah 
just as rabbis did on earth. God donned phylacteries like a rabbi. He 
prayed in the rabbinic mode. He carried out the acts of compassion 
called for by the rabbinic ethics. He guided the affairs of the world 
according to the rules of Torah, like the rabbi in his court. One 
exegesis of the Creation-legend taught that God had looked into the 
Torah and therefrom had created the world. Moreover, heaven was 
aware above of what the rabbis in particular thought, said, and did 
below. The myth of Torah was many-dimensional. It included the 
striking detail that whatever the most recent rabbi was destined to 
discover through proper exegesis of the tradition was as much a part 
of the way revealed to Moses as was a sentence of Scripture itself. 
It was therefore possible to participate in the giving of the law, as it 
were, by appropriate, logical inquiry into the law. God himself, 
studying and living by Torah, was believed to subject himself to 
these same rules of logical inquiry, so if an earthly court overruled the 
testimony, delivered through natural miracles, of the heavenly one, 
God would rejoice, crying out, “My sons have conquered me! My sons 
have conquered me!” 

In a word, we are considering a religious-mythical system in which 
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earth and heaven corresponded to one another, with the Torah as the 
nexus and model of both. The heavenly paradigm was embodied upon 
earth. Moses “our rabbi” was the pattern for the ordinary sage of 
the streets of Pumbedita or Sura. And God himself participated in 
the system, for it was his image which, in the end, formed that cosmic 
paradigm. The rabbi constituted the projection of the divine on earth. 
Honor was due him more than to the scroll of the Torah, for through 
his learning and logic he might alter the very content of Mosaic 
revelation. He was Torah, not merely because he lived by it, but 
because at his best he constituted as compelling an embodiment of the 
heavenly model as did a Torah scroll itself. 

The schools, like other holy communities, imposed their own parti¬ 
cular rituals, intended, in the first instance, for the disciples and 
masters. Later, it was hoped, all Israel would conform to those rituals 
and so join the circle of master and disciples. The schools' discipline 
transformed ordinary, natural actions, gestures, and functions into 
rituals—the rituals of “being a rabbi.” Everyone ate. Rabbis did so 
in a “rabbinic” manner. That is to say, what others may have regarded 
as matters of mere etiquette, formalities and conventions intended to 
render eating aesthetically agreeable, rabbis regarded as matters of 
“Torah,” something to be learned. It was “Torah” to do things one 
way, and it was equally “ignorance” to do them another (though 
not 'heresy,' for theology was no issue). The master of Torah, 
whether disciple or teacher, would demonstrate his mastery not merely 
through what he said in the discussion of legal traditions or what he 
did in court. He would do so by how he sat at the table, by what 
ritual formulae he recited before eating one or another kind of fruit 
or vegetable, by how he washed his hands. Everyone had to relieve 
himself. The sage would do so according to “Torah.” The personality 
traits of men might vary. Those expected of, and inculcated into, 
a sage were of a single fabric. 

One must continually stress, however, the fundamental difference 
between the way of Torah and ways to salvation explored by other 
holy men and sacred communities. The rabbi at no point would admit 
that his particular rites were imposed upon him alone, apart from 
all Israel. He ardently “spread Torah” among the Jews at large. He 
believed he had to, because Torah was revealed to all Israel at Sinai 
and required of all Israel afterward. Hence if he was right that Moses 
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was “our rabbi” and God kept the commandments, he had to ask of 
everyone what he demanded of himself, conformity to the way of 
Torah. His task was facilitated by the widespread belief that Moses 
had indeed revealed “the Torah” and that some sort of interpretation 
quite naturally was required to apply it to everyday affairs. The 
written part of Torah generally shaped the life of ordinary pious folk. 
What the rabbi had to accomplish was to persuade the outsider that 
that written part of the Torah was partial and incomplete, requiring 
further elaboration through the oral traditions he alone possessed 
and embodied. 

The final element in the rabbinic Torah-myth concerned salvation. 
It took many forms. One salvific teaching held that had Israel not 
sinned—that is, disobeyed the Torah—the Scriptures would have 
closed with the story of the conquest of the land. From that eschato¬ 
logical time forward, the sacred community would have lived in eternal 
peace under the divine law. Keeping the Torah was therefore the 
guarantee of salvation. The opposite was said in many forms as well. 
Israel had sinned, therefore God had called the Assyrians, Babylonians, 
and Romans to destroy the Temple of Jerusalem. But in his mercy he 
would be equally faithful to restore the fortunes of the people when 
they through their suffering and repentance had expiated the result 
and the cause of their sin. So in both negative and positive forms, 
the Torah myth told of a necessary connection between the salvation 
of the people and of the world and the state of “Torah” among them. 

For example, if all Israel would properly keep a single Sabbath, the 
Messiah would come. Of special interest here is the saying of R. Papa 
that the rule of the pagans depended upon the sin of Israel. If Israel 
would constitute a full and complete replication of “Torah,” that is, 
of heaven, then pagan rule would come to an end. It would end 
because all Israel then, like some few rabbis even now, would attain to 
the creative, theurgical powers inherent in Torah. Just as God had 
created the world through “Torah,” so saintly rabbis could now create 
animals and men. Rabbis quite practically asserted their magical 
power, by holding that they should not pay for the building of walls 
around their cities, “because rabbis do not require protection.” This 
assertion was part of the broader salvific pattern revealed long ago 
and supposed to come to fruition when Israel had made itself worthy 
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through its embodiment of Torah, that is, as I said, through its perfect 
replication of heaven. 

ii. Torah, The Supernatural, and Magic 

The supernatural environment in which the rabbis lived produced the 
widespread expectation that some men would enjoy divine favor and 
even exercise superhuman powers. People generally believed in a 
supernatural God, who had not only made the world and directed the 
destinies of men, but also directly or through angels, demons, and 
others forces and powers affected the lives of individual men. But 
that God could be served through appropriate cultic and, in the case 
of Judaism, Christianity, and Mazdaism, moral actions. For Jews, God 
was conceived essentially according to the model of man, 3 ) though 
much greater in dimensions, to be sure, and he responded pretty much 
as did men to those who pleased or displeased him. One way of 
achieving divine favor was through appropriate humility before him, 
demonstrated through constant, humble obedience, in the Jewish 
instance, to his commandments. Another was to beseech divine blessing 
in prayer and to hasten to acknowledge divine grace through the same 
medium. Those men who were believed, or at least believed them¬ 
selves, especially adept in divine service would thus be assumed to 
enjoy exceptional divine favor. The puissance of some such men 
could be relied upon in times of crisis or in situations of great need. 
They were supposed to enjoy powers most men did not have, first 
of all exercised through prayer. But, as I have pointed out, 4 ) it was 
possible for such men to exercise quite independently of the divinity 
some of the powers of the divinity and of the cultic sancta, in the Jewish 
case, of the Torah. 

3) The profound anthropomorphisms of both the rabbis and ordinary Jews ge¬ 
nerally have embarrassed philosophical theologians of medieval and modern Ju¬ 
daism. Stories representing God in the form of a man — to take one of many 
instances at random, the opening passage of b. c Avodah Zarah, where God takes 
a scroll of the law to his bosom, or b. Pesahim 94a-b, an example of Shi c ur Qomah 
speculation, in which the dimensions of God are described — are mostly explained 
away. Yet as Gershom Scholem has emphasized on the basis of mystical materials, 
we err by dismissing as mere conceits what the rabbis took very seriously indeed 
and preserved in their traditions. Obviously, what we refer to as seeing God as a 
cosmic man would have been corrected by the sages, who would have cited the 
Scriptures in Genesis, Ezekiel, and elsewhere to describe man as in the image of 
God. But for the purposes of the history of religions, it hardly matters. 

4) Vol. IV, pp. 353-362. 
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For the schools and for the communities accessible to rabbinical 
influence, the rabbi was such a man. The rabbi was the expert on 
theology, the nature of the supernatural world, the names of God. 
He was the authority on the time and form of prayer. His prayers 
were more effective than those of others because of his sanctity and 
merits, derived from his knowledge of Torah and peculiar observances. 
His prayers both in general and for particular purposes were believed 
effective. He could bless and curse. Angels visited him. Demons some¬ 
times served him, either willingly or coerced by the power of his Torah. 
He was an authority on the meaning of dreams and omens, could avert 
witchcraft and prepare amulets. 

Among the central supernatural beliefs of the schools was that their 
affairs were directly supervised from heaven. It was said, for example, 
that when Rava died, R. Ashi was born. While the chronology is highly 
dubious, the conviction is significant: Heaven arranged things so that 
great leadership would not cease from the schools. Of greater interest 
is the following story, which can easily be duplicated many times: 

[Abaye had ridiculed the view that one may cut palm-branches during 
the festival week.] R. Ashi had a forest in Shelania 3 . He went to cut it down 
during the festival week. R. Shila 3 of Shelania 3 said to R. Ashi, “What is 
your opinion?... [Do you rely on an opinion contrary to Abaye? But 
Abaye ridiculed that opinion.] ... He said to him, “I have not heard it.” 

[That is to say, it is not reasonable to me.] The hatchet then slipped [from 

the heft] as if to cut off his leg. He left off his task and returned [after 
the festival week]. (b. Mo c ed Qatan 12b) 

While stories were told of how earlier sages had rejected the testi¬ 
mony of the natural world, 5 ) the later schools had no such compunc¬ 
tion. They fully expected that the forces of nature would conspire to 
reveal, then enforce the correct view of the law. They felt certain of 
a close correspondence between the fate of man and his moral cha¬ 
racter, also between the doings of nature and the needs of men. R. Nah- 
man b. Isaac, of the preceding generation, had said, for instance, that 
one who rejoices on the Sabbath will be saved from the subjugation 

of exile, citing Deut. 33 : 29, 6 ) and that if a man gives his dues to 

the priest, he will get rich, citing Numbers 5 : 10. 7 ) Mar Zutra or 

5) The most famous concerns R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus, see b. Bava Mezi c a 3 
5gb-6oa. 

6) b. Shabbat 118b. 

7) b. Berakhot 63a. 
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R. Ashi held that saying the Shema c would similarly protect in bed the 
person who said it. 8 ) Hence saying the prayer acted as a kind of 
prophylactic incantation, against demons or liliths. At the same time, 
few expected too exact a correspondence between deeds and destiny. 
Mar Zutra explicitly stated that heaven does not behave like a store¬ 
keeper, adding up merits and balancing them against sins. 9 ) 

iii. The Rabbinical Way of Life 

In the normal course of events, sages would have eaten mostly with 
one another, since they spent most of their time while at the school 
sessions in one another's company. These meals began and ended with 
appropriate blessings and grace. 10 ) The discussion of what blessings 
were to be said over particular foods was central to the schools' legal 
inquiry. Similarly, the saying of the grace after meals produced 
numerous knotty legal problems. In my view, both rites probably were 
peculiar to rabbis. The very many difficulties met by rabbis in learn¬ 
ing the law pertaining to them suggest so. Further, not a single instance 
of an outsider's saying the grace or asking the sages about laws about 
blessings or grace exists in later Babylonian traditions. By contrast, 
we have many examples of sages' eating together and saying grace 
with one another, including both legal dicta and stories. I therefore 
suppose that while ordinary people might have expressed their grati¬ 
tude to the divinity for food they ate, they would not regularly have 
done so in the form prescribed by the schools. Hence among the 
singular rites signifying whether a man was part of the rabbinical 
estate must have been those connected with eating. Since sacred meals 
of various kinds usually marked the existence of a holy community or 
brotherhood in ancient religions, one can hardly think otherwise. What 
is remarkable here as elsewhere, on the contrary, is the rabbis' in¬ 
sistence that everyone was supposed to do just as they did. But as I 
said, I doubt that outsiders did so at this time. 

Grace after meals, now as before, remained a rite unique to the 
sages and their circles. Some of the stories pertain to special situations, 
such as grace at the home of a mourner or at a wedding banquet, as 
follows: 

8) b. Berakhot 5a, as an exegesis of Ps. 149:6. 

9) b. Qiddushin 40a. 

10) On blessings over food, see vol. II, pp. 170-6; III, pp. 158-178; and IV, pp. 
329-330. I doubt that the blessings were widely known outside of the schools. 
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R. Assi came to the house of R. Ashi on the occasion of the wedding-feast 
of Mar his son, and said six benedictions.... R. Ashi came to the house of 
R. Kahana [on the occasion of a wedding banquet]. The first day he said 
all the [wedding] benedictions. Afterward, if there were new guests, he 
repeated them, but if not, he [said only some of them...], (b. Ketuvot 6a) 

Mar Zutra visited R. Ashi when R. Ashi had suffered a bereavement 
[lit.: something happened to him]. In the grace after the meal he said the 
blessing, “Who is good and does good. God of truth, true judge, who judges 
in righteousness and takes away injustice, who rules over his world to do 
as he pleases in it, for all his ways are justice. All is his, and we are his 
people and his servants. For all [things] we are obliged to thank and bless 
him. He who fences in the breaches of Israel will close up this breach in 
Israel for life.” (b. Berakhot 46b) 

The behavior of R. Ashi thus was cited as evidence of how one is 
supposed to say the grace at the wedding feast. Rabbinic behavior in 
this circumstance as in others was regarded as authoritative revelation 
of correct law. The blessing of Mar Zutra may have been his own 
composition of scriptural and rabbinic sayings. From that time onward, 
though, it would have become the accepted form for his disciples, and 
still later, for disciples of those masters who accepted their authority. 

The mode and manner of dressing oneself certainly entered into the 
“ritual of being a rabbi.” Covering one's head was regarded as a sign 
of piety, therefore required of the sage above all: 

R. Huna b. R. Joshua would not walk four cubits bareheaded. He said, 
“The Shekhinah is above my head.” (b. Qiddushin 31a) 

Similarly, R. Ashi pointed out that a gam a D rabb ah, one expert at 
legal dialectic, required a sudarium, or kerchief, for his head. 11 ) How 
rabbis donned various articles of clothing on the Sabbath similarly 
would be observed and carefully recorded. 12 ) 

Since some of the sages were regarded as “living Torahs,” their 
deeds, as much as their words, constituted a source of law. Thus the 
recollections not merely of schoolmen, but also of members of the 
family of a particularly reliable sage would serve as satisfactory prece¬ 
dent: 


11) b. Qiddushin 8a. On gavra rabbah, see vol. Ill, p. 134. As to peculiar gar¬ 
ments for rabbis, see S. Kraus, “Talitam shel Talmide Hakhamim,” Bloch 
Jubilee Volume (Budapest, 1905), pp. 83-97. There Krauss argues against the 
supposition that such a characteristic cloak or garment was worn by rabbis. 

12) b. Shabbat 61a, how Mar b. Rabina put on shoes on the Sabbath. 
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The wife of R. Ashi sifted flour on the topside of a table [on a festival]. 
R. Ashi said, “This [wife] of ours is the daughter of Rami b. Hama, and 
Rami b. Hama was a master of deeds, so if she did not see [this] in the 
house of parents she would not have done [it].” (b. Bezah 29b) 

Reports by a master of what he himself had done were equally satis¬ 
factory evidence. 13 ) Further, deeds were constantly measured against 
the teaching of earlier masters: 


[Rav Judah said that if a person saying the Prayer wished to spit, he 
should do so into his robe or scarf]. Rabina once was standing [in Prayer] 
behind R. Ashi and wanted to spit. He spat behind himself. R. Ashi said to 
him, “Do you not accept the teaching of Rav Judah that one should cover 
it with his scarf?” Rabina replied, “I am squeamish.” (b. Berakhot 24b) 

In such a circumstance, it was not likely that disciples would ignore 
the precedents of early masters. Just as in the courts these precedents 
were binding, so in the schools, homes, synagogues, and elsewhere the 
words of the ancients echoed with authority in the minds of the disciples. 
In time, a profoundly conservative impact would make itself felt on the 
personality of the disciple. He would first consciously, then uncon¬ 
sciously, shape himself into the mold of the former generations, and 
later on would produce the same impact upon his own disciples. 

That impact affected not only customs of dress, speech, or eating, 
but also the formation of the disciple’s personality. The schools 
debated about the traits most desirable in a rabbi. The issues were 
characteristically academic: Should a master be harsh or merciful? 
Should a disciple show modesty or pride? The following exemplifies 
the range of discussion in the later period: 

R. Ashi said, “A disciple of the sages who is not as hard as iron is not 
disciple of the sages [quoting Jeremiah 23 : 29]”... Rabina said, “Even so, 
a man should train himself to be gentle [quoting Qoheleth 11 : 10].” 

(b. Ta c anit 4a) 

On the other hand, R. Yosi b. Abin explained to R. Ashi that he 
had abandoned his studies with R. Yosi of Derokeret because the latter 
had showed no mercy to his children. He had cursed his son and 
daughter, the former for misusing the magical powers in prayer which 
he had mastered, the latter for being so beautiful as to become a source 

13) b. Bezah 25b, R. Nahman b. Isaac said he had carried Mar Samuel from 
the sun to the shade. 
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of distraction for men. 14 ) R. Ashi taught that arrogance is a blem¬ 
ish.^) 

Naturally rabbis supposed there was a direct causal relationship 
between personal virtues and worldly events. R. Papa was unable to 
make rain, for instance, until he showed himself truly humble. Then 
rain fell in buckets. 16 ) The belief in an intrinsic relationship between 
events in the natural world and the moral virtues of sages was also 
illustrated by R. Papa’s belief that he had met an accident because he 
had failed to help a beggar. 17 ) Reinforced by the expectation that 
heaven would reward virtuous character as well as right conduct, the 
school’s effort to reshape the disciple’s personality would have achieved 
considerable success. Yet “being a rabbi” did not consist merely of 
exhibiting the traits of pride or humility, harshness or gentility any 
more than it amounted to sporting peculiar clothing and performing 
natural functions in a singularly “rabbinical” fashion. 

iv. Study of Torah as Ritual 

The central ritual of “being a rabbi” was study. Study as a natural 
action entails learning of traditions and executing them—in this context, 
in school or in court. Study becomes a ritual action when it is endowed 
with values extrinsic to its ordinary character, such as when set into the 
highly mythic context I have already described. When a disciple me¬ 
morized his master’s traditions and actions, carrying out the former 
where appropriate and imitating the latter when possible, he participated 
in that myth. His study was thereby endowed with the sanctity which 
ordinarily pertained to prayer or other cultic matters. Study lost its 
referent in intellectual attainment. The act of study itself became holy, 
so that its original purpose, which was mastery of particular infor¬ 
mation, ceased to matter much. What mattered was piety, — piety 
expressed through the rites of studying. Repeating the words of the 
oral revelation, even without comprehending them, produced reward, 
just as imitating the master mattered, even without really being able 
to explain the reasons for his actions. The separation of the value, or 
sanctity, of the act of study from the natural, cognitive result of learning 

14) b. Ta c anit 24a. 

15) b. Megillah 29a. 

16) b. Ta c anit 24b. 

17) b. Bava Batra 10a. 
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therefore transformed studying from a natural to a ritual action. That 
separation was accomplished in part by myth, as I said, and in part by 
the powerful impact of the academic environment itself. A striking 
illustration of the distinction between mere learning and learning as 
part of ritual life derives from Mar Zutra's comment on Is. 14:5, “The 
Lord has broken the staff of the wicked, the scepter of rulers”: 


Mar Zutra said. “These are disciples of the sages who teach public laws to 
uncultivated judges.” 


(b. Shabbat 139a) 


The fact that the uncultivated judge would know the law did not 
matter, for he still was what he had been, uncultivated. Mere knowledge 
of the laws did not transform an ordinary person, however powerful, 
into a sage. That learning carried with it more than naturalistic valence 
is further seen in the saying of Amemar: 


“A sage is better than [or, superior to] a prophet, as Scripture, says, And 
a prophet has a heart of wisdom. (Ps. 90:12)” 

(b. Bava 3 Batra 3 12a) 

What characterized the prophet was, Amemar said, sagacity. Since 
the prophet was supposed to reveal the divine will, it was not inconse¬ 
quential that his revelation depended not upon gifts of the spirit but 
upon learning — learning of a peculiar sort. 

One way in which that peculiarity found form was in the schools' 
stress on “learning” and deed.” The uncultivated judge could be relied 
upon to learn and apply part of the law, to be sure, but no one expected 
that he would also embody all of it. On the other hand, the following 
saying shows the rabbis' stress on shaping one's way of life in all res¬ 
pects through “Torah”: 


R. Papa said, “Scripture said, That you may learn them and observe to do 
them (Deut. 5.1), [meaning] Whoever participates in the [merit for] doing 
participates in the [merit for] studying, and whoever does not [do the one] 
does not [enjoy the other].” 

(b. Yevamot 109b) 

R. Papa's saying reflects an earlier viewpoint, that the purpose of 
“Torah” lay in the creation of a new personality, a new man, not merely 
in the acquisition of learning, however sacred its origin. Here we must 
underline the rabbis' perspective. They studied “Torah” because they 
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believed it was revealed at Sinai, therefore holy. But they expected that 
their studies would produce a profound transformation of themselves 
and their little community. Further sayings on studying include the 
following: 

R. Zevid said, “He [who studies Scripture and Mishnah] is worthy of in¬ 
heriting two worlds, this one and the one to come...” 

(b. IJullin 44b) 

R. Mesharsheya said to this sons, “When you wish to come before your 
teacher to learn, first revise your Mishnah and then go your teacher. When 
you are sitting before your teacher look at the mouth of your teacher, as it 
is written, But thine eyes shall see thy teacher (Is. 30 :20); and when you 
study any teaching, do so by the side of water, for as the water is drawn 
out [= MSKY], so your learning may be prolonged. Be on the dustheaps 
of Mata Mehasia rather than in the palaces pPDNY] of Pumbedita. Eat a 
stinking fish rather than cutha which breaks rocks.” 

(b. Keritot 6a) 18 ) 

The rabbis generally shared R. Zevid's certainty of great rewards 
now and in eternity on account of their study of Torah. 

My earlier remarks ought not to obscure the rabbis' high expectations 
of actual accomplishment in learning. While, as I said, they stressed 
the act of study without reference to its achievement, if any, at the 
same time they possessed very old traditions on how best to pursue their 
task. This tradition included much practical advice on how to acquire 
and preserve learning. R. Mesharsheya's advice to his sons exemplifies 
this rich source of distilled experience. Part of that experience was 
perfectly reasonable. Reviewing before classes, concentrating on the 
teacher, staying near the great schools — these things would make 
sense in any circumstance. On the other hand, the advice to study by 
a body of water “so that your learning may be prolonged" has little to 
do with the practical problems of memorizing and reasoning. It rather 
relates to the rabbis' view of a correspondence between their own study 
and those aspects of nature which the rabbis looked upon as symbolic 
of their activities — and they many times compared Torah to living 
waters. Rabina advised that those who make their studies accessible to 
the public will retain their learning. 19 ) R. Ashi warned that one who 
is stubborn in a quarrel or unyielding in a dispute deserved to be smitten 


18) Trans. I. Porusch (London, 1948), p. 38. 

19) b. c Eruvin 53a. 
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with leprosy. 20 ) While his saying was a general one, it would apply with 
special force to the argumentative life of the academies. 

No role whatever was assigned to women. They did not study in the 
Babylonian schools, and the life of “Torah” effectively was closed to 
them. On the other hand, mothers would encourage their sons to study 
Torah. Mar b. Rabina’s mother would prepare seven garments for seven 
days of the week to faciliate his learning. 21 ) Rabina explained how the 
merit of study of the Torah applied to womenfolk. Women acquire 
merit when they arrange for their sons’ education in Scripture and 
Mishnah, and when they wait for their husbands to return from the 
schools. 22 ) Since that return was often postponed by months or even 
years, it was no small sacrifice. But the schools were entirely male in¬ 
stitutions, and no equivalent religious communities existed for women. 
The disciples lived not only an ascetic life, but, in the months at school, 
a celibate one as well. It was, therefore, a kind of temporary monastic 
community, especially for the students from distant places. From the 
wives it also demanded celibacy. 

v. Discipleship as Ritual 

The central human relationship in the schools was that between the 
disciple and master. Long ago it was taught that the master took the 
place of the father. The father brought the son into this world, but the 
master would lead him into the world to come. Whatever honor was due 
the father was all the more so owing to the master. But the master did 
not merely replace the father. He also required the veneration and rever¬ 
ence owing to the Torah. The extreme forms of respect which evolved 
over the centuries constitute the most striking rituals attached to “being 
a rabbi.” If study was an act of piety, then the master to some extent 
was its object. That is not to suggest that the master was regarded as in 
any sense divine. But the forms of respect reserved for the divinity or 
for the Torah were not too different, in appropriate circumstances, 
from those owing to the master. In any event, the forms of respect for 
the master constitued part of the “ritual of being a rabbi,” and I think 
a most important one. 

It was the service of the disciples of the sage [shimush talmide 

20) b. Sanhedrin 110a. 

21) b. c Eruvin 65a. 

22) b. Sotah 21 a. 
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hakhamim ] which separated the true sage from the merely learned man. 
It had earlier been taught that if one had studied Scripture and Mishnah 
but did not attend upon disciples of the sages, he was regarded as a 
Samaritan, a boor, an c am ha°arez. To these epithets, R. Aha b. Jacob 
added: 


“Behold, such a one is a Magus [MGWS] !” 

(b. Sotah 22a) 

The discussion continued by citing a popular saying that the Magus 
mumbles and does not know what he is saying, just as the Tanna who 
has not attended on the sages recites and does not know what he is 
saying. R. Aha claimed to see no difference between a learned Jew and 
a learned Mazdean except that the former attended the sages. That 
attendance — meaning not merely service but imitation, study of the 
master as much as of the Torah — constituted a vital part of “Torah/’ 
because the master exemplified the “whole Torah,” including the oral 
part of it. Scripture and Mishnah, written and oral Torah, without ob¬ 
servation and imitation of the sage meant little. The whole Torah was 
not in books nor in words to be memorized, but to be found in whole 
and complete form only in the master. That is why the forms of 
respect for the master were both so vital and so unique to the mythic 
life of the schools. 

Ordinary folk could reasonably be expected to carry out most of the 
rites characteristic of the rabbinical estate, but one — discipleship. True, 
common people were supposed to honor all rabbis, but that honor was 
quite different from the perpetual humility displayed by disciple before 
his particular master. The real difference was not the depth of sub¬ 
mission but the constant attendance and attention. On the rare occasions 
when a great rabbi appeared in public the ordinary people could be just 
as humble as his private entourage, or more so. But the one thing they 
could not do was keep it up, wait on him constantly, and so learn all 
his little ways. They just did not have the time — or the interest. Of all 
human relationships open to rabbis, therefore, it was the one between 
master and disciple which was most thoroughly ritualized, most utterly 
divorced from natural forms of human intercourse. The basis for the 
rite is best summarized thus: If the master is a living Torah, source of 
revelation of the oral tradition given at Sinai and embodied now in the 
master himself, then the disciple had best humbly imitate each and 
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every gesture of that living Torah and so prepare himself as the nexus 
of the transmission of this same oral tradition to the coming gene¬ 
ration. 

Submission to the master produced several sorts of tensions. First 
the master's knowledge, so much greater than the disciple's, must have 
intimidated the latter, and as this phenomenon reproduced itself one 
generation after the other, it led to exaggerating the attainments of the 
ancients and denigrating one's own: 

Rava said, “We are like a finger in wax as regards reasoning.” R. Ashi 
said. “We are like a finger in the well as regards forgetting.” 

(b. c Eruvin 53a) 

That is to say, “just as a finger cannot penetrate wax, so we cannot 
penetrate reasoning; just as a finger cannot bring up water from a well, 
so easily do we forget what we have learned.” Both similes come at the 
end of a long line of sayings on the glories of the ancients and the 
limitations of the moderns. It was an attitude inculcated by the schools, 
inherent in the belief that perfection had been revealed at Sinai, only to 
be slowly but inevitably forgotten, stage by stage to suffer attrition 
through the ages. Master's and disciple's relationships must have been 
embittered, moreover, by the hardness fostered in the sage, who had to 
maintain his point with vigor in his quest for truth. Thus the master's 
arrogance, produced by pride in his very real achievements, would have 
troubled his relationships with children and disciples alike: 

Why is it not common for disciples of the sages to produce sons who are 
disciples of the sages?.. Mar Zutra said, “Because they [high-handedly] 
overrule the community.’’ R. Ashi said, “Because they call men asses.” 

(b. Nedarim 81 a) 

R. Ashi and Mar Zutra certainly condemned the qualities they cited to 
account for the sages' failure in raising their own sons in the tradition, 
but they also must have found it common for sages to behave arro¬ 
gantly and to call people disrespectful names. A current example of 
ritualistic behavior between master and disciple is as follows: 

It has been taught [in Tannaitic tradition], “A man should not drink water 
and hand [the cup] to his disciple unless he first pours some out.” It happened 
once that a man drank some water and without pouring any out gave [the cup] 
to his disciple. The disciple was squeamish and did not like to drink, and he 
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died of thirst. There and then they laid down a rule that a man should not 
drink and give [the cup] to his disciple without pouring some out. R. Ashi 
said, “Consequently if a disciple pours out in front of his teacher, this shows 
no disrespect.” Do not spit anything out in front of your teacher except 
pumpkin and leek, for they are like a wick of lead. 

(b. Tamid 27a) 23 ) 

Many other forms of respect were long ago established, and the 
strata of sayings of late fourth- and fifth-century masters is not espe¬ 
cially rich in new rites or teachings; we have no reason whatever to 
doubt that the ancient patterns varied much. 

While the masters encouraged large numbers of disciples to attend 
the schools, relations between disciple and master proved stormy. For 
example, R. Papa cursed students who acted disrespectfully: 

R. Huna b. Manoah, R. Samuel b. Idi, and R. Hiyya of Vestania had 
studied with Rava. When he died, they came to R. Papa. Whenever he said 
to them a saying which did not seem reasonable to them, they would gesture 
[mockingly] at one another. R. Papa’s heart grew faint [but in a dream, he 
was encouraged to believe they would die]. The next day when they parted 
from him, he said to them, “May the rabbis go in peace [a greeting paid to 
the deceased].” 

(b. Ta c anit 9a-b) 

But usually the sage did not have to rely either on prayers or on 
divine intervention to keep the students in line. Social pressures in the 
school, a small and closely-knit society, must have been tremendous. 
Further, the master could excommunicate the disciple, thus cutting him 
off from normal intercourse within his community. Banning a disciple 
would invariably have proved effective so long as the disciple chose to 
remain within the rabbinical estate. Since he would have been indoctrin¬ 
ated in its values for a long time, he would have been more susceptible 
than ordinary folk to the power of the ban. 

vi. Conclusion 

This survey of late fourth and fifth-century data on the singular 
rituals of “being a rabbi” by no means constitutes a complete or full 
account of rabbinical in-group rites. Many earlier sayings and stories, 
not germane to this historical period, would be required to fill out this 
portrait. I have said nothing, for example, about particular rabbinical 
modes of speech, though we know the rabbis had their “own” words for 


23) Trans. Maurice Simon (London, 1948), p. 9. 
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some objects, and little enough about rabbinical styles of dress, carrying 
out natural functions, etiquette at table, behavior with peers and su¬ 
periors, and the like. What is important is that all of these matters were 
“Torah,” required learning, properly done exhibited sagacity and led 
to holiness. One recalls the story of Rav’s student who hid under the 
master’s bed to observe how Rav and his wife carried on their sex life. 
When the master discovered the disciple, the latter explained, “Rabbi, it 
is Torah, and I need to learn.” Whether or not this ingenious excuse for 
voyeurism persuaded Rav is unimportant. 

What is important is that within “Torah” were included numerous 
aspects of ordinary life which other Jews did not likely consider of 
religious consequence at all. Because of their belief that the school on 
earth corresponded to the school in heaven, the rabbis endowed with 
ritualistic value their particular ways of doing everyday tasks and of 
carrying out natural functions and relationships. For the same reason 
they held, as I have stressed, that following the rabbinical mode 
constituted both the demonstration of wisdom and the authentication of 
true sanctity. Yet this was only one such means of authentication, for 
the rabbis, like Jewish society as a whole, believed in both worldly 
and supernatural recognition of their worth. 

It would be a grave mis judgment to regard the master-disciple 
relationship as sterile and stifling, or to assess the inner life of the 
schools as did Gibbon the men of Byzantium who 

held in their lifeless hands the riches of their fathers, without inheriting 
the spirit which had created and improved that sacred patrimony; they read, 
they praised, they compiled, but their languid souls seemed alike incapable of 
thought and action. ... Not a single idea has been added to the speculative 
systems of antiquity, and a succession of patient disciples became in their turn 
the dogmatic teachers of the next servile generation... 24 ) 

The master taught the disciple, but did not seek intimidate him. 
The disciple revered the master, sought to imitate his virtues, attain his 
holy way of living, transmit his heritage. But he was not expected to, 
and did not, surrender his own personality or give up his own critical 
judgment. If relations proved stormy, the reason was that the disciples 
preserved the freedom to judge and regarded reason and accurate tra¬ 
ditions as holier than the opinion even of a beloved teacher. The master 


24) Quoted by Peter Gay, The Enlightenment (New York, 1968), p. 213. 
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was a “living Torah,” but not God. Servility was not confused with 
respect. Honor did not demand self-abnegation. On the contrary, the 
creative faculties of the disciples must have been carefully nurtured and 
enhanced, for the legacy of each generation greatly differs from that 
of the former one. After several centuries of scholastic discipline, ser¬ 
vile students and dogmatic teachers ought to have creating nothing; as 
Gibbon said of the Byzantine schools: 

Not a single composition of history, philosophy, or literature has been saved 
from oblivion by the intrinsic beauties of style, or sentiment, or original fancy, 
or even of successful imitation. 

The contrary was the case. What testifies to the vivid and original 
intellects of the rabbinical schools is the Babylonian Talmud itself, the 
product not of servility, on the one side, or dogmatism, on the other, 
but of keen minds, an exceptionally critical imagination, and an utterly 
independent spirit. We must, therefore, not lose sight of the deeply 
mythic-religious foundations for the ritual of “being a rabbi.” If we 
ignore the vitality of the Torah-myth that permeated and vivified the 
schools, we shall not perceive the very source of their creative life and 
achievement. The schools gave pedantry a cool welcome, for mere learn¬ 
ing was insufficient. The masters and disciples took the opinions and 
knowledge of the early generations into their care, respectfully learning 
them, reverently handing them on. But these they digested and made 
their own. Their minds were filled with the learning of other, earlier 
men, but their wisdom was their own, for, conforming to the Torah, 
they too became vehicles of revelation, modes of sanctity, and mediators 
of salvation. 
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BABYLONIAN JEWRY AND SHAPUR II’S 
PERSECUTION OF CHRISTIANITY 
FROM 339 to 379 A.D. 

JACOB NEUSNER 
Brown University 


For Krister Stendahl, in homage 


T HE Christian communities of Sasanian Iran, formed through both 
conversion of native Greeks, Semites, and Iranians, and Iranian depor¬ 
tations of Christians from the Roman Orient and Armenia, normally lived in 
tranquillity and peace from their beginnings in the second century to the 
middle of the fourth. 1 Then, in 339, Shapur II unleashed a ferocious per- 

1 Abbreviations: 


AB 

Analecta Bollandiana 

ASM 

S.E. Assemanus, Acta Sanctorum Martyrum Orientalium et 
Occidentalium, I (Rome, 1748). 

AMS 

P. Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum. II. Martyres Chaldaei et 
Persae (Paris, 1891, repr. Hildesheim, 1968). IV. [No subtitle]. 
(Paris, 1894; repr. Hildesheim, 1968). 

Bab. Tal. 

Babylonian Talmud 

BHO 

Bibliotheca Hagiographica Orientalis, ed. Paul Peeters (Brussels, 
1910; repr. Profondeville [Namur], 1954). 

Braun 

Ausgewahlte Akten persischer Mdrtyrer , trans. Oskar Braun 
(Munich, 1915 : Bibliothek der Kirchenvater). 

History 

Jacob Neusner, A History of the Jem in Babylonia. IV. The Age 
of Shapur II (Leiden, 1969). V. Later Sasanian Times (Leiden, 
1970). 

Hoffmann, Ausziige 

George Hoffmann, Auszuge aus syrischen Akten persischer 


Mdrtyrer (Leipzig, 1880; repr. Nendeln, 1966. Abhandlungen fur 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes vol. 7, no. 3). 

Michael Kmosko, “S. Simeon bar Sabbat,” Patrologia Syriaca I, 
ii (Paris, 1907). 

J. Labourt, Le christianisme dans Vempire perse sous la dynastie 
sassanide (224-632) (Paris, 1904). 

Patrologia Orientalis 
Revue des etudes juives 

Untersuchungen zur syrischen Literaturgeschichte I. Zur 
Mdrtyreruberlieferung aus der Christenverfolgung Schapurs II 
(Gottingen, 1967. Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in Gottingen. Phil.-Hist. Kl., 3rd series no. 67). 

Further bibliography is given below, n. 33. 
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secution, which, for the next forty years, produced dissolution of Christian 
group-life, devastation of churches, and numerous martyrs. From 345 to 
Shapur’s death in 379, for example, the metropolitan community of Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon did not dare to elect a catholicos, since consecration to that office 
served as a prelude to martyrdom. 

Shapur II revised the antecedent Sasanian policy toward Christianity 
primarily because local Christians sympathized with his Christian enemies. 
Armenia had been converted in 301, Constantine in 311, and Iberia and 
Georgia in 330. Roman recognition of Christianity as the most favored 
religion was bound to cause difficulties for the Iranian church as soon as 
Rome and Iran resumed their continuing struggle for Armenia and Mesopo¬ 
tamia. Constantine’s admonition to cherish the Christians “with your wonted 
humanity and kindness, for by this proof of faith you will secure an im¬ 
measurable benefit to both yourself and us,” 2 could not have enhanced 
Shapur’s confidence in the local Christians’ loyalty. To be told that the 
Christians, many of whom lived in Mesopotamia, Adiabene, and Armenia, 
where the struggle with Rome was to be waged, were subject to the special 
protection and concern of Iran’s enemy could hardly have pleased Shapur. 

Aphrahat’s Fifth Homily, written in 336-7, provides a glimpse into the 
Christian mind of the day. Aphrahat assured the faithful that God decided 
what would happen: “All who glory will be humbled.” Dan. 8:20-21 proves 
that “from the time that the two horns of the ram were broken until now 
were six hundred forty-eight years” (that is, the year 336-7), Now the ram’s 
horns are broken: 

O ram, whose horns are broken, rest thou from the beast and 
provoke it not, lest it devour thee and grind thee to powder. . . O thou 
that art exalted and lifted up, let not the vaunting of thine heart 
mislead thee, nor say thou, T will go up against the rich land and 
against the powerful beast.’ For that beast will not be slain by the ram, 
seeing that its horns are broken. 3 

The ram is Iran, the beast, Rome: “Rome is being kept safe for its Giver, and 
He himself will preserve it. . . That kingdom will not be conquered, for a 
mighty champion, whose name is Jesus, shall come with power and bearing as. 
his armor all the power of the kingdom.” Rome was under divine protection, 
the fit instrument for God’s work. On the eve of Shapur’s war against 
Constantine’s sons, Aphrahat thus assured the Church of Iran that Rome 
would triumph over Shapur. Before the walls of Nisibis, Shapur indeed met 
disappointment. The largely Christian city did not fall into the power of the 
‘ram.’ 

2 Eusebius, Church History, trans. Ernest Cushing Richardson, in Select Library of 
Nicene andPost-Nicene Fathers, 2nd series, I (Grand Rapids, repr. 1961), pp. 543-4. 

3 Trans. John Gwynn, ibid., pp. 352-62. 
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When Shapur failed to take Nisibis, he would have seen things differently. 
Returning from the fruitless campaign of 337, he recalled that the bishop of 
Nisibis had led the defense, and that the Christians of his own empire had 
hoped for his defeat. He then decreed that the Christian community pay 
double the normal head-tax. This was part of his effort to raise funds for 
future campaigns. The tax would also test the loyalty of the Christians to his 
regime. But the Christians could not afford the tax. Many were nuns and 
monks, possessing no property at all. Nor would they pay it, for they re¬ 
garded Shapur’s wars as those of Satan, and the victory of Byzantium as the 
triumph of Christ. Simeon bar Sabba‘e, catholicos of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, the 
capital, professed his loyalty to the emperor but declined to collect the 
double-tax and declared the Christians neither could nor would pay it. In 341 
or 344 he was martyred, and shortly thereafter, his successors likewise were 
put to death. In Adiabene, Beth Garmae, Khuzistan, as well as Babylonia 
(Beth Aramaye), the local Mobads, supported by the satraps, organized 
slaughters of Christian believers, particularly of the monastic communities. 
Nuns were offered the choice of marriage or death, and monks, of worship of 
the sun or death. 

Jews appear in the stories of two martyrs, Simeon and his sister, Tarbo. 
Those two hagiographical traditions report that the Jews in Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon instigated the persecutions against the Christians. Hostility 
between Jews and Christians was already old and general. Presumably Jews 
would take advantage of the new policy to make trouble for the Christians. It 
was, however, a Sasanian persecution, mounted by the state with the willing 
cooperation of the Mazdean clergy, and ended by the state when it chose. 
Nothing other minority groups did could have brought on such a disaster, and 
nothing they did could have ended it. 

Yet, after a certain point, nothing the Christians did mattered very much 
either. We find no hint of Christian treason in 363, when Roman armies 
under Julian stood at the gates of Ctesiphon. In no place in his narrative of 
Julian’s campaign does Ammianus Marcellinus refer to Babylonian Christian 
cooperation with the invading armies. The Christian hopes for Byzantine 
success were based upon theological expectations alone and produced no 
political or military effect. Except through prayer, the local Christians did 
nothing to subvert the Persian government. To be sure, in besieged Roman 
cities they fought with special courage against Iran. 

Once the persecution was unleashed, it took its own course, and whether 
originally issued for good reason or not, Shapur’s decrees were obeyed long 
after the original provocation had been forgotten. The attribution of Shapur’s 
persecution to the influence of Jews and Magi may be correct as to the 
episodes when the mob took over. But the persecution was to begin with 
Shapur’s understandable reaction to defeat by a great Christian power, to his 
Christian subjects’ obvious satisfaction at his defeat, and, perhaps, also to his 
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feeling of encirclement by the Christian powers of Armenia, Iberia, and 
Georgia, as well as Rome. 4 

My purpose here is to examine the traditions on the Jews’ participation in 
Shapur’s persecution of Babylonian and Mesopotamian Christianity. Evidence 
on Shapur’s persecution of Christianity derives from three sources. First, and 
most reliable, are Aphrahat’s Demonstrations; second are the Syriac Acts of 
the Persian Martyrs, conventionally (but, Labourt has shown [pp. 51-55]; 
unreliably) attributed to Maruta, Bishop of Maipherqat and Roman envoy to 
the court of Yazdegird I in ca. 410; and third, the Byzantine and Christian- 
Arabic historians, in particular Sozomen. 


I. Aphrahat 

Bishop of Mar Mattai, north of Nineveh, near present-day Mosul, Aphrahat 
wrote twenty-three demonstrations, the first ten in 336-7, the next thirteen 
in 344-5. 5 In Demonstration XXI, On Persecution , he sought to encourage 
the persecuted Christians and to explain to them that in suffering they were 
imitating Christ. Aphrahat was moved to write, he says, “because a Jew 
reproached the children of our people” (XXI:8). The encounter is described 
as follows: 

I have heard a reproach which has greatly troubled me, for the 
unclean [men] say, “This people which is gathered together from all 
the peoples [= the Christians] has no God.” 

Thus say the evil [men], “If they had a God, why does he not exact 
the vengeance of his people?” 

Darkness still more thickens upon me when even the Jews reproach 
us and magnify themselves over the children of our people. 

It happened that one day, a man who is called ‘the sage of the Jews’ 
met me, and asked, saying, “Jesus who was called your teacher has 
written to you: If there shall be in you faith like one seed of mustard, 
you will say to this mountain, move, and it will move from before you; 
and [you may say] even, be lifted up, and it will fall into the sea, for it 
will obey you (Matthew 17:19; 21:22). Thus [he continued] there is 
not [to be found] among your entire people one wise man, whose 
prayer is listened to, who seeks from God that your persecutions should 
cease from you. Thus it is written to you in the word, There is nothing 
which you will be unable to do (Matthew 17:19).” 

When I saw that he was blaspheming and talking much against the 
[Christian] way, my mind was disturbed, for I knew that he would not 
accept the explanation of the words he was quoting to me. Then I also 
questioned him concerning words from the law and the prophets. I said, 
“You thus hope, that even though you are scattered, God is with you.” 

He agreed with me: “God is with us, for thus God said to Israel, 

4 See my History , IV, pp. 20-27. 

5 See my Aphrahat and Judaism: The Jewish-Christian Argument in Fourth- 
Century Iran (Leiden, 1970). 
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Even in the lands of your enemies 1 have not abandoned you, and my 
covenant which is with you has not been annulled (Lev. 26:44).” 

Again 1 said to him, “Very good is that which 1 hear from you, that 
God is with you. Against your words I also shall say something to you. 
Isaiah the prophet said to Israel [speaking] as from the mouth of God, 
If you pass through the sea I am with you, and rivers will not overflow 
you. And if you walk in fire, you will not be burned, and the flame will 
not scorch you, for the Lord your God is with you (Is. 43:2-3). Thus 
there is not a single man who is righteous, good, and wise among your 
entire people, who may pass through the sea and not be drowned [or 
pass through] a river but it would overflow him. Let him walk on fire, 
and let us see whether he would not be scorched, or whether the flame 
would not burn him. Now if you should bring me an explanation, I 
shall not be persuaded by you, just as you will not accept from me the 
explanation of the words concerning which you questioned me.” 6 


II. The Syriac Martyrologies 

Jews occur only in the martyrologies of Simeon bar Sabba‘e and his sister 
Tarbo. I find no references to Jewish instigation of, or participation in, any 
other aspect of the persecution of Christianity by Shapur II. 7 The stories of 

6 Trans, in my Aphrahat and Judaism, pp. 97 -8. 

The Chronicle of Arbela contains the following tradition (trans. E. Sachau, p. 75): 

Es wird gesagt, dass der Konig bereute, diesen harten Verfolgungsbefehl 
erlassen zu haben und ihn aufzuheben wiinschte, aber Juden and Manichaer, die 
Feinde des christlichen Namens, hetzten die Magier auf an und brachten ihnen die 
Ansicht bei, sie soil ten nicht zulassen, dass der Konig das tate. Sie legten ihnen 
dar, dass die Christen alle Spione der Romer seien, und dass nichts im Perser- 
Reiche vorgehe, das sie nicht ihren romischen Glaubensgenossen berichteten. 
Sachau’s translation (Die Chronik von Arbela , in Abhandlungen der konigl. 
preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften [Berlin, 1915]) is based upon A. Mingana, 
Sources Syriaques (Mossul, 1907). In the light of J.M. Fiey’s study of the origins of the 
Chronicle of Arbela, “Auteur et date de la Chronique d’Arbeles,” L 'Orient Syrien 12, 
1967, pp. 265-302, we can no longer make use of the Arbela Chronicle as a source for 
the study of early oriental Christianity. In this case, Mingana evidently used the Simeon- 
traditions, but, more likely, the Nestorian Chronicle (below, n. 33). 

7 See I. Ortiz de Urbina, Patrologia Syriaca (Rome, 1965), pp. 194-6, and note 
also the critical discussion of Paul Devos, “Les martyrs persans a travers les Actes 
Syriaques,” in Atti del convegno sul tema, La Persia e il mondo greco-romano (Roma 
11-14Aprile 1965), (Rome, 1966: Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei), pp. 213-25. 

The more important martyrologies of Shapur’s reign are divided by I. Ortiz de Urbina 
into two groups, those executed first in 344-6, the second, in 376-7. Following Ortiz de 
Urbina’s convenient, if very incomplete, list, let us review the references to Jews in the 
several martyrologies: 

1. Simeon bar Sabba‘e - As given. 

2. Tarbo - As given, Shahdost, 111 men and nine women, Barbashemin, 40 martyrs, 
Badema, Aqebshema, and associates: No reference to Jews. A Manichaean does occur in 
the martyrology of Aitillaha (Braun, pp. 132-3). 

3. Adiabenians - No reference to Jews. 
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4. Miles, etc. - No reference to Jews. Barshabya was falsely maligned by “evil women” 
( AMS II, p. 281), and accused of sorcery. 

5. AMS II, pp. 284-6 - No reference to Jews. 

6. Captives of 362 — No reference to Jews. 

7. Martyrs of Karka de Beth Selok - AMS II, 286-9, contains a list of the martyrs, with 
no reference to Jews. 

8. Persian Soldiers - No reference to Jews. 

9. Baddai - No reference to Jews. 

For the sake of completeness, I further reviewed the martyrologies according to the full 
list of Paul Peeters, Bibliotheca Hagiographica Orientalis (Brussels, 1910). The following 
are the martyrs in the reign of Shapur II: 

Abdas, Ebediesus - d. 374-5, AMS II, 325-347. No reference to Jews. 

Abraham - d. 344, AMS IV, 130-1. No reference to Jews. 

Acepsimas [‘Aqebshema], Joseph, Aeithalas - d. 379, AMS II, 351-396. No reference to 
Jews. 

Aeithalas and Apsees (Haphsai) - d. 354-5, AMS IV, 133-137. No reference to Jews. 
Azad - d. 310, AMS IV, 248-254. No reference to Jews. 

Badai - AMS IV, 163-5. No reference to Jews. 

Badimus - d. 375, AMS II, 347-51. No reference to Jews. 

Barbasymas (Barbashemin) - d. 346, AMS II, 296-303. No reference to Jews. 
Barhadbeshaba - d. 354, AMS II, 314-316. No reference to Jews. 

Barsabias - d. 342, AMS II, 2814. No reference to Jews. 

Behnam, Sara, et al. - d. 352 (? ) AMS II, 397441; Hoffmann, Ausziige, pp. 17-19. No 
reference to Jews. 

Berichiesius, etc. - d. 351, AMS IV, 166-9. No reference to Jews. 

Dado - AMS IV, 218-221. No reference to Jews. 

Daniel et Varda - d. 341, AMS II, 290. No reference to Jews. 

Gobdelaas, Kasdoa, etc. - d. 332, AMS IV, 141-163. No reference to Jews. “Evil 
people” accuse Christians; Jews not mentioned. 

Hananias, Arbelensis - d. 345, AMS IV, 131-132. No reference to Jews. 

Iacobus et Maria - d. 347, AMS II, 307. No reference to Jews. 

Ioannes b. Mariam et Jacobus Zelotes - d. 344, AMS IV, 128-130. No reference to Jews. 
Ionas, Barachisius - d. 327, AMS II, 39-51. No reference to Jews. 

Kardag - d. 367, AMS II, 442-507. See Abbeloos, AB 9,11-103. No reference to Jews. 
Martyres Beth Huzaini - d. 340, AMS II, 241-8. No reference to Jews. 

Martyres Persae Variis in locis sup Sapore II - AMS II, 291-5. No reference to Jews. 
Miles, Aborsam et Sinoi - AMS II, 260-75. No reference to Jews. 

Narses, Joseph - d. 3434, AMS II, 284-6. No reference to Jews. 

Phusik (Posi) - d. 340, AMS II, 208-232. No reference to Jews. 

Sabas Pirgusnasp - d. 362, AMS IV, 222-249; Hoffmann, Ausziige, pp. 22-8. No 
reference to Jews. Christians’ accusers not specified (p. 225). Reference to Jews’ 
crucifying Jesus, p. 226. 

Sadoth (Sahdust) - d. 342, AMS II, 276-281. No reference to Jews. 

Sapor, Isaac, Mana, Abraham, et Symeon - d. 340, AMS II, 51-56. No reference to Jews. 
Sapor, Sanatruck, Hormizd et soc. - d. 351, AMS IV, 169-170. No reference to Jews. 
Sultan Mahduct, Adurparva, et Mihrneses - d. 318, AMS II, 1-39; Hoffmann, Ausziige, 
pp. 9-16. No reference to Jews. 

Symeon bar Sabbae, Abdhaicla, Hananias - d. 339, AMS II, 123-207 [see below]. 

Tharbo (Pherbutha), AMS II, 254-260 [see below]. 

Thecla, Marianne, Martha, Maria, Amai - d. 347, AMS II, 308-313. No reference to 
Jews. 
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Simeon bar Sabba‘e 8 and his sister Tarbo are as follows: 

1) Martyrium , col. 738, line 25 - col. 739, line 21: 

Now the Jews, our enemies, as was their custom, were accusing us 
and Simeon. For they are accustomed to find in such a time as this 
[occasion] for evil.and not for good, as they clamored against Pilate 
when he killed the Messiah. 

For they were blaspheming and saying, “If you, 0 King, should send 
impressive and wise letters from your empire and handsome gifts and 
precious presents of your majesty, they would not be accepted and 
much honored in the eyes of Caesar. But if this Simeon should send 
him a small and contemptible letter, he would arise and pay homage 
and receive it with both hands, and do the deed [asked by Simeon] in a 
worthy manner.” 

How similar is the false witness against Simeon to the evil testi¬ 
monies which were against his Lord! They killed our Lord and were 
repudiated and scattered among the nations as aliens and hated 
[people]. They accused (QTRG) Simeon and were put to shame, and 
violence came upon them [lit.: arose over their heads] in many 
thousands by the sword which suddenly went forth upon them. For 
they had gathered together for the building of Jerusalem, and they had 
gone at the word of one who misled them [see no. 3]. 

2) Martyrium , col. 739, line 22 - col. 742, line 6: 

[Simeon was thrown in chains and deported to Khqzistan, along 
with two of the elders of his court. When he was being led out of 
Seleucia] he besought them not to take him there [by way of his 
cathedral], for a few days earlier, it had been destroyed by the Magi in 
association (BHBRWT) with the Jews. 

3) Narratio de Beato Simeon bar Sabba‘e , col. 806, line 20 — col. 811, 
line 9: 

The Jews, people who always are against our people, those who 
killed the prophets, crucified the Messiah, stoned the apostles, and 
always thirst for our blood, found for themselves the opportunity to 
calumniate, for they [lit.: they had P’RRYSY’] had access to the 
queen. For she was of their way of thinking (BRT R‘YNHWYN). 

They began to calumniate against the victorious Simeon and were 
saying, “If you, the King of Kings, lord of all the earth, should send 
great and wise epistles of your empire and handsome gifts and precious 
donations of your honor to Caesar, they would not be honorable in his 
eyes. But if Simeon sent him one small and contemptible letter, he 
would rise and pay homage and receive it in both his hands, and he 
would speedily carry out his command. And under these circum¬ 
stances there is no secret in your empire which he does not write and 
make known to Caesar.” 

8 Michael Kmosko, “S. Simeon bar Sabba‘e,” Patrologia Syriaca, I, ii (Paris, 1927), 
pp. 661-1055. The translation is my own. 

Martyrium: The Martyrdom [Testimony] of the Beatified Simeon bar Sabba‘e. 

Narratio: The History of the Beatified Simeon bar Sabba‘e. 
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The Jews are accustomed to testify falsely at all times. Just as they 
testified falsely against our Lord, so also against the servant of the 
Messiah did they give false testimony. 

For they testified falsely against our Lord. They were rejected and 
fell by the sword of the Romans when their city was destroyed. 

Likewise they testified evil against Simeon. They fell by the sword at 
the hand of the Persians. 

There they cried, “We have no king but Caesar,” and they fell by the 
sword of Caesar. 

Here they swore by King Shapur, and they were killed by him. And 
what it was that caused him to kill them? It is right that we should 
briefly tell. 

Twenty-four years later, when Constantius and Constantinus, sons of 
Constantine the Victorious, had departed, Julian ruled the Romans. As 
soon as he became King, he sacrificed to idols; and to provoke the 
Christians to jealousy and to make a lie of the words of the Messiah 
which he prophesied over the ruin of Jerusalem, saying, There shall not 
remain in it stone on stone, which will not be thrown down (Matt. 
24:22) - on this account he commanded the Jews of his whole empire 
to come up and build Jerusalem and the Temple and to sacrifice accor¬ 
ding to the commandment of the law. 

Many went up and began to lay the foundations of Jerusalem. When 
these [things] were happening, a man of the imposters came to the land 
of the Persians and proclaimed to all the Jews, saying, “It is the time of 
the return of which the prophets prophesied, and 1 am commanded by 
God to announce to you the proclamation to go up.” 

This imposter came also to Mahoza, in Beth Aramaye and deceived 
myriads of Jews. They took and went forth from Mahoza because of 
the hope of the return, and they went three parasangs from the city. 

When this matter was made known to King Shapur, he sent his 
forces, and they killed many thousands of them. 

Concerning the slaughter, which took place among the Jews in the 
days of King Shapur, as best we can, we have briefly recorded. 

Let us return to our account. 

4) Narratio , col. 823, line 13 [Simeon addresses the priests to avoid 
sectarianism]: 

“Keep yourselves far from traffic with the Jews, enemies of the 
Father, and haters of the Son, and adversaries of the Holy Spirit, who 
always murmur against the spirit of the Lord, as Isaiah the prophet 
testified; who spoke perjury against the highest, as David the Psalmist 
testified. They spoke ill against Moses and God; and as the Book of 
Kings teaches us. They killed the prophets and crucified the Messiah 
and stoned the apostles. They are the enemies of the Crucified one and 
envious of the salvation of nations and men. They calumniate our 
people and hand over the servants of God. 

“Guard your soul from all heresies which I have already listed for 
you. Above all be watchful of the errors of the Jews and the teachings 
of Mar cion . ..” 
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5) Narratio , col. 854, line 14: 

[Shapur to Simeon]: “If you will not bow to sun, because it is dead, 
you should not bow to Jesus, who died when the Jews crucified him.” 

6) Narratio , col. 856, line 16 [Note also 858, 3-8]: 

And the Jews envy the one who appeared, and not the one who did 
not appear they seized and crucified [meaning unclear]. 

7) Narratio , col. 902, lines 19-23 [Simeon]: 

“Let me not to live and see the unclean people of crucifiers going 
and degrading your holy people and lifting themselves over your 
servants...” 

8) Narratio , col. 907, lines 4-6: 

He has taught us the mystery of the sacrifice of his body: Not by the 
Jews, but by the saints his servants, is he sacrificed in the churches. 

9) Narratio , col. 939, line 3: 

Remember, my brothers, that blessed Paul, who five times was 
scourged by the Jews with whips, and three times was smitten by the 
gentiles with staves. . . 

10) Narratio , col. 942, line 22: 

You are separate from the gentiles as they are from the Jews, they 
who killed our Lord Jesus and the prophets who were of them, and who 
persecute us .. . 

11) The Martyrdom of Tarbo, her sister and servants (Bedjan, AMS II, p. 
254) is as follows: 

On that time by mischance the queen fell ill, and because her 
opinion was near [that of] the Jews, the enemies of the Cross, they said 
to her, as an evil accusation, as is their custom, “The sister of Simeon 
has placed you under a spell, because her brother was killed.” 

And when the word reached the king, Tarbo, a nun, and her sister, a 
holy one, and her maid, a nun, were all seized . . . 

[The Mobad then interrogated the women.] 

11a) The story of Tarbo further occurs in Greek Acts of the Persian Martyrs. 
The relevant passage is as follows: 

During the time of our persecutions the Queen unexpectedly fell 
sick. But since her heart was full toward the Jews, the enemies of the 
cross, she gladly heard everything they said when they came to her: 
“Because the Bishop Simeon, with the surname Ionbaphaion, has been 
killed, his sisters have prepared a drug for you to kill you.” As soon as 
this speech had reached the Queen, immediately Therbow with her 
sister and her maidservant were seized. Therbow was beautiful, but also 
the other two women led a beautiful life in Christ.. . 9 

9 Hippolyte Delehaye, “Les versions grecques des Actes des martyrs persans sous 

Sapor II,” Pat. Or. 2,1907, pp. 405-560. Text is on pp. 439-40. Note also p. 464 1. 28, 

p. 465 1. 26 contain references to Jews in the time of Jesus. Translation by Professor 

Horst R. Moehring, Brown University. 
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The narrative describes the interrogation of Tarbo by the Magian high priest. 
Jews do not recur in the passage, in which the leading participants are Tarbo 
and the Magi. 


III. SOME ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORIANS 


1) Sozomen 

Salaminius Hermias Sozomen, who came from Gaza and lived at Constan¬ 
tinople after ca. 405 A.D., wrote his history in ca. 450 A.D. His account of 
Shapur’s persecution (II, 9, ff.) is as follows: 

When, in course of time, the Christians increased in number, and 
began to form churches, and appointed priests and deacons; the Magi, 
who as a priestly tribe had from the beginning in successive generations 
acted as the guardians of the Persian religion, became deeply incensed 
against them. 

The Jews, who through envy are in some way naturally opposed to 
the Christian religion, were likewise offended. They therefore brought 
accusations before Sapor, the reigning sovereign, against Simeon, who 
was then Archbishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, royal cities of Persia, 
and charged him with being a friend of the Caesar of the Romans, and 
with communicating the affairs of the Persians to him. Sapor believed 
these accusations, and at first, ground the Christians with excessive 
taxes, although he knew that the generality of them had voluntarily 
embraced poverty. He entrusted the exaction to cruel men, hoping that, 
by the want of necessaries, and the atrocity of the exactors, they might 
be compelled to abjure their religion; for this was his aim ... 

About the same period, the queen was attacked with a disease, and 
Tarbula, the sister of Simeon the bishop, a holy virgin, was arrested 
with her servant, who shared in the same mode of life, as likewise a 
sister of Tarbula, who, after the death of her husband, abjured 
marriage, and led a similar career. 

The cause of their arrest was the charge of the Jews, who reported 
that they had injured the queen by their enchantments, on account of 
their rage at the death of Simeon. As invalids easily give credit to the 
most repulsive representations, the queen believed the charge, and 
especially because it emanated from the Jews, since she had embraced 
their sentiments, and lived in the observance of the Jewish rites, for she 
had great confidence in their veracity and in their attachment to 
herself.. . 10 

2) Faustus of Byzantium 

By contrast, the brief account of Faustus of Byzantium (ca. early fifth 
century), contains no reference to Jews or to specific martyrs: 

10 Chester D. Hartranft, ed., The Ecclesiastical History of Sozomen . Comprising a 
History of the Church from A.D. 323 to A.D. 425, in Philip Schaff and Henry Wace, 
eds., A Select Library of Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church . 
Second Series, vol. II (Repr. Grand Rapids, 1957), pp. 264-7. 
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Sapor, roi des Perses, persecute les chretiens 

En ce temps-la, quand le pretre Mari et les soixante-dix autres pretres 
eurent subi le supplice de la mort, le roi Sapor suscita la plus grande 
persecution contre la religion chretienne; il chargeait les chretiens 
d’impots onereux, leur infligeait des peines et des chatiments, apres 
quoi il donna l’ordre de passer au fil de l’epe'e tous ceux qui, dans son 
royaume, portaient le nom de chretien, sans aucune exception. A la 
suite de cet ordre, on massacra les chretiens par milliers et par dizaine 
de milliers, pour qu’il n’en restat pas un seul dans les domaines du 
roi. 11 

3) Theophanes 

The Chronographia of Theophanes for the year A.M. 5817 has the follow¬ 
ing, evidently following Sozomen: 

In that year, when the Jews and the Persians saw Christianity 
flourishing throughout Persia, they brought before Sapor, the King of 
the Persians, accusations against Simeon, the Archbishop of Ctesiphon 
and Seleucia, to the effect that he was a friend of the Emperor of the 
Romans and that he informed him of the affairs of the Persians. Thus a 
great persecution broke out in Persia and the greatest number were 
arranged for martyrdom for the sake of Christ, among whom were 
Ousthazades, the pedagogue of Sapor, the Simeon the Archbishop, and 
in addition to many others a hundred clergymen and bishops were 
martyred in a single day .. . 12 

4) Nestorian History 

The Nestorian History, written in Arabic by an anonymous author, who, 
according to Addai Scher, lived in the thirteenth century, alludes to the 
martyrologies attributed to Maruta, Bishop of Martyropolis (Maipherqat), and 
Akhi, the patriarch. The Christian persecution was instigated by the Magi: 

During the thirty-first year of his reign ... he [Shapur] attacked the 
Christians, destroyed the churches, and moved against Nisibis ... The 
priests of the idols had said to Shapur, in behalf of their God, that if he 
exterminates the Christians, he would not die . . . 13 

On the martyrdom of Simeon, the Chronicle has the following: 

Mais Satan, l’ennemi du Dieu des misericordes, envia la securite, la 
paix, et la tranquillite de la chretiente et de l’Eglise du Christ. Il se dit 
en lui-meme, Je vais exciter Sapor a persecuter Simeon, comme j’ai 
excite Neron a persecuter Simon-Pierre ... A la mort de Constantin, 

11 Faustus of Byzantium, Bibliotheque Historique, IV, Chap. 17, trans. Jean- 
Baptiste Emine, in V. Langlois, ed., Collection des historiens anciens et modernes de 
VArmenie (Paris, 1867), I, p. 255. 

12 Ioannis Classen, ed., Theophanis, Chronographia (Bonn, 1839), pp. 36-7, in B.G. 
Niebuhr, ed., Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae . Translation by Professor Horst R. 
Moehring, Brown University. 

13 Histoire Nestorienne (Chronique de Seertj , ed. A. Scher. Pat . Or. 4, pp. 288-9. 
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dans la trente et unieme annee du regne de Sapor ... Sapor fit ses 
preparatifs et vint attaquer Nisibe ... Dieu envoya alors sur lui une 
nuee noire et des pierres du haut du ciel: il se retira vainsu et honteux; 
mais, semblable aux viperes, il vomit son poison sur les Peres et les 
fideles qui etaient dans son royaume. 

Sapor aimait beaucoup le metropolite Simeon; mais les Juifs, amis de 
Satan, connaissant ses mauvaises dispositions a 1’egard des Chretiens, le 
tromperent en lui disant que Sime'on, le chef de ces derniers, avait 
converti les princes des mages a la religion chretienne, et que, chose 
beaucoup plus grave, il avait baptise et converti a sa propre religion la 
mere du roil. Le pere de cette princess etait juif. Le Christ laissa ses 
brebis aux mains des ennemis, non par faiblesse ni en pure perte, mais 
pour leur utilite et leur sanctification .. , 14 

Jews do not recur in the Chronicle’s martyrology of Simeon nor in the 
martyrdoms of Shahdost, Barbashemin, Qardagh, and others. 


IV. Modern Historical Opinion 

Among the more important modern historians, Noldeke and Peeters regard 
the story of the Jews’ actions against Simeon and Tarbo as historically 
accurate and further conclude, following Sozomen, that the Jews participated 
in the persecution of Christians throughout the empire. Their opinions are as 
follows: 

1) Noldeke: 

Die Behauptung, dass die Juden gegen den Bischof Simeon bar Sabba‘e 
aufgehetzt hatten ... gewinnt hierdurch an Wahrscheinlichkeit.. . 1S 

2) Peeters: 

L’historien grec attribue principalement la colere de Sapor aux 
excitations des mages et des juifs. Il est pourtant probable que ces 
intrigues ont trouve chez le roi un terrain bien prepare ... 

Informe de la volonte expresse du roi, Symeon essaie de se derober 
par de nouvelles excuses. Elies furent, on peut le croire, tournees en 
termes plus diplomatiques que l’homelie que la Passion nous donne a 
lire. Mais l’effet n’en fut pas moins de mettre Sapor dans une colere que 
les ennemis des chrdtiens surent habilement attiser. LTiagiographe 
parait avoir eu de bonnes raisons d’en accuser surtout les juifs. Depuis le 
temps de la grande captivity, les juifs etaient demeur^s nombreux en 
Babylonie. Ctesiphon etait un de leurs principaux centres [sic! ]. La 
residait le chef spirituel de leur colonie, le res galoutha, qui, a la cour du 
roi de Perse, exer 9 ait line veritable puissance. Dans ce milieu actif et 
organise, rdgnait traditionnellement une animosite antichretienne, dont 

14 Pat. Or. 4, pp. 296-305, passim . 

15 T. Noldeke, trans., Tabari: Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der 
Sassaniden (Leiden, 1879), p. 68, n. 1. 
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le talmud fut la tr$s authentique expression [sic!]. Les Passions des 
martyrs perses nous montrent frequement [!] cette malviellance en 
plein exercice. 16 

Duval takes an agnostic view, and Kmosko and Labourt reject the stories of 

the Jews’ complicity in instigating the persecutions: 

3) Duval 

Les poursuites furent motives par le refus du patriarche de percevoir le 
double impot de capitation que le roi avait edicte contre les chrdtiens, a 
l’instigation des Juifs qui jouissaient de la faveur de la reine mere. 
Marouta se fait l’echo d’une accusation contre les Juifs, que l’on trouve 
rdpdtee dans diffdrents actes des martyrs de la Perse, mais qui peut 
n’etre pas fondle. Quant a la reine mere, qui s’appelait EphraHormiz, 
elle £tait en effet favorable aux Juifs et avait une grande influence sur le 
roi, son fils, comme nous le savons par le Talmud. 7 

4) Kmosko 

Acta enim testantur Iudaeos in causa S. Simeonis sycophantarum vice 
functos esse, et omnia, quae de Regina Iudaeis amicissima 
referunt... cum Talmude accurate conveniunt. Certum autem est 
Iudaeos non fuisse causam nec unicam nec principalem persecutionis, 
sed Magos omnipotentes, qui turn ob religionis antiquae zelum, turn ob 
rationes mere materiales Regem contra Christianos excitasse omnia fere 
Acta testantur. 18 

5) Labourt 

D’une part ils [the Jews] etaient en faveur aupres de la reine Ifra 
Hormizd;d’autrepart ils detestaient cordialement les chretiens, d’autant 
plus que Constantin n’usait guere de tolerance a l’egard de leurs co- 
religionnaires de Palestine. Aussi M. Noldeke . .. estime-t-il l’accusation 
de nos hagiographes tout a fait vraisemblable. M. Duval, au contraire, 
reserve son judgment... 

Une chose est du moins au-dessus de toute contestation; c’est que les 
Juifs, autant que les paiens, se rdjouirent des desastres que le cruaute de 
Sapor infligea aux feglises chrdtiennes .. , 19 

6) Wiessner 

The most important historical-critical study of the problem is by Gemot 

Wiessner who states: 20 

The problems of the Jewish tradition 21 seem to be basically 
relatively easy to solve. This tradition seems to be the result of 

16 Paul Peeters, “La date du martyre de S. Symeon,” AB 56,1938, pp. 125-8. 

17 Rubens Duval, La literature syriaque (Paris, 1900), p. 134. 

18 Kmosko, Pat. Syr. I, ii, p. 694. 

19 Labourt, p. 58, n. 2. 

20 Gemot Wiessner, pp. 180-194, passim, Translated by Professor Horst R. Moehring, 

Brown University. 

21 That is, the tradition concerning the Jews’ involvement in the persecutions. 
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Christian-Jewish debates and polemics in the Mesopotamia of the 
fourth century. 

During this period, Christendom, which had grown on Jewish 
mother soil, was about to work itself up to conscious independence. For 
this purpose it was necessary, first of all, to bring together the 
formerly independent congregations and to establish a Christian 
“central office” in the patriarchate of Seleucia Ctesiphon .. . 

One of the main places of this controversy was probably Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon. Here the young patriarchate in K5ke was confronted by a 
citadel of Jewish faith in Mahoza . .. 

It is against this background of a close coexistence of the Christian 
and Jewish main centers within the city complex of Seleucia-Ctesiphon 
and the Jewish-Christian polemic connected with the fact, that we have 
to understand the tradition .. . which ascribes to the Jews the guilt for 
the death of Simeon (and Tarbo). The explicitly stated connection 
between the Jews and the royal Persian court and the mentioning of the 
Persian queen fit exactly into the picture known to us from Jewish 
tradition. 

Regrettably, this Jewish tradition was later ... covered by that other 
(tax) tradition and, with the exception of the traditional accusations 
against Simeon and Tarbo, can no longer be exactly recognized. Perhaps 
Simeon’s death was already covertly described in this tradition; we even 
seem to have a small remnant of the trial against the ecclesiastical 
prince extant in verbatim . .. This circumstance and the fact that 
because of its language the Jewish tradition can be distinguished from 
the . .. [tax] make it most likely that it was available to the author 
of. . . [the tax-text] already in firmly fixed form, perhaps even in 
writing. It probably originated and was formed in Seleucia-Ctesiphon 
itself. Since here the Christian patriarchate and the main Jewish school 
stood face to face, it was most likely here that an anti-Jewish tradition 
developed which ascribed to the Jews the guilt for the death of Simeon. 
It will probably never be possible to clarify where this tradition rests 
upon an historical fact or whether it is merely the concrete expression 
of an easily understandable rumor... 

The second tradition ... we designated as the tax-tradition. Here 
Simeon’s arrest and the subsequent events are explained with the order 
of the Persian king that the tax responsibilities of the Christians had to 
be changed somehow and with the refusal of the patriarch to accede to 
this demand. Because of this insubordination a trial is said to have been 
instituted against Simeon which . .. ended with the death-sentence 
against Simeon and which was followed by a general persecution of the 
Christians. 

This tradition today almost completely covers the anti-Jewish thread 
of the narrative, so that of this only fragments can still be 
recognized ... 

I find myself in full agreement with Labourt and Kmosko. Labourt follows 
Aphrahat’s view, that the Jews did not sympathize with the Christians. 
Kmosko stresses that the Jews could not have brought about the massive 
persecutions. Noldeke did not critically study the talmudic stories about Ifra 
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Hormiz. Peeters’ comments on the Talmud’s “anti-Christianity” tell us that 
the great Bollandist in this respect did not take the trouble to find out the 
facts. As to Shapur’s persecution, he was predisposed to believe that the Jews 
had done what the hagiographers claimed (“they had good reasonsbut 
his sober judgment, that “the ground was well prepared,” is more accurate. 
Wiessner’s view, that we in the end cannot know what actually happened with 
Jews, Simeon and Tarbo, seems to me judicious. Whatever the case with 
Simeon and Tarbo, Jews evidently had participated in the martyrdoms of no 
other Christian witnesses known to us. 

V. Comments On The Syriac Traditions 

Aphrahat supplies the best evidence concerning the Jewish attitude toward 
Shapur II’s persecution of the Christians. He wrote in 345; his testimony 
therefore comes at the very time of the events under discussion. He indicates 
that the Jews had no part whatever in instigating or carrying out persecutions 
of Christianity. They did regard the persecution as evidence of the false 
character of Christian belief, presumably did nothing to assist the Christians, 
and could not have regretted their unhappy fate. 

Most Syriac martyrologies give the same picture. The Jews as a group and 
Jewish individuals simply do not occur in the stories of the Christian martyrs. 
In general the pattern is simple. The hagiographer gives the date of the 
martyrdom, the occasion for the arrest, and then, normally at great length, an 
account of the interrogation of the accused, his brave defense of the faith, 
and, occasionally, the disposition of his body after death. The arguments 
invariably are with the Mobads, never with the Jews. Only the highly literary, 
well-developed, and very elaborate accounts of Simeon b. Sabba‘e diverge 
from the picture. Here we are told the chief reason for the persecution: 
refusal to pay the tax. This theme recurs nowhere else. Alongside, as Wiessner 
stresses, is the quite separate motif of the Jews’ accusations against Simeon 
and his sister Tarbo. 

We see three elements in the Jewish part of the Simeon-martyrology, 
briefly given in the Martyrium, then greatly developed in the Narratio. First, 
as the narrator stresses the similarity between the death of Jesus and that of 
Simeon, so he also includes a reference to the Jews, who in both cases bore 
false witness, and in both cases received their just reward. The substance of 
the accusation takes for granted exchanges of letters between Shapur and 
Caesar and alleges that the letters sent by the king of kings were not properly 
received, while those from Simeon were appropriately accepted. This later on 
is developed into the accusation that Simeon was a Roman spy. 

Second, the parallel between the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 and the 
destruction of MahOzan Jewry in 361-2 is drawn. The story is unattested 
elsewhere, but that does not mean it is not true. On the contrary, it seems a 
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likely account, for the messianic hopes of Babylonian Jewry repeatedly came 
to the surface in Sasanian times. 22 That the occasion of Julian’s call to 
rebuild the Temple provoked Jewish plans to emigrate - presumably with 
heavenly assistance - accords with what happened in the Roman empire at 
the same time and for the same reason. Shapur’s reaction was understandable, 
for the ‘deceiver’ would have elicited the fear that Babylonian Jewry might 
support Julian in his projected Iranian invasion, and that may have been part 
of Julian’s plan. 

But for our narrator, the story takes for granted that the Temple was not 
rebuilt, the words of Jesus were not shown to be false, and Julian’s effort in 
the end proved futile. The passage cannot be an interpolation. The point of 
including the story is clear, and articulated. So the whole serves to supply a 
date for the martyrology as we now have it (in both versions), namely, after 
360, probably long afterward. Since Sozomen obviously had access to the 
Simeon and Tarbo materials, which are referred to accurately and in places 
verbatim , ca. 450 necessarily is the terminus ante quern. A reasonable guess is 
ca. 410, after the end of the period of troubles, but before Yazdegird’s 
renewal of the persecutions of Christianity. 

The third element is the poignant detail that Simeon did not wish to pass 
by his cathedral, which Jews had helped destroy. This seems to me credible, 
for the local Jews may well have done what the martyrologist claims, 
participating with the magi in the destruction of the Seleucian church. 

The other references to Jews have nothing to do with the martyrdom of 
Simeon. They take for granted that Jews are “our persecutors,” but give no 
further details. The speeches given to Simeon include reference to Jewish 
heresies, along with those of Marcion and others, and I assume Christians who 
followed Jewish beliefs in some respects were foremost in the narrator’s 
mind. The other allusions to Jews are routine and inconsequential. 

The claim that Jews were implicated in Tarbo’s martyrdom lays stress on 
the fact that the Jews had a friend at court. The first Simeon-account knows 
nothing about a Jewish queen. The Jews are listened to because they make a 
good case against Simeon. It is taken for granted, to be sure, that they have 
access to the king. The developed account of the Narratio (no. 3) introduces 
the detail that the Jews had access also to the queen. She was a Jew or a 
sympathizer of Judaism. In Tarbo’s story the same view of the queen occurs, 
in much the same language. The rest of the Tarbo-story follows the con¬ 
ventional lines of other martyrologies, stressing the interrogation and debate 
about religious beliefs. This motif next appears - besides in Sozomen - in 
the late Nestorian History, where it is explicitly stated that Shapur’s mother 
was a Jew, converted to Christianity. 

22 History II, pp. 27-57; III, pp. 17-24, 95-110, 192-94; IV, 44-56,279-86,400-402; 
V, 60-69, 95-112, 127-30. 
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Noldeke in this connection first introduced the name of Ifra Hormizd and 
alluded to the several talmudic passages in which she is mentioned. From that 
time onward, it has been taken for granted that the Talmud “verifies” the 
martyrologies and supplies important information about the “Jewish queen” 
alluded to in them. This seems unlikely, for two reasons. 

First, before the Nestorian Chronicle no one has heard about the Jewish 
queen -mother. The queen herself is Jewish or sympathizes with the Jews. And 
the Nestorian Chronicle explicitly states that the queen-mother’s father was a 
Jew; but she herself was converted to Christianity by Simeon, so she cannot 
be the same as the queen-mother known in the Talmud as Ifra Hormizd, who 
there is not represented as a Jew, and who did not convert to Christianity. 

Second, we do have stories about a Jewish queen, but in the time of 
Yazdegird, not of Shapur II. These stories, which were known to Iranian, but 
not rabbinic, historians, come at the very time of the composition of the 
Syriac martyrologies, after the death of Shapur II but before the Christian 
persecutions of Yazdegird. Let us now review both sets of stories. 

1) Ifra Hormizd 

Four stories relate that the queen-mother presented to rabbis three gifts 
and one question: 

Ifra Hormiz the mother of Shapur the king sent a purse of denarii to 
R. Joseph. 

She said, “Let them be for the performance of a great command¬ 
ment.” 

R. Joseph sat and considered, “What is a great commandment?” 

Abaye said to him, “Since R. Samuel b. Judah taught, ‘One may not 
levy charity from orphans even for the redemption of captives,’ one 
may infer that redemption of captives is a great commandment.” 

(Bab. Tal. Bava Bathra 8a-b) 

Ifra Hormiz the mother of Shapur the king sent four hundred denarii 
to R. Ammi [in Palestine] and he would not accept them. 

She sent diem to Rava, and he accepted them on account of keeping 
peace with the government. 

R. Ammi heard and was angry. He said, “Does he not accept the 
teaching of the Scripture, When the boughs thereof are withered they 
shall be broken off, the women shall come and set them on fire (Is. 
27:11) [The meaning is,‘When the gentiles have exhausted their merit, 
then their power will be broken, and charity adds to their merit’].” 

And Rava - ? On account of the peace of the kingdom. 

And R. Ammi - for the same reason should have accepted them? 

[He was angry] because he ought to have given the money to the 
pagan poor. 

But Rava did give it to the pagan poor. 

R. Ammi was angry because they did not complete the report to 
him. 
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(Bab. Tal. Bava Bathra 1 Ob-1 la) 

Ifra Hormiz mother of Shapur the king sent an animal sacrifice to 
Rava. 

She sent word to him, “Offer it up to Him for the sake of Heaven.” 

Rava said to R. Safra and R. Aha b. Huna, “Go and put forward two 
[pagan] young men [of the same age], and see where the sea has 
thrown up alluvial mud, and take new twigs and make a fire with a new 
flint and offer it up for the sake of Heaven.” 

(Bab. Tal. Zevahim 116b) 

Ifra Hormiz mother of Shapur the king sent blood to Rava. 

R. ‘Ovadyah was sitting before him. 

He smelled it and said to her, “This is a blood of lust.” 

She said to her son, “Come see how wise the Jews are.” 

He said to her, “Perhaps it is like a blind man on a window [a lucky 
accident].” 

She went and sent him sixty kinds of blood, and all he identified 
except the last one, which was lice blood, and he did not know it. 

Fortunately, he sent her a comb which kills lice. 

She said, “Jews! In the inner chamber of the heart do you live!” 

(Bab. Tal. Niddah 20b) 

The fifth story is of a different sort altogether: 

A certain man was judged liable to the lash in the court of Rava 
because he had intercourse with a gentile [lit.: Samaritan] woman. 

Rava had him lashed and he died. 

The matter was heard in the court of Shapur the King. 

He wanted to punish Rava. 

Ifra Hormiz, the mother of Shapur the King, said to her son, “Have 
no dealings with the Jews, for whatever they ask of their Master he 
gives to them.” 

He asked her, “What would it be?” 

She replied, “They pray for mercy and rain comes.” 

He said to her, “That comes because it is the normal time for rain, 
but let them ask for mercy now, in the summer season [lit.: in the 
Tammuz cycle], and let rain come.” 

She sent to Rava, “Concentrate, and beg for mercy that rain may 
come.” 

He prayed for mercy but rain did not come. He prayed before Him, 
“Lord of the world, Oh God, we have heard with our ears, our fathers 
have told us; a work you did in their days in the days of old (Ps. 44:2). 
But we with our own eyes have not seen it.” 

Rain came until the gutters of Mahoza emptied their water into the 
Tigris. 

His father came and appeared to him in a dream and said to him, 
“Does anyone trouble heaven so much? Change your place!” He 
changed his place [for sleeping], and next morning he found that his 
bed was cut with knives. 
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(Bab. Tal. Ta‘anith 24b) 

As to the name Ifra (’YPR’), Noldeke finds the name unclear, and no other 
sources report Shapur’s mother’s name as Ifra Hormiz(d). His father’s name 
of course was Hormizd. 23 

The stories of Ifra Hormizd’s gifts to R. Joseph and Rava are of two 
different kinds. The first two were told as the occasion for discussion of a 
legal issue, in the first case, What is a great commandment? and in the second, 
How would one rabbi justify declining a gift from the government, while 
another justified accepting it? The second story appears the least credible, for 
it is unlikely that the queen-mother would have had sufficient information 
about the Palestinian rabbis to send a gift to R. Ammi. That someone gave a 
purse of denarii to a very important Babylonian rabbi seems plausible. 

The third and fourth stories, while different from one another, are 
preserved in a more narrowly historical framework. In neither is a legal 
discussion attached to, or caused by, the participation of Ifra Hormizd. The 
gift of an animal sacrifice to Rava has its parallel in the gift by an Arab of an 
animal sacrifice to Rav Judah in the preceding generation. 24 The consultation 
about the meaning of a vaginal flow does not appear unlikely, since the rabbis 
achieved a wide-spread reputation for their expertness in interpreting just 
such phenomena. But why a non-Jew should inquire I cannot say. The point 
of the story was that the rabbis were supernaturally powerful and should not 
be trifled with. This is the message of the narrative about how the queen- 
mother saved Rava from her son’s punishment. We know that the Sasanians, 
as soon as they took power, checked up on Jewish courts, which administered 
physical punishment, and the case in which the prohibition was reported is 
similar to the one before us. R. Shila ordered lashes for a man who had 
intercouse with a gentile woman, and later murdered him because he 
suspected him of intending to inform the Sasanian authorities of Shila’s 
contempt for them. 25 What is important in this story, however, is the belief 
of the queen-mother in the supernatural power of the rabbis, who could pray 
and bring rain, just as they could interpret the most subtle natural pheno¬ 
mena. The point is that the effectiveness of the rabbis’ prayers and their 
wonderful knowledge of physiology won the admiration of the queen- 
mother, whose gifts to R. Joseph and Rava, including not only money but 
also an animal sacrifice, would have been a natural result. These traditions 
preserve a memory that Shapur II’s mother did believe Jews were super¬ 
naturally powerful, therefore tried to win their favor by giving them gifts of 
money and animal sacrifices, and even warned her skeptical son against inter¬ 
fering in their affairs. 

23 Noldeke, Tabari , p. 52, n. 1, p. 68, n. 1; F. Justi ,IranischesNamenbuch (Repr. 
Hildesheim, 1963), p. 141, col. a. 

24 History III, pp. 30-31; IV, pp. 63-4. 

25 History II, pp. 32-3. 
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2) The Exilarch’s Daughter , Yazdegird’s Wife 

Both later Iranian and Talmudic traditions hold that Yazdegird showed 
favor to Jews. Item 47 in Markwart’s edition of The Provincial Capitals of 
Iran , reads as follows: 

The capitals of Shos (Susa) and Shostar have been built by Shoshan- 
dukht (Shushan), the wife of Yazdkert, the son of Shahpuhr, since she 
was the daughter of the Resh-Galutak, the king of the Jews, and the 
mother of Vahram i Gor. 26 

Markwart comments, “It is very probable that there were many Jews in the 
great cities Sh5sh (cf. the Book of Esther) and Shoshtar, and that these had 
golden times during the reign of king Yazdkerd I, who had married Shoshan- 
dukht, but the attribution of its foundation to her influence is obviously a 
popular etymology.” 27 Widengren shares this view. 28 Item 53, further, 
reads: 

The capital of Gay (Ispahan) was built by the accursed Alexander 
the son of Philip; there was a settlement of Jews there whom Yazdkert 
the son of Shahpuhr carried there in his reign at the request of Shoshan- 
dukht who was his wife. 29 

Of importance also is item 10: 

The capital of Khwarizm, was built by Narseh the son of the 
Jewess. 30 

On this passage, Markwart states (p. 43), “Narseh the brother of Bahram 
Gor (420-438), . . . was appointed by the king as governor of Khorasan, with 
residence at Balkh, and given the title of Marzeban-i Kushan .” 

Armenian tradition held that Shapur II resettled large numbers of 
Armenian Jews in Isfahan, as part of his general deportation of Armenian 
populations to Fars. 31 

Clearly, these are several traditions giving somewhat similar facts. That 
someone, Shapur II or Yazdegird I, moved Jews to Isfahan is a view held 
unanimously by Armenian and Iranian traditions, but Talmudic ones on these 

26 J. Markwart, The Provincial Capitals of Eransahr (Rome, 1931), pp. 19, 96-98. 
See also his Eransahr\ nach der Geographic des Ps. Moses Xorena'zi (Berlin, 1901), p. 20 
no. 54 on the city-lists: “The Jews were settled there [in Isfahan] by Yazdigird I at the 
desire of his Jewish wife.” 

27 Capitals, pp. 97-8. 

28 Geo. Widengren, “The Status of the Jews in the Sassanian Empire,” Iranica 
Antique 1, 1961, pp. 119-120,139-142. 

29 Capitals, p. 21. 

30 See Widengren, Status , p. 120. 

31 Vol. Ill, pp. 339-343. See especially Widengren, Status, pp. 134-5 for text and 
translation of the traditions of Moses Xorenazi and Faustus ol Byzantium. Widengren 
gives the key sentence as follows: “At this time there arrived a command from King 
Sahpuhr to destroy and pull down the fortifications of all the towns, and to carry away 
the Jews in captivity, and the Jew s who were living according to the law of Judaism, in 
Van in Tosp ... these Sahpuhr caused to live in Ispahan.” 
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monarchs know absolutely nothing of that deportation. On the other hand, 
rabbinical traditions are certain that the mother of Shapur II was friendly to 
the rabbis. Ifra Hormizd would have been Yazdegird’s great-great-great grand¬ 
mother. Rabbinical traditions preserve no record of any exilarch’s daughter’s 
marriage to an emperor. This practically proves there never was one, since the 
rabbis would certainly have boasted of the connection. 

We may take it as fact that Shapur II did move Jews to Isfahan. I think it 
is equally plausible that Yazdegird I was not hostile to the Jews. To both 
emperors were attributed women-folk who favored Jews, in the former case, 
his mother, in the latter a Jewish wife. Precisely how these traditions became 
garbled into the report that Yazdegird I built cities at the request of a Jewish 
wife or moved Jews to Isfahan for the same reason I cannot say. But I see no 
grounds to suppose they have the slightest basis in fact. What was fact was 
that strong Jewish communities were found in Isfahan in Islamic times. 32 For 
the rest, fanciful, probably garbled stories provided the necessary 
explanation. 

3) The Jewish Queen 

The Iranian account of Yazdegird’s Jewish wife seems to me congruent to 
the Christian hagiographers’ stories of Shapur’s Jewish wife. But they are not 
similar to the Talmud’s stories of Shapur’s Jewish mother. The latter stress 
the queen-mother’s high regard for rabbinical magic, a theme nowhere 
revealed in the Christian martyrologies. There the Christians are accused of 
sorcery, but the Jews neither make that accusation nor are made to bear it. 
Further, Yazdegird’s persecution of Christianity, in a measure because of 
conversions of Iranian nobility to that religion, seems to me congruent to the 
Nestorian Chronicler’s account of the conversion of Shapur’s mother. But 
nothing in the talmudic stories makes Ifra Hormizd a Jew, let alone a 
Christian. The hagiographers, living in the time of Yazdegird, may well have 
known from Christian or Iranian sources the rumor of a Jewish queen at the 
Persian court; they would naturally have included her in the martyrdom of 
Simeon bar Sabba‘e. They knew nothing of a queen-mother sympathetic to 
Judaism or to the Jews, let alone to Christianity. The Iranian, not the 
rabbinic, traditions therefore lie at the base of the stories of Shapur’s Jewish 
wife. 

It remains to observe that no talmudic story of debates between magi and 
rabbis exhibits the depth or theological force of the Christian martyrologies. 

32 Widengren, Status , p. 142, “From other sources we actually know that Ispahan 
was an old Jewish site.” At the time of the Arab conquest, one of the town’s two 
quarters was called al-Yahudiyyah. See also S. Funk, Die Juden in Babylonien (Berlin, 
1902) II, p. 146, who thinks “Djai” (or “Jei”) = “Jehudia.” It is a groundless 
supposition; and J. Darmesteter, “Texts pehlvis relatifs au judaisme,” Part ii, REJ 19, 
1889, pp. 41-83, in particular pp. 41-52. 
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Attributed to fourth-century rabbis are a few stories of dialogues with pagans, 
e.g., Rava and Bar Shishakh (Bab. Tal. ‘Avodah Zarah 65a), and only one 
involving a Mobad, in the fifth century: 

A certain Magus said to Amemar, “From your middle upwards 
belongs to Hormiz, and from your middle downwards belongs to 
Ahormiz.” 

He replied, “If so, how does Ahormiz permit Hormiz to send water 
through his territory?” 

(Bab. Tal. Sanhedrin 39a) 

This tells us what rabbis conceived would happen if they were to dispute 
theology with Magi. It does not suggest a profound disputation and reveals 
no knowledge of what would have been at issue between the two religions. By 
contrast, the Christian martyrologies supply long and thoughtful dialogues, 
entirely from the Christian viewpoint to be sure, between Magi and the 
Christian martyrs. This suggests that the Jews never were persecuted for their 
failure to worship the sun and to do the other things the Magi demanded of 
the Christians. 

Judaism should have been persecuted on the same grounds as Christianity. 
It was largely ignored throughout Shapur’s time, except for the incident at 
Mahoza. That fact calls into question the Christians’ representation of the 
basis of the persecution in religious difference. The more likely reason 
Christians suffered and Jews did not was, as I said, the question of political 
loyalty. 


VI. Conclusion 

In my judgment, the absence of references to Jews in the martyrologies is 
extremely important. It raises the question, Why do Jews appear only in 
Simeon-Tarbo materials? The answer obviously is that it was not merely a 
convention of Iranian Christian martyrologies to include references to Jewish 
persecution. A historical fact therefore probably underlies the tradition 
concerning the Jews in Simeon’s case. But exactly what happened is difficult 
to say. The author’s portrayal of events was shaped by the intent to present 
Simeon as a second Jesus, which is made explicit in the Jewish parts of the 
Simeon-martyrologies. This accounts for the inclusion of anachronistic 
materials about the slaughter of Mahozan Jews by Shapur’s troops. The 
reference to a Jewish queen, furthermore, evidently reflects the Iranian 
traditions about Yazdegird’s Jewish wife, supposedly the daughter of the 
exilarch. So the whole Jewish section (and much else as well) represents 
matters as they were known at the turn of the fifth century. The hagi- 
ographer would seem to have had a tradition that Jews were involved in 
Simeon’s arrest and in pogroms staged by Magi and Jews against Seleucian 
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Christians. This he reshaped according to the materials he took for granted: a 
Jewish queen, the Jesus-Simeon typology, and the slaughter of Jewish 
messianists. 33 

33 Further bibliography: 

Abbeloos, J.B., “Acta Mar Kardaghi, Assyriae Praefecti, Qui Sub Sapori II Martyr 
Occubuit,” AB lead 9, 1890, pp. 5-106, contains no reference to Jews’ participating in 
the interrogation or martyrdom. Jews are referred to in connection with the crucifixion 
(Chapter 29, p. 37), in a speech in which Satan refers to “the Jews our companions” 
(hbryn hywdy’). 

Assfalg, Julius, “Zur Textiiberlieferung der Chronik von Arbela,” Oriens Christianus 
50,1966, 19-36. 

Baumstark, Anton, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur (Bonn, 1922), pp. 52-7 ; on 
Marutha of Maiperqat, p. 57. 

Chabot, J.B., ed. and trans., Synodicon Orientate. Ou Recueil de Synodes nestoriens 
(Paris, 1902: Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale et autres 
bibliotheques, vol. 37). Chabot dates the collection at 775-790. The first part, which 
interests us, consists of a document transmitted by Maruta of Martyropolis (Maipherqat) 
in 410. The report of the synod of Mar Isaac, in 410, attributed to Maruta, alludes.to the 
restoration of peace and tranquillity by Yazdegird and to the persecution of the 
churches in the preceding period. No reference to the Jews’ part in those persecutions 
occurs. On the Jews in the Syndicon orientate , see my History , V, p. 121-2, n. 4. 

Christensen, Arthur, L’lran sous les sassanides (Copenhagen, 1936 1 ), p. 262-3. 

Classen, Ioannis, ed., Theophanis, Chronographia (Bonn, 1839). In B.G. Niebuhr, ed., 
Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae. 

Delehaye, H., “SS. Ionae et Barachisii, Martyrum in Perside. Acta Graeca,” AB 22, 
1903, pp. 395-407. The martyrdom took place in 327. Jews are not mentioned in the 
account. 

-, “S. Sadoth Episcopi Seleuciae et Ctesiphontis. Acta Graeca,” AB 21, 

1902, pp. 141-47. S. Sadoth died in Shapur’s persecution, after Simeon, who appeared 
to him in a dream. Jews do not occur in the martyrology. 

Devos, Paul, “Commemoraisons de martyrs persans dans le synaxaire de Lund,” AB 
81,1963, pp. 143-58. 

-, “Les Martyrs persans a travers leurs actes syriaques,” Accademia 

Nazionale dei Lincei 363, 1966 ( Problemi Attuali di scienza e di cultura 76). Atti del 
covegno sul tema: La Persia e it mondo greco-romano (Roma, 11-14 April 1965), pp. 
213-25; on Shapur II, pp. 221-25. 

-, “Notes d’hagiographie perse,” AB 84, 1966, pp. 229-48, on the names 

of martyrs in Sozomen’s account. On Aphrahat and the beginning of the persecution of 
Shapur II, pp. 246-8; Devos comments on the views of Peeters and Kmosko. 

-, “Le R.P. Paul Peeters. Son ouvre et sa personnalite de bollandiste,” AB 

69,1951, pp. I-XLVIII, with a bibliography of Peeters’ works. 

-, “Sozomene et les Actes syriaques de saint Symeon bar Sabba‘e,” AB 84, 

1966, pp. 443-56, discusses Sozomen’s sources. Sozomen supplies a resume of his 
Syriac source, which is, in fact, the text in Bibliotheca hagiographica orientalis (Brussels, 
1910), No. 1117. 

Duval, Rubens, La litterature syriaque (Paris, 1900), pp. 129-47. 

Fiey, J.M., Assyrie Chretienne. Contribution a Vetude de Vhistoire et de la geographie 
ecclesiastiques et monastiques du nord de VIraq (Beyrouth, I, 1965; II, 1965; III, 1968). 

-,” “Auteur et date de la Chronique d’Arbeles,” LVrient Syrien 12, 1967, 
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HOW MUCH IRANIAN IN JEWISH BABYLONIA? 


Jacob Neusner 
Brown University 


Among the many ethnic groups living in Sasanian Mesopotamia there were also Jews the 
larger number of which consisted of farmers and artisans, residing in villages or very small 
towns. They would not have had much contact with the commercial and political upper- 
classes of the large cities. Babylonia should be envisioned as a mosaic of peoples and cul¬ 
tures. Among them, the complex Iranian component did not predominate, except in po¬ 
litical life. 

The Babylonian Talmud is full of Iranian words, and motifs and images familiar in 
Iranian religions. But their presence tells us little about the Jews’, or the rabbis’, know¬ 
ledge of Iranian languages; and one cannot suppose the authorities responsible for the 
inclusion of those words, motifs and images were aware of their origin, or, therefore, der¬ 
ived them directly, without mediation, from Iranian Magi or laity. Nor are we certain 
that such ideas as may be called Iranian were perceived by the rabbis or other Jews as 
uniquely or quintessentially Iranian at all. The rabbis give evidence of knowing what 
they should have known: those few aspects of Iranian culture, law, and religion, which 
impinged upon the practical affairs of the Jewish community. 


These observations about the knowledge 
of Jewry across the Euphrates concerning the 
civilization of Iran follow the model of Saul 
Lieberman, “How Much Greek in Jewish Pales¬ 
tine?” in Alexander Altmann, ed., Biblical and 
Other Studies (Cambridge, 1963: Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press. Philip Lown Institute of Advanced 
Judaic Studies. Brandeis University. Studies and 
Texts . Volume I), pp. 123-141. 


Let us first determine the exact area and scope 
of our subject. For nine centuries Babylonian 
Jews lived under Iranian rulers—Parthian, then 
Sasanian—from the middle of the second cen¬ 
tury, b.c.e., to the second quarter of the seventh 
century, c.e. Not under study are other Jews 
ruled by these same Iranian governments: in Me¬ 
sopotamia, including Dura-Europos and Nippur 
(whence the magical bowls); in Armenia; in Ghara- 
cene; in Khuzistan; in Armenia; in Iran Proper. 
The evidence we shall consider derives from, and 
speaks about, Babylonian Jews alone, and, among 
them, particularly about the rabbis who produced 
the Babylonian Talmud. So, as with Professor 
Lieberman, our question is, “How much knowledge 


of the world which surrounded them did the 
builders of Rabbinic Judaism possess?” 1 

But here too we overstate the question, for the 
world in which the Babylonian rabbis lived con¬ 
sisted of a wider variety of cultural and linguistic 
groups than merely Iranians and Jews. In Baby¬ 
lonia were various sorts of Semites, Tai Arabs, 
Mandaeans, Syrians, Babylonians, speaking dif¬ 
ferent dialects of Aramaic, as well as Greeks, 
Armenians, Indians, Romans, Chinese. All were 
represented, in small numbers, within the com¬ 
mercial or political life of the Iranian administra¬ 
tive centers of Babylonia, particularly in the 
imperial capital at Ctesiphon and its commercial 
neighbors, Seleucia and Vologasia. The larger 
number of Jews consisted of farmers and artisans, 
residing in villages or very small towns. They 
w r ould not have had much contact with the com¬ 
mercial and political upper-classes of the large 
cities. Babylonia should be envisioned as a mosaic 
of peoples and cultures. Among them, the com¬ 
plex Iranian component did not predominate, ex¬ 
cept in political life. The Parthians made little 
effort to Iranize the low r -land; they were a mili¬ 
tary aristocracy. The Sasanians did much to 


1 In Altmann, ed., op. cif., p. 123. 
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settle the rich lands between the two rivers, 
particularly to develop commercial opportunities. 
But they do not seem to have favored Iranian¬ 
speaking people; they moved Romans, Armenians— 
Jews and Christians—to Iran Proper, so I do not 
conceive they made a concerted effort to Iranize 
the lands we now know as Iraq. But they did 
sporadically attempt to impose their religion on 
the lowlying territories; and in Armenia, to the 
north, these efforts went on for centuries. 


The Babylonian Talmud is full of Iranian w ords. 2 
But the presence of such words tells us little 
about the Jews’, or the rabbis’, knowledge of 
Iranian languages. It is clear that at least one 
important rabbi could understand spoken Iranian, 
though we cannot be sure what dialect: 

When R. Papa had to deal with a Persian document 
drawn up in a pagan registry, he would give it to two 
pagans to read, not in one another’s presence, without 
telling them what it was for. [If they agreed,] he 
would recover even from mortgaged property. It. Ashi 
said that Huna b. Nathan told him that Amemar ruled 
that a Persian document signed by Jewish witnesses 
is sufficient warrant for recovering even from mort¬ 
gaged property . . . 

(Babylonian Talmud. Gittin 19b) 

Clearly, Papa could not read the document, but 
could understand when it \vas read to him. It 
seems highly unlikely that rabbis could have read 
the Iranians’ holy books. Their information, such 
as it was, about Sasanian religion and cult there¬ 
fore would have derived from personal contact 
with Magi or other religious dignitaries or from 
common people. As to the former, we have no 
equivalent to the corpus of stories about con¬ 
versations between rabbis, such as Joshua b. Hana- 
niah, and “pagan” Greek philosophers, or Abbahu 
and Christian theologians of Caesarea. One story 
about a Magus and a rabbi is as follows: 

A certain Magus [*MGW§*] said to Amemar, “From 
your middle upwards belongs to Hormiz, and from 
your middle downwards belongs to Ahormiz.” He 
replied, “If so, how does Ahormiz permit Hormiz to 
send water through his territory ? 

(Babylonian Talmud. Sanhedrin 39a) 


2 See especially S. Telegdi, in Journal asialiqne 226 
(1935), 177-257. 


The text as we have it misrepresents the name of 
Ahriman. (Variants offer ’HWRMYN, 5 Ahormin, 
and II dr min.) I doubt that any such conversation 
could have taken place. What we learn from this 
story is a more striking fact, namely, what the 
rabbis conceived would happen if they were to 
dispute theology with Magi. It is not a very 
profound disputation. It reveals no knowledge 
whatever of what would have been at issue. I 
do not think such confrontations happened or that 
anyone even w r anted them. Each religious com¬ 
munity seems to have been autonomous and in 
the main doctrinally isolated, though business 
contacts between members of different commu¬ 
nities were common, and individual conversions 
w r ere not rare. 

Furthermore, when the rabbinic literature refers 
to Iranian festivals, its information is garbled and 
inaccurate. In fact, the rabbis allude to only a 
few of the Iranian religious holidays, and of these, 
in particular, tw r o were days on which taxes had 
to be paid. The Talmud cites the following as Per¬ 
sian festivals: Mutardi, Turyaski, Muharneki, Mu- 
harin; Babylonian festivals: Muharneki, Aknaya, 
Bahnani, and the 10th of Adar; Median festivals: 
Musardi, Triaski, and Moharneki. Rav gave them 
as follows: for Babylonia, Mahur, Kanuni, and 
Banauta; for Media, Nosardi, Tiriaski, and Me- 
ninkna. The names of these festivals are mu¬ 
tilated, and the information they provide garbled. 
In fact, as S. H. Taqizadeh showed, Nusardi refers 
to Nausard, new year; Triaski to Tiraghan, 13th 
of the 4th month; and Moharneki to Mihragan, 
16th of the 7th month; likewise, Mutardi yields 
Musardi, again, Nausard; Turyaski, Tiraghan; 
Muharnekai, Mihragan; and Muharin must be a 
mutilated form of Nauruz. In the Palestinian 
Talmud’s version of the passage, Nauruz is said 
to fall on the second of Adar in Persia, and the 
twentieth of Adar in Media. This was not the 
Persian New Years’ day, which did not begin in 
Adar but in September (Tisliri). Taqizadeh points 
out that if Nauruz was used in the sense of the 
beginning of the religious and fixed Persian year, 
then the Palestinian Talmud’s saying must be 
dated at 261 or 264, when the second day of Adar 
corresponded with the first day of Shahrevar, Feb. 
19, 261 or Feb. 18th, 264. 3 

3 Babylonian Talmud, "Avodah Zarah lib, Palestinian 
Talmud, ibid., 1:2. The authoritative treatment of these 
festivals, which were widely discussed before his time, 
is by S. II. Taqizadeh, “The Iranian Festivals Adopted 
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What is most striking in the above, first of all, 
is the absence of information on the correct names 


by the Christians and Condemned by the Jews,” Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental Studies 10 (1910-41), see especially 
pp. 632-9. 

See also A. Kohut, “Les Fetes persanes et babylonien- 
ncs dans les Talinuds de Babylon et de Jerusalem,” Revue 
des etudes juives 24, 256-71. 

Taqizadeh points out that both Mutardi and Musardi 
mean New Year (Nusardi, Nauruz), one for the sprinkling 
of water, the other for the first fruit of dates, both falling 
at the end of July or in early August. On Nauruz and 
Mihrakan additional taxes were paid, which is probably 
why the Jews knew about these holidays. On Tiraghan, 
the Jewish New Year, Mihrakan included cosmogonic 
and eschatological themes. 

See also David Oppenheiin, “Die Namen der persischen 
und babylonischen Festeim Talmud,” MGWJ3 (1854),347- 
52; S. Funk in A. Schwarz Festschrift (Berlin, 1917), p. 430. 

In the Dura synagogue, the days are given according 
to the Iranian calendar, “In the month of Fravartin in 
the year 15 [of Shapur] on the day Rashnu”; “in the 
month of Milir in the year 14 on the day of Sathrevar”; 
“in the month of Mihr in the year 14”; “in the month 
Mihr in the year 14 and on the day Fravartin”; in the 
month Mihr in the year 14 on the day Mahrspand”; 
“month Ainurdat and the day Fravartin”; “month Sa¬ 
threvar, day Mahrspand”; “month Mihr and day Rashnu”; 
“month [Urt-Vahisht?] day Hormazd.” See B. Geiger in 
Kraeling, The Synagogue , pp. 300-16. There, all the dipirs 
had typical Zoroastrian names, and were doubtless better 
informed than the rabbis about the Iranian calendar, as 
the good knowledge of Iranian dating indicates. 

As to Rav’s distinction between Persia and Media, I 
have found no evidence that the Mazdean holidays of 
these satrapies differed from one another. It may 
be that the Jewish sources preserved variants in the 
names, which, as we have seen, apply, in fact, to the 
same festivals. I think, however, that the biblical idiom, 
in which the Medes and the Persians are frequently' 
joined together as allies, but not as a single united empire, 
led the Jews in the later period to regard the two satrapies 
as more separate than they actually were in culture, 
religion, and politics. Since the names themselves are 
so garbled, it would indicate that the Jews, knowing 
very little, in any event, about Mazdean holidays, simply 
assumed that the holidays of the Medes would differ 
from those of the Persians or Babylonians, and vice versa 
and so signified by the separate categories by which they 
listed them. 

See also A. Kohut, American Journal of Semitic Lan¬ 
guages and Literatures 14 (1897), 186f. He holds that the 


of the various festivals, all of which indicate lack 
of precise knowledge. Second, the Jewish sayings 
indicate little or no insight about the meaning of 
the festivals. Thus, the rabbi knew nothing, 
or said nothing, about such other, important 
holidays as Spandarmad, the 5th day of the 12th 
month, a feast of farmers; about the six days fol¬ 
lowing the Farvardigan; about the 1st of Atur; 
about the 1st and 16th of Dadr, days which were 
new year festivals (apart from Nauruz). In each 
month of the Sasanian calendar, the day which 
bore the name of the month was celebrated, thus, 
the 13th of Tir (Tiraghan, cited above), the 7th 
of Shahrevar, the 9th of Atur, the 15th of Dadv, 
the 5th of Spandarmad, etc. Moreover, as stated, 
two of those which Rav did know, specifically 
Nauruz and Mihragan, were days on which ad¬ 
ditional taxes were paid, and his knowledge was 
thus based on civil, rather than religious, realities. 
Furthermore the division of good Mazdean festi¬ 
vals among Babylonia, Media, and Persia is un¬ 
founded. It is quite possible that, in addition to 
Iranian ones, Babylonians celebrated festivals 
handed on in their old tradition. But the Persian 
festivals are, in fact, identical with the Median 
ones, as Taqizadeh showed. We learn from these 
sayings less about the Mazdean festivals than 
about Rav’s knowledge of them, which from the 
evidence considered here was spotty and limited 
at best. Just as the pagans knew little about 
Judaism, other than a few obvious, biblical fea¬ 
tures, so the Jews knew about chiefly those Ira¬ 
nian holidays which impinged upon their lives. 

Rav also referred to five temples of idolatry: 
in Babylon, the Temple of Bel; in Kursi, of Nebo; 
in Mapug, of Tar’ata; in Ashqelon, of Zerifa; and 
in Arabia of Nishtra. The references are to the 
Temple of Marduk, which was in ruins long before 
Rav’s time; Nebo in Kursi probably refers to 
Gerasa, in Palestine; Tarata in Magub to Hiero- 
polis; Zerifa may mean Venus, or, following Kohut, 


reference to Media in fact means Persia. The Babylonian 
festivals of which the Talmuds speak, he says, arc “ac¬ 
tually references to Persian festivals celebrated in Baby¬ 
lonia in the Sasanian period.” He understands by MW- 
TYRR’ Medyarem, one of the six Gahanbars; Tiriski 
means Tiragan, Mihrkani, Mihrgan, MWHRWZ/Nauruz, 
etc. Fie cites Abu Otlnnan al Gahiz (d. 869), that the 
Exilarch on Nauruz had to pay 4,000 dirhams into the 
royal treasury. 
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Serapis; and Nishtra must have been a diety 
resembling an eagle. None of these is Iranian. 


The complexity of the interrelationships between 
the two cultural groups is illustrated by the prob¬ 
lem of names. On the one side, a rabbi, again 
Papa, supposed Jews had Jewish names, non- 
Jews non-Jewish ones. He said, 

“ [These names are obviously heathen:] For instance 
Hormiz [HWRMYZ] and Abundina bar Shibtai [*BW- 
DYN* bar SYBT'Y] and Bar Qidry [QYDRY] and Bati 
[B’TY] and Naqim [NQYM] and Ona [’WN’]. 

(Babylonian Talmud. Git tin 11a) 

Jewish names and gentile names would be clearly 
differentiable, but the same discussion proceeds 
under the assumption that some Jews at any rate 
might have gentile names. Shabtai ought to be 
a Jewish name. If, however, the Jewish magicians 
who made the magical bowls had Jewish clients, 
then Jews had names indistinguishable from those 
of Iranians and Aramaeans. 

Furthermore, we have good evidence that some 
Jews did bear Iranian names, wear Iranian garb, 
and master Iranian military-equestrian arts. As 
to the last-named, Josephus’s story about Zamaris 
(.Antiquities 17:23ff.) makes it clear that the Jewish 
noble and his followers rode well and knew how 
to execute the Parthian shot, a particularly dif¬ 
ficult maneuvre, the mastery of which required 
much effort. The Jews likely to participate in 
Iranian culture seem to have been of a high estate. 
In addition to Zamaris, we know about Arda, Ar- 
ta, and Pyly-Barish: 

U. Ahai the son of R. Josiah had a silver cup in Ne- 
hardea. He said to R. Dosethai b. R. Yannai and to 
R. Yosi b. Kefar [who were going there], “When you 
come back from there, bring it with you.” They went 
and got it [from the people who held it]. They said 
to them, “Give us a quittance [relieving us of all further 
responsibility].” They said, “No.” “Then give it back.” 
R. Dosethai the son of R. Yannai was willing, but R. 
Yosi b. Kefar refused. They gave him a thrashing, 
and said to R. Dosethai, “See what your friend is 
doing.” He replied, “Thrash him well!” When they 
returned to R. Ahai, R. Yosi said, “Look, sir, not only 
did he not assist me, but he said to them, ‘Thrash 
him well/” He said to R. Dosethai, “Why did you 
do so?” He replied: “The hats of those people are as 
long as themselves. Their voice comes from their boots, 
and their names are outlandish—Arda, and Arta, and 


Pyli Barish. If they give the order to arrest, you are 
arrested, to kill, you are killed. If they had killed 
Dosethai, who would have given Yannai my father a 
son like me?” “Have these men,” he asked, “influence 
with the government?” “Yes,” he replied. “Have they 
a retinue of horses and mules?” “Yes.” “If that is so, 
you acted rightly.” 

(Babylonian Talmud. Gittin 14a-b) 

As to the names, Arda meant “Righteous,” and 
was the Parthian equivalent of Saddoq. Pyli 
Barish meant elephant-rider. 4 We find a man 
bearing the name Arta in the Pahlavi graffitti in 
the Dura synagogue also, though it is not clear 
whether he was Jewish or Iranian: 

’MT 9 rt 9 w dpyr YTWN/ 

Kad Artav dipir amat 

When Artav the scribe came . . . 

We find, moreover, the name of Arsaces along 
with Abraham in the Dura synagogue (and very 
commonly, Hiyya). Arsaces, and the names cited 
in the Talmudic account, were certainly borne by 
Jews, and Artav at Dura may likewise have been 
Jewish. Hence it is clear that some Jews bore 
Iranian names. 5 

The description of Jews wearing very high hats 
(“as tall as themselves” or “an amah high”) calls 
to mind the tall pointed cap, or hood, bashlyk , 
brought by the Iranians from the Siberian steppes. 
The bashlyk occurs with great frequency among 


4 Professor Ilya Gershevitch offers the following: 
“Among the proper names occurring in the Parthian 
ostraea from Nisaone finds denic f spelled dynys and dyns. 
Hence pylybrys could be an ~ic (= diminutive) extension 
of *pilebar or *pilebar, e being a compound vowel as in 
Parth, kdybr — NPers. kadevar “householder,” lit., one 
looks after the house, kad. For the representation of 
Ir. c, by Aram, s cf. Henning apud Driver, Aramaic 
Documents , abridged ed., p. 81 n., and Mittelir , p. 39, 
n. 4. The meaning might therefore be “elephant-keeper,” 
but more likely, - bar belongs to bar- “to ride,” cf. OPers. 
asa-bara-, hence, “elephant-rider.” 

5 See C. Kraeling, The Synagogue (New Haven, 1954), 
p. 278, plate XXY, “Abram and Arsaces, and Silas and 
Salaines assisted.” Geiger, “Middle Iranian Texts” 
(Kraeling, p. 311), holds that 5 rt’w was clearly Artav 
and not Artak. The transcription in the text is Geiger’s. 
Kraeling notes (Aramaic text XII, p. 272) that Hiyya 
was a very common name at Dura, cocurring several 
times in the synagogue graffitti. See also Daiches, op. 
cit. f p. 12, for the name AHYVW Afiiahu. 
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the Median and Persian tribes. The Parthians 
wore the headgear called Xod, a hat like the 
Phrygian cap, high and pointed. Moreover, the 
nobles shown in the Shapur inscription were dres¬ 
sed in the cone-shaped cap we know as the KLP 
(.kulaf ) from the Kartir inscription. Further, Na¬ 
than’s father (Babylonian Talmud, Horayot 13b) 
wore the kanuira (KMR 5 ), a signification of au¬ 
thority in both the Talmudic account and in the 
Kartir inscription. Finally, the evidence of the 
Dura synagogue is that the high priest (Aaron?) 
wore on his head a reddish-brown, bell-shaped cap, 
which covered the back of his neck and fell on 
his shoulder. On this Kraeling comments, “It 
recalls in its shape as in its ornament the bell¬ 
shaped headdress sometimes appearing on Iranian 
coins and Sassanian bas-reliefs . . . and that worn 
by the followers of Shapur I in the Naksh-i-Rajab 
relief.” That the high priest was envisioned as 
wearing such a cap indicates that the Jews of 
Dura would expect the ancient Jewish authority 
to dress somewhat as the modern Jewish authori¬ 
ties probably did, namely, in the habit of Iranian 
nobility. The context of the stories does indeed 
suggest that the Jews who dressed so outlandishly 
from the perspective of the Palestinian Tannaim 
were in fact Jewish officials of the Iranian govern¬ 
ment, enjoying the perquisites of a retinue and 
empowered to decree imprisonment and death 
upon the Jews who were in their charge. That 
Babylonian Jews dressed differently from the Pas- 
tinians is clear from the case of R. Hanina b. 
Hama, who continued to wear Babylonian gar¬ 
ments in Palestine. 6 


6 On clothing at Dura, see Kraeling, op. cif., pp. 72, 
92, 129, 161; on the mitre of Aaron, p. 127. Kraeling 
cites also the headdress on a KMR’ of Nathan’s father, 
see PAAJR 30, pp. 106-108; Geo Widengren, “Status of 
the Jews,” Irartica Antiqaa 1 (1961), 141. See also 
Widengren’s “Some Remarks on Riding Costume and 
Articles of Dress among Iranian Peoples in Antiquity,” 
Stadia Efhnographica Upsaliensia , XI, 1956, pp. 260, 
231; on the bashlyk, pp. 234, 240-41; on the xod, p. 254; 
on the distinctive dress of nobles, p. 261. See also Roman 
Ghirshman, Iran: Parthians and Sassanians (London, 
1962), pp. 47, 48, 56-57, 66-67, 69, 87, 89, 90, 105. The 
high hats were worn by officials, as in pi. 104-105. It 
was an insignia of nobility. See also Henri Seyrig, 
“Armes et costumes Iraniens,” Syria 18 (1937), 4-31. On 
Babylonian garb in Palestine, see Y. S. Zuri, Rav (Paris, 
1925), p. 81. 


Finally, we may ask whether rabbis or other 
Jews significantly influenced the religious life of 
Babylonia. We may forthwith exclude the Iran¬ 
ian religious community, for no reference known 
to me in the Pahlavi sources suggests Iranian in¬ 
terest in, let alone influence emanating from, 
contemporary Judaism in any form. 6a But what 
about Mandaeism, for which biblical materials 
were so important? 7 According to the Haran 
Gawaita , Mandaeans had escaped from persecu¬ 
tion in Jerusalem before 90, and found refuge in 
Garrhae in the north and Media in the east. (Their 
persecutors were finally punished, they believed, 
by the destruction of Jerusalem.) Finally, in 
Haran, they found co-religionists of an earlier 
settlement, and, under Ardavan, established them¬ 
selves in lower Mesopotamia. Oral tradition 
likewise holds that they reached their present 
home from Haran, and, before that, from Pales¬ 
tine, though this may represent merely a typolog¬ 
ical reversal of Abraham’s movement. Though the 
origins of the Mandeans are by no means clear, 
it is quite apparent that they, like the Manichaeans, 
were very hostile toward Judaism. It has been 
supposed that the anti-Jewish polemic was caused 
by the persecution, in Hasmonean times, or during 
the war of 66-73 against Rome, of an aberrant 
or fringe group on the periphery of Judaism. For 
the Mandeans the Jewish God was an evil spirit, 
the law was given by the evil ruha and the seven 

6a Skand Gumanik Vicar is post-Sasanian. 

7 Kurt Rudolph, Die Mandder (Gottingen, 1960), I, 
pp. 80-101. On Mandean origins in Judaism, see also 
Geo Widengren, “Die Mandaer” in B. Spuler ed., Hand- 
bach der Orienlalistik, pp. 83-102, esp. 83 and J. Doresse, 
Secret Books of Egyptian Gnostics (N.Y. 1960), pp. 315- 
6.1 regard Rudolph’s view as definitive, that the Mandeans, 
whenever and wherever they took shape, were originally 
half-Jews on the periphery of Judaism. It is this which 
explains their antipathy toward traditional Jewish theo¬ 
logical motifs. But I can find nothing that reflects 
knowledge of Talmudic-Midrashic literature or ideas, 
clearly understood, and the Jewish elements seem to me 
to be mainly biblical, apart from the echoes of Judaism 
in the magical texts cited by Rudolph from Montgomery, 
Stube, and Blau. Note also Eric Peterson, “Urchristentum 
und Mandaismus,” Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche Wis- 
senschaft 27 (1928), 93f. “The sharp polemic of Babylo¬ 
nian Judaism against the Jews of Mesene and the pro¬ 
hibition of marriage with them is best understood if there 
was among the Jews in Mesene real syncretism with the 
Mandaeans.” 
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planets, and the Hebrew Bible was read with a 
particularly critical eye. Mandean magic texts 
reveal many affinities to the Jewish ones, and 
the Mandean world-view is built upon that of the 
Bible. The reason for the Mandeans' revulsion 
against Judaism seems to have had historical and 
political, rather than religious roots, but by the 
time the Mandeans had settled down in southern 
Babylonia, it hardly mattered. Mandaeism found 
nothing of interest in contemporary Judaism. 

The picture of Manichaeism in this regard is 
no different. Mani's task was to preach a religion 
for a polyglot, diverse empire. No religious leader 
in antiquity was more closely associated with 
Babylonia than Mani, who drew from the religious 
traditions dominant there, and studied Zoroas¬ 
trianism, Christianity, and the gnostic systems of 
Bardesanes of Edessa and Marcion. His ideas, 
Iranian in orientation, were phrased in the lan¬ 
guage of the Mesopotamian gnostic with Christian 
sympathies. His revelation was intended to suc¬ 
ceed those of Buddha, Zoroaster, and Jesus; he 
would be the seal of prophecy. Manichaean doc¬ 
trines thus were deeply influenced by gnosticism; 
the hymns were Babylonian in inspiration; Mani 
stressed ethics, as did Zoroaster. He reserved a 
special place in his theology for Jesus, the 
trinity, and the Christian gospels, the Buddhist 
idea of metempsychosis, and Syrian angelology. 
Every religion present in the Sasanian empire 
found a place in Mani's synthesis, except for one: 
Judaism is absolutely passed over in silence. Moses 
and the prophets are devils. Judaism is the cre¬ 
ation of the lord of darkness. It is puzzling 
to find so peculiarly a Babylonian development, 
aiming at an international and cosmopolitan au¬ 
dience, utterly hostile to Judaism. True, the 
Judaism we know from rabbinic literature could 
not easily fit into a gnostic and syncretic structure. 
But other Jews, for instance those represented in 
magical bowls could have been attracted by the 
inclusion of Moses or Elijah or other prophets. 
Why should Judaism in any form have been ab¬ 
horred? Mani himself was raised in the anti- 
Jewish climate of Mandaeism. He could not have 
heard anything but evil about it. The Jews them¬ 
selves may have appeared too hopelessly imper¬ 
vious to Mani's teaching to warrant inclusion of 
their prophets, so far as they might fit, into his 
system. Though Jews lived in some numbers in 
Mesene, where Mani grew up, and in still greater 
numbers in Babylonia, where he preached his 
great message, they must have incurred his wrath, 


and I suppose the main reason was that they were 
completely indifferent to his message. Having 
been predisposed from his youth to an antipathy 
to Judaism, Mani never found reason to reconsider 
his earlier views. 8 

We do not know much about other religions' 
influence upon Judaism. On the one hand, the 
Talmudic sources speak of minim , usually under¬ 
stood to refer to Jewish heretics, in Babylonia, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that some Jews 
did apostatize to religions, such as Mandaeism, 
Manichaeism, and Christianity, 9 which made some 
use of their Scriptures. On the other hand, these 
same rabbinic sources exhibit no significant in¬ 
fluence, during this period at least, emanating 
from other contemporary religions, and, more in¬ 
terestingly, very little direct knowledge of them. 
But archaeological information from the Dura 
synagogue, and, for a later period, from the Nip¬ 
pur magical bowls, indicates tremendous alien 
influence upon the ordinary Jew, at least in mat¬ 
ters pertaining to decorative art and magic. This 
much, therefore, seems to me quite evident: what¬ 
ever the state of practices among the masses, 
the doctrines of competing cults made no impact 
whatever upon those of the Judaism known to us 
from the Talmud and cognate literature. Moses 
is praised and never reviled; Adam is no hero; the 
Hebrew Bible is never viewed as the origin of lies 
or deceit; the dualism of body and soul, evil and 
good, and the like, so characteristic of Mandaeism 
and Manichaeism never occurs in Jewish settings, 
except, as in Dura, in a highly conventional way. 

Magic, astrology, and other occult sciences, on 
the other hand, were as attractive to Jews as they 
were to pagans and Christians; these were regarded 
as advanced sciences, and, to reject them, the Jews 
and their leaders would have had to ignore the 
most sophisticated technological attainments of 
contemporary civilization. It was natural for Jews 
to borrow from, and contribute to, the cultural 

8 See especially H. C. Puech, Le Manicheisme (Paris, 
1949), and Geo Widengren, Mani und der Manichaismus 
(Stuttgart, 1961). A. V. W. Jackson, “Traces of Biblical 
Influence,” Journal of Hie American Oriental Society 
56 (1936), 198-207, suggests Mani knew Hebrew. See 
also I. Scheftelowitz, Die Ensteluing der Manichaisclien 
Religion (Giessen, 1922), pp. 34-40; II. J. Polotsky, 
“Manichaismus,” PW Suppl. VI, pp. 265-7, and O. 
Klima, Manis Zeit and Leben (Prague, 1962). 

9 On this question, see my Aphrahat and Judaism 
(Leiden, 1971). 
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resources of the region. Such borrowing, standing 
by itself, proves only that the Jews shared in the 
occult practices of the common life of Babylonia. 


The rabbis do not seem to have known much 
about Iranian religion and culture, and the two 
minority-cults suggest the contrary was also the 
case. While one certainly may locate in rabbinic 
literature various motifs and images familiar in 
Iranian religions, one cannot suppose the author¬ 
ities responsible for the inclusion of those motifs 
and images were aware of their origin, or, therefore, 
derived them directly, without mediation, from 
Iranian Magi or laity. Nor are we certain that 
such ideas as may be called Iranian were perceived 
by the rabbis or other Jews as uniquely or quintes¬ 
sential^ Iranian at all. The rabbis give evidence 
of knowing what they should have known: those 


few aspects of Iranian culture, law, and religion, 
which impinged upon the practical affairs of the 
Jewish community. We do not know exactly how 
much Iranian the rabbis knew. They certainly 
did not read Book-Pahlavi; they evince no interest 
in Iranian law (except for the few Sasanian rules 
on taxes and real-estate transactions they had to 
enforce in their own courts), scientific, medical, 
or legal studies, or rhetoric. 

Professor Nina Garsoian observes that the Middle 
East of late antiquity was divided into three 
cultural units: Hellenistic-Roman, Iranian, and, 
in-between the two, the mixed ‘third world' of 
Semites, Armenians, and other, smaller peoples. 
It was to this varied, complex third world, partic¬ 
ularly the Semitic, Aramaic-speaking, part of it, 
that the Babylonian rabbis belonged, and not to 
the equally varied and complex Iranian civiliza¬ 
tion. 
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HISTORY AND 
PURITY IN FIRST- 
CENTURY JUDAISM 


PURITY IN STASIS*. THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE MISHNAIC 
SYSTEM OF UNCLEANNESS 

When we reduce to their most fundamental propositions the sayings 
in Mishnah-Tosefta attributed to the document’s earliest-named 
authorities or those serving as presuppositions to such sayings, 
we come upon a complete system of uncleanness . 1 Each principal 
component of such a system—a definition first, of the sources of 
uncleanness; second, of the circumstances, or places, or times 
at which uncleanness is affective; and third, of the modes by 
which uncleanness is removed and purification attained—is in 
place by the turn of the first century a.d. This Mishnaic 2 system, 
I shall now explain, is in exquisite stasis, resting upon eternally 
recurrent natural forces, and, at its essence, is above the realm of 


This paper was read as a lecture at the Protestant Theological Faculty of the 
University of Tubingen on the occasion of the celebration of the 500th anniversary 
of that university. I express my thanks for the cordial hospitality and friendship 
accorded to me by members of both the Protestant and the Catholic faculties and 
for the honor of the invitation to speak on the celebration of the jubilee. 

1 This work is done in detail in my History of the Mishnaic Law of Purity , vol. 22, 
The Mishnaic System of Uncleanness: Its Context and History (Leiden, 1977). A 
few of the results of the study, as they pertain to the first century a.d., are 
summarized here. 

2 I refer to the system as Mishnaic because it is ultimately preserved, with 
complications and expansions, in Mishnah. There is reason to claim the system to 
be Pharisaic in origin. 

© 1978 by The University of Chicago. 0018-2710/79/1801-0001$01.58 
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historical event and action. What is unclean is abnormal and 
disruptive of the economy of nature, and what is clean is normal 
and constitutive of the economy and the wholeness of nature. 
The hermeneutic route to that conception is to be located, to 
begin with, in the way in which what is unclean is restored to a 
condition of cleanness. It is restored through the activity of 
nature—unimpeded by human intervention in removing the 
uncleanness—through the natural force of water collected in its 
original state. Accordingly, if to be clean is normal, then it is that 
state of normality which is restored by natural processes them¬ 
selves. It follows from the exegetical fulcrum of purification that 
to be unclean is abnormal and is the result of unnatural processes. 
The first of these is death, which disturbs the house of life by 
releasing, in quest of a new house, corpse uncleanness, to be 
defined as that which is released by death. Corpse uncleanness 
may be contained in a tent, which is a small enclosed space, or, 
as we see in later strata, in a broken utensil. Once corpse unclean- 
ness finds that new home, its capacity for contamination ends. 
The second are menstrual blood, flux of blood outside of the 
menstrual cycle, and a flow from the penis outside of the normal 
reproductive process. Here too the source of uncleanness, in the 
case of the Zabah and the Zab, most certainly is constituted by 
that which functions contrary to nature or which disrupts what is 
deemed to be the normal course of nature. The bed and the table 
are to be so preserved as to remain within the normal lines of the 
natural economy. It follows that cleanness of the table is to be 
attained and protected, with regard both to the food which is 
consumed thereon and to the utensils used in preparing and serving 
it. The former is defined, of course, along lines of what is acceptable 
to the cult. The latter matter is developed out of pertinent passages 
of Scripture and these verses are interpreted in such a way as to 
serve the system as a whole. Specifically, what is ordinary, useful, 
distinctive to a given purpose, and normal is deemed susceptible 
to uncleanness and must therefore be kept apart from those 
things which, for their own reasons, are deemed extraordinary and 
abnormal. If such an object then is made unclean, it must be 
restored to cleanness through natural processes. Food and drink, 
by contrast, fall outside of the system of purification; no provision 
is made for them. 

The system takes shape, therefore, through the confluence and 
contrast of opposites perpetually moving from the one side to the 
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other—from the clean to the unclean, from the unclean to the clean. 
It is remarkably stable and unchanging. Death happens con¬ 
stantly. Water flows regularly from heaven to earth. The source 
of menstrual uncleanness is as regular as the rain. And the similar 
uncleanness of the Zab and the Zabah through analogy attains 
regularity through that same source. Meals happen day by day, 
and if, for the Israelite within the system, the table is a regular 
resort, so too is the bed. The system therefore creates an un¬ 
changing rhythm of its own. It is based on recurrent natural 
sources of uncleanness and perpetual sources of cleanness, and it 
focuses upon the loci of ordinary life in which people, whatever 
else they do, invariably and always are going to be engaged: 
nourishment and reproduction —the sustenance of life and the 
creation of life. 

There is scarcely room for history, which above all is disruptive 
and disintegrative. Only when the symbolic perfection of the cult’s 
perpetuity is shattered by events will a place have to be made for 
history. But at that point the cultic system, including uncleanness, 
is made subordinate to some other system and no longer serves as 
the principal focus and pivot of system. Then uncleanness and all 
that goes with it become conditions for the expression of some fur¬ 
ther, now deeper, ontology, rather than the a priori ontological 
and mythopoeic reality. History, in the form of perceived disrup¬ 
tion of the Temple, whether through destruction and cessation of 
the cult at Jerusalem or through the conviction of the cult’s 
desecration by its own practitioners, transforms what is primary 
and uncontingent into something contingent and secondary. 
Some systemic element in the available symbolic repertoire other 
than Temple and cult, for instance, Land and People, comes to 
the center. The Essenes of Qumran, seeing themselves as the new 
Temple, accomplish a subtle shift in that their community locates 
itself at the center, from which the cultic metaphor flows. They 
are not merely like the Temple. Since uncleanness can effect 
exclusion from the community, that community itself forms the 
metaphorical crux. The real, this-worldly cult, including conditions 
for its conduct in cleanness, moves to the periphery. Then the 
focus of the lines of structure shifts. Uncleanness will be made to 
bear other meanings (for example, societal ones) and will be 
forced to define something other than the terms of exclusion from 
the concrete holy Temple. In this regard the shift comes even 
at Qumran, for there cleanness is definitive of admission to the 
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commune; uncleanness, of exclusion . 3 When we ask about the role 
of history in the system of uncleanness at the foundation of the 
Mishnaic law, this fact will assume importance. 

The argument, that at the core of the system is the conviction 
that what is normal is clean and what is abnormal or disruptive 
is unclean, is powerfully supported by the convictions of the 
Priestly Code on why Israel should keep clean and normally is 
clean. It is because the opposite of unclean is holy. Israel’s natural 
condition, pertinent to the three dimensions of life—Land, people, 
and cult—is holiness. God’s people is to be like God in order to 
have ultimate access to him. Accordingly, it is what causes Israel 
to cease to be holy, in the present context uncleanness, which is 
abnormal, and, to state the reverse, what is abnormal is unclean. 
Cleanness thus is a this-worldly expression of the mythic conception 
of the holiness and the set-apartness of all three—people, Land, and 
cult. By keeping oneself apart from what affects and afflicts other 
lands, peoples, and cults (“the Canaanites who were here before 
you”), the Israelite attains that separateness which is expressive 
of holiness and reaches the holiness which is definitive also of the 
natural condition of Israel. The processes of nature correspond to 
those of supernature, restoring in this world the datum to which 
this world corresponds. The disruptive sources of uncleanness— 
unclean foods and dead creeping things, persons who depart from 
their natural condition in sexual and reproductive organs (or, 
later on, in their skin condition and physical appearance), and 
the corpse—all of these affect Israel and necessitate restorative 
natural processes. 

PURITY NOW AND AT THE END: THE ESSENES’ TELEOLOGICAL 

INTERPRETATION OF PURITY 

What is the place of the system of cleanness in the larger structure 
of which it is part? For the Essene community at Qumran the 
answer is not difficult to find. That community treated cleanness 
as vital at its chief group activity, the meal, because it saw itself 
as a sacred community assembled at a meal, the cleanness of 
which both expressed the holiness of the group and replicated the 
holiness of the Temple. Of still greater interest, cleanness is a 


3 The point here is that if one disobeys the social regulations of the Essene 
community at Qumran, he is declared effectively unclean and excluded from the 
right to touch the pure things of the community. It follows that the community is 
now deemed equivalent to the cult, not merely like the cult (see my Idea of Purity 
in Ancient Judaism [Leiden, 1973], pp. 53-54, 67-68, 80-82). 
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precondition of participation in the eschatological war which 
loomed on the community’s horizon and for which it proposed to 
prepare carefully, in part through perpetual cultic cleanness. After 
the war the soldiers were to restore their status of cleanness and 
that of the Jerusalem Temple, presumably because of the contami¬ 
nation of the corpses they would make in battle. It follows that 
cleanness is understood as a precondition of holiness; and holiness, 
of the Messianic eschaton. Cleanness for the Essenes therefore 
constitutes not an abiding status, a permanent process outside of 
history. It is a necessary step in the historical process itself; the 
condition of the eschatological war which leads to the end of 
history . 4 

The Essene community at Qumran, after all, conceived that a 
world historical event had already intruded into the realm of 
cleanness. Jerusalem and its Temple were hopelessly contaminated 
at the hands of willfully unclean people, people who had sexual 
relations in the Temple or the city and thereby contaminated 
both . 5 Accordingly, the eternal and recurrent system of cleanness 
already has been disrupted. That is, in part, why the Essene 
community found it necessary at a given point in time to establish 
a realm of holiness, and therefore of cleanness, on its own and 
outside of the Temple. But the original breaking of the system out 
of its eternal cycle once and for all time introduced into the 
system a historical-eschatological concern. Cleanness now is not 
natural to Israel but only to that segment of Israel assembled in 
the community. Cleanness is to be restored through the activity 
of that saving, pure, and purifying remnant. Provisional for now, 
cleanness will be made permanent only at the end of time and the 
conclusion of history. 

The endless cycle, once removed from the eternity of the Holy 
Temple which had been desecrated, could be restored to its perfect 
cyclicality only when history itself could for all time be brought 
to a final conclusion by the anointed Messiah and the holy 
warriors, at which time the holiness and cleanness of the Temple 
would be restored. Cleanness is a precondition of the end of days, 


4 As we note in a moment, this same notion (without the concept of an eschato¬ 
logical war) is attributed to Pinhas b. Yair (M. Sot. 9:15). But the saying stands 
all by itself. I cannot find anyone else who shares his notion that cleanness leads 
to sanctification which leads onward and upward on the salvific ladder. As I shall 
point out below, one of the exceedingly difficult problems is that we have no 
clear notion of the role of cleanness in the eschatological theory of Pharisaism, 
nor, indeed, do we have a reliable picture of that theory to begin with. 

5 My sometime colleague, Yigael Yadin, phrases this matter felicitously in 
saying that to the Essenes the events of a.d. 70 took place long before 70. 
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which at the table at Qumran can be foreshadowed and adum¬ 
brated. But cleanness also, for its perfection, now depends upon 
the coming of the end of days. It is, therefore, an accident of 
history, not an element of a system essentially immune to history. 
Once historicized, cleanness and the system of which it is part 
never cease to be, not subjects and actors, but objects of social 
and metaphysical reality. Perfection once was and once more can 
be attained. But those for whom the Temple had been desecrated 
and was as good as destroyed conceived that what should not be 
subject to the vagaries of historical disaster indeed had been 
destroyed. It is only through the introduction, into historical 
processes, of the sacred community that cleanness would regain 
the perfect locus it had lost. In the meantime, cleanness would, at 
best, contingently serve as a precondition of the end and as a 
definition of the commune aiming at the end. The unarticulated 
system of the Essenes, remarkably congruent in its skeletal charac¬ 
teristics to that of the earliest stages of Mishnah, therefore locates 
cleanness within the scheme of history in the interim and not as 
essential to an eternally recurring cycle in an unchanging natural 
economy. 

The Mishnaic system at its origins, by contrast, hardly leaves 
space for change. Its cogency and capacity to function as a system 
depend upon the opposite of change. We refer once more to the 
way in which uncleanness is removed, for that is the path into 
the center of the system. The system itself exhibits two fixed 
and static dimensions which correspond to and complement one 
another: nature and supernature. Omitted from the system is what 
is not natural but man made. The intervention of man interrupts 
the process of purification and renders water incapable of effecting 
cleanness. By definition, water drawn by man is unsuitable. Thus, 
the one point when human intervention is possible is the point 
which explicitly secures human exclusion from the system. Man of 
course does not bring about the uncleanness of the sources of 
uncleanness. But what the Mishnaic system at the outset chooses 
to say about that matter is insufficiently distinctive to produce a 
contrary expectation. Man is the locus of uncleanness. The ways 
in which human beings sustain and create life define the foci and 
the loci of the system. But in these matters, too, human inter¬ 
vention is secondary. Man cannot clean food but must choose clean 
food and protect its cleanness. Human beings must refrain from 
sexual relations at certain times. Their unnatural condition with 
respect to their sexual organs makes them vehicles for the im- 
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position of uncleanness on objects they use in ordinary life—beds 
and chairs. That means everywhere they stand or sit or lie can be 
made unclean by them. But, as I said, the one point at which 
human volition enters the system, the choice to remove unclean¬ 
ness, permits no role whatsoever to the human being. A person 
can enter the system by inadvertence. A person cannot leave it by 
conscious creation of means of purification. That pair of opposites 
is excluded. 

If human action is systematically excluded, what about the 
complex of human actions which constitutes history? Obviously, 
human beings may desecrate not only themselves, but their 
tables and beds, and the cult and Temple as well. But, for the 
Pharisees, the Temple has not been desecrated. Everything we 
know about them suggests that, to the contrary, the cult is as it 
always was from the moment God ordained it: a locus of sanctity, 
a place of cleanness. So far as the cult defines the being of Israel, 
so long as the enduring conduct of its affairs in cleanness and 
holiness shapes the fundamental ontological situation of Israel, 
Israel—Land, cult, and people alike—is beyond history. Or, to 
put it differently, while things happen, history does not. The first 
destruction and the subsequent restoration of the Temple testify 
to the permanence of that system of permanent normality of 
which the center is the cult, the setting is the Land, the actors are 
the priests and people—all of them holy and set apart, above all, 
from history. 

We simply do not know the place in history assigned to clean¬ 
ness by the framers of the Mishnaic system. It is clear from the 
Essenes’ thought on the subject that cleanness defines the group, 
on the one side, and sets the precondition of the groups’ eschato¬ 
logical program, on the other. The evidence in our hands leaves 
not a hint at an equivalent conception in the earliest stratum of 
Mishnah. 6 If, to be sure, we identify the Pharisees with the 
framers of Mishnah, then we may expect to find a concern for the 
condition of the state and for the conduct of its affairs. For to begin 
with, the Pharisees are represented as a political party. It would 
and should follow that the replication of cultic cleanness at the 
table should bear deep meaning for the larger anticipation of the 
group for the conduct of affairs. For systems are one and compre¬ 
hensive, and it is not possible to suppose that all that characterizes 
Pharisees before 70 is interest in tithing and purity law. The 

6 To be sure, cleanness defines those who may eat together, which seems to be a 
fairly essential characteristic of the self-definition of Pharisaism. 
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Gospels’s picture is of a group engaged in political activities not 
only in eating clean meals. Josephus’s account of the earlier 
Pharisees is equally explicit on their politics. Accordingly, 
cleanness may constitute, as Pinhas b. Yair says (M. Sot. 9:15), 
a way station on the path to the Messianic kingdom prior to and a 
condition for holiness. None of this is to be gainsaid. 

To ask further about the role of history in the Mishnah’s 
primitive system of uncleanness, we return to our observation 
that, for the Essenes, the lines of structure delineated by un¬ 
cleanness shift, along with the point of centrality, the locus of the 
system’s interest. At the Essene community of Qumran uncleanness 
serves to exclude and cleanness to include, therefore defining the 
periphery of the commune. Cleanness performs a social and 
sectarian function. The center from which lines of structure go 
forth is reached by following those lines back to the locus defined 
by them. It thereby becomes clear that cult is replaced at the 
center by society, the Essene society in particular. The cult of 
Jerusalem has been rejected at one specific time. From that 
moment what happens perpetually is made contingent upon what 
has happened at some one point. Ontological reality now is defined 
not in eternal, recurrent and unchanging patterns of being. Once 
something has happened, then happenings, events of the life of 
the commune, disrupt the old eternal patterns. The community 
itself perceives just that and focuses its attention on what is to 
come in the eschaton. It follows that the vehicle, the locus, of 
meaning is that one thing which moves from the old mode of 
permanence to the new: the community itself, which in the interim, 
is all there is to bear the burden of the sacred. That is why, I think, 
the focus of uncleanness shifts from cult which is reduced to a 
mere metaphor, to community which is served by, and also genera¬ 
tive of, the said metaphor. 


THE TWO SYSTEMS COMPARED 

If this is a sound observation then what do we learn about 
Mishnah’s equivalent focus of uncleanness and the point of origin 
of lines of structure signified thereby in the context of history ? 
What place is there for transience and historical movement in the 
earliest system of uncleanness contained within Mishnah? The 
answer to the question of who is excluded by uncleanness and 
included by cleanness must lie in exactly the same datum as has 
just now come under discussion. What is permitted and pro- 
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hibited? We begin with the negative observation that, while in 
IQS one is unclean who violates the norms of the community, in 
early and late Mishnaic law one is unclean who is made unclean 
only and solely by those sources of uncleanness specified in 
Scripture or generated by analogy to those of Scripture. The 
contrast of the Essene community yields the fact that the Mish¬ 
naic system at its foundations presents no element of a societal 
revision of the locus of uncleanness, for there is none in the 
definition of the sources of uncleanness. The locus remains in the 
cult, where it was, but the periphery is extended to include 
the table. Keeping clean does not define one’s membership in a 
sect, so far as Mishnah is concerned. The very tight adherence in 
Mishnah’s fundamental stratum to Scripture and its explicit rules, 
both by interpreting them literally (as was done at Qumran) and 
by exegetically expanding them by analogy—treating the table 
like the table of the Lord in the Temple and the bed like the bed 
which in Canaanite times polluted the land, shows that no shift 
whatsoever has taken place in the point from which the lines of 
structure, delineated by uncleanness, go forth. The Temple is 
uncontingent. The extension of the Temple’s rules outside is 
secondary and contingent. The bed and table depend for meaning 
and significance upon the cult. Life is to be created and sustained 
in accord with the rules definitive of the world which is the center 
of life: the holy altar. Nothing has effected a shift in focus, from 
the enduring, real Temple of Jerusalem, either exclusively or even 
primarily to the community which keeps the cleanness laws and 
defines itself in terms of those laws. What is prohibited by un¬ 
cleanness is entry into the Temple and analogous commensality 
at any table, anywhere. What is permitted is nurture and creation 
of human life everywhere. Israel remains whole, and uncleanness 
and cleanness do not effect social differentiation within it. If the 
law is not made to define a sect but to establish the rules by which 
common actions may be carried out, then for those who shape the 
world (in part) through the system under examination, nothing 
has happened to reshape the locus of the rules and disrupt their 
linear relationship to their enduring center. To state matters 
bluntly: for the Mishnaic system history has not (yet) happened. 

The cult ordained by God goes on above, not through, time. For 
the Mishnaic system at its origins, no shift has taken place in the 
patterns of the lines of structure. The table and the bed are at the 
periphery and conduct at the one and in the other depends, as it 
always has, upon the model by which rules of conduct are framed. 
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Since the Temple in all its holiness endures, no other locus comes 
into view. The community formed by those who keep the laws in 
just the right way is not distinct from the world of those who do 
not, and indeed does not constitute a community at all. Israel 
remains Israel in all its full, old sense. The Land is wholly holy, 
not only that part of it consecrated by the life of the holy com¬ 
munity thereon. Nothing has changed in the age-old ontology 
which defines being and discovers reality in order, permanence, 
recurrence, and the eternal, enduring passage of time. The sacrifice 
still marks and differentiates the days and months and seasons 
and links them into a larger pattern. Time’s passage depends upon 
it. The cult still stands at the pivot, the spatial center of the Land, 
still forms the nexus between heaven and earth. The people, the 
whole people, still performs regular and holy actions through the 
priesthood which is at its center. Those who then eat their meals 
as if they are priests know they are not priests but aspire to the 
priestly sanctity. They do not claim to be the new priests or 
the only true and right ones. 

If, as seems clear, nothing has changed, then the reason is that 
nothing has happened. It follows that cleanness is not a condition 
of the eschaton, and uncleanness is not a function of history. 
Cleanness is attained now where it always has been attained and 
uncleanness now is definitive of the locus of cleanness as it has 
always defined the locus of cleanness. The Temple remains, 
depriving of consequence what happens around and outside it. 
If we are unable to discern either a place for history in the un¬ 
cleanness law, or a role in history for that law, the reason is apt 
to be that there is none. 

Yet it is not wholly accurate to say that nothing has happened. 
True, nothing has happened to deprive the Temple of its mytho- 
poeic power and central, pivotal position. But something must 
have happened to draw a small group of people to the conclusions 
that the sanctity of the Temple is to be extended beyond its walls, 
on the one hand, and that the locus of the sanctity is to be their 
table and bed by analogy to the cult, on the other. Obviously 
what could have happened is that someone responded to the 
Priestly Code by coming to such a conclusion, which, if not innate, 
at least is defensible within the exegesis of Leviticus 11—15 and 
18. But that too seems unlikely, simply because significant shifts 
have taken place and important conceptions have come to the fore, 
giving expression for instance to modes of purification on which 
the Priestly Code is ambiguous. At some point the enduring 
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character of the Temple evoked a conception of replicating the 
Temple’s modes of sanctification in and among Israel’s Land and 
People, just as, at some point, the unsatisfactory character of the 
Temple and its priesthood provoked the group which settled at 
Qumran to come to the same conclusion but to effect that conclu¬ 
sion in a diametrically opposite way. Accordingly, the structurally 
and systemically analogous character of the ideas on uncleanness 
of the two groups—the Essene community at Qumran and the 
people who stand at the threshold of the development of Mishnaic 
law—demand the conclusion that, as for Qumran so for Mishnah, 
there has been an event or a personality of immense consequence. 
But in the latter case, that is all that we know, and it is, as I have 
said, only by comparison to the former. 

If this theory of the character of the earliest stratum of Mishnaic 
thought on cleanness is sound, then over the next century from the 
beginning of the Mishnaic system before the first century a.d., we 
should find development of the given laws but no essentially new 
viewpoints. The generative analogy cannot shift. Creative intel¬ 
lectual forces can only take up and build upon what has been laid 
down at the outset. The point at which we should anticipate 
(but do not observe) major developments will be after the destruc¬ 
tion of the Temple. Then the Pharisees’ continuators in the time 
of Yavneh will enter into the situation of the Essenes in the age of 
the Temple. 

I have carefully avoided specifying the time at which the 
Mishnaic system originated, claiming only that it is prior to the 
turn of the first century. It is equally important to avoid claiming 
to know the sort of group within which the system began. Only 
with grave reservations have we alluded to the Pharisees as the 
point of origination or even as the sect which principally stands 
behind the system transmitted through successive generations to 
the authorities of 70 and afterward. Still, I think we may specify 
two facts about that group within which the system as a whole 
takes shape. 

First, like the Essene community at Qumran, the group behind 
Mishnah surely included a sizable number of priests. Mishnah’s 
fundamental concerns and emphases, while different from those of 
the Priestly Code, fall wholly within the code’s conception of 
what lies at the core of Israelite ontology. Moreover, the subtle 
and complex development of scriptural rules on transfer of 
uncleanness (e.g., midras and maddaf) has to have been under¬ 
taken somewhat earlier. It is likely that priests in the Temple will 
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have had occasion to do the work more than any other group. The 
availability of such technical terms as midras surely suggests that 
prior to the systemic construction, in which these terms and con¬ 
cepts are given their place, the concepts themselves had been 
worked out. Whether or not the group consisted mainly, or even 
exclusively, of priests we do not know. The probability is that it 
encompassed ordinary Israelites pretending to be and wanting to 
live life as priests. But that is less clear than that it was composed 
of knowledgeable and experienced people, who had a clear notion 
of cultic law and knew how to apply it. 

Second, unlike the group at Qumran, the people whose thought 
supplies the foundation of Mishnah 5 s legal development did notdeem 
the Temple to be desecrated. They probably did not regard their table 
as the surrogate for the Temple, but only as a locus analogous to its 
altar. The otherness of the metaphor is preserved. The table is like 
the altar. It is not conceived either as a new altar, or as equivalent 
in sanctity to the old one. These two simple and indubitable 
facts, upon which we have reflected at length, seem to me to yield a 
picture of a group different in social definition from the Essenes, 
with a different set of concerns, to be sure expressed in terms of 
cleanness similar to those of the Essenes, and with a different 
conception of the central ontological issues of cleanness and of 
holiness. For them the Temple stood for an ideal to be realized 
outside its precincts. The cult presented a transcendent aspiration 
to be attained beyond its gates. Accordingly, the conceptions of 
the Priestly Code are grasped in all of their philosophical pro¬ 
fundity and religious depth, and explored at new heights of 
meaning. Whether priests or lay people, whether gathered out 
of the common life or located within it, the people whose concep¬ 
tions stand behind and generate the Mishnaic system of un¬ 
cleanness pursue the sanctification of Israelite life, and set for 
themselves the goal of sanctifying profane things and purifying 
unclean ones. Scripture demands the distinction between holy 
and unclean. Mishnah begins with the profound conviction that 
that distinction is to be made so that it may be overcome. To 
begin with, it asserts that the common is to be surpassed, the 
profane to be transcended, the unclean to be made sacred. 

PURITY AFTER 70: EARLY RABBINISM AND THE MISHNAIC 

SYSTEM OF UNCLEANNESS 

After 70, the unfolding of the system proceeds without significant 
variation or change and follows the lines already laid out in the 
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period before 70. Let us dwell upon the points of continuity which 
are many and impressive. The development of the rules on the 
uncleanness of menstrual blood, the Zab, and corpse uncleanness 
is wholly predictable on the basis of what has gone before. The 
principal conceptual traits carry forward established themes. For 
example, if we have in hand an interest in resolving matters of 
doubt, then, in Yavneh, further types of doubts will be investi¬ 
gated. Once we know that a valid birth is not accompanied by 
unclean blood, we ask about the definition of valid births. 
Yavnean rulings on corpse contamination dwell upon secondary 
and derivative issues. In important areas of the law the system 
goes ahead in a remarkably predictable path, clearly moving 
forward, past the destruction of the Temple, along lines laid down 
long before. What happens when a system, revolving about a 
symbolic center and perceived as a metaphorical construction, 
loses its concrete point of comparison, the center to which every¬ 
thing is deemed peripheral and comparable? What happens to the 
modes of thought—thinking through analogy and contrast— 
which give conceptual form and force to the system? The clear 
answer to the latter question in the case of the Mishnaic law of 
purities is that the modes of thought persist. New inquiries may 
be raised, but the ways of working them out in conceptual detail 
already are known and predictable; analogical and contrastive 
thinking about the known illuminates the unknown. 

If, for example, we consider an important innovation in the 
law, we find ourselves able to interpret it without reference to the 
impact of the Temple’s destruction. It would have come about 
had the Temple remained standing, and this is demonstrable. I 
refer to the innovation of c Aqiba in introducing into the process 
of declaring “leprosy” clean or unclean an authority unknown in 
Scripture, namely, not a priest but a sage, who is “expert in them 
and in their names.” The sage knows the facts of the character 
of the nega c and saraPat and therefore can be relied upon to rule 
which is clean and which is unclean. The introduction into the 
system of a whole corpus of law on a source of uncleanness 
cannot, to be sure, be credited to the need to make a place for 
the sages, authorities not of the priestly caste. Scripture itself is 
clear on negaP saraPat as a source of major uncleanness. 

The Essene community at Qumran as well as the nascent 
Christian community likewise make provisions for the participa¬ 
tion of a nonpriest in the system. After himself healing a leper, 
Jesus tells the man, “Go, show yourself to the priest” (Matt. 
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8:1-4, Mark 1:40-44, Luke 5:12-14). Likewise CD 13:5-7 7 
provides for an informed person to instruct a priest in what to 
say in connection with blemishes: “But if there be a judgment 
regarding the law of blemishes, then the priest shall come and 
stand in the camp, and the overseer shall instruct him in the exact 
meaning of the Law. Even if he [the priest] be an imbecile, it is 
he who shall lock him up; for theirs is the judgment.” Accordingly, 
provision for the role of the informed person is an aspect of the 
working out of relationships between the commune and the 
established priesthood and Temple, and in no way is the destruc¬ 
tion of the Temple a particular and causative factor in the 
consideration of the problem. The sage does not heal, of course, 
but has the knowledge to recognize symptoms of healing or 
uncleanness. The role of each sort of authority is particular to the 
system of which he forms a part. 

PERFECTION AND IMPLAUSIBILITY 

The destruction of the Temple cannot be presented as the principal 
cause of the several important shifts in the Mishnaic system of 
uncleanness which took place in the Yavnean period. 8 The lines 
of development in many important components of the system are 
continuous with the character of the law before 70. Whether or 
not the Temple was destroyed, it was inevitable that these areas 
would develop within the as yet unanswered questions—the logical 
tensions implicit in their earliest structure. The provision of a 
place for the sage in the determination of uncleanness formerly 
reserved for the priest does not depend on the event of 70, since 
exactly the same consideration is revealed in CD. Any system, 
not only Mishnah’s, in which an authority other than the priest 
stands at the center must at some point take up the problem of 
how said authority relates to the priest in decisions reserved by 
Scripture to the priesthood. The answer in CD and in Negaim is 
to treat the priest as an indispensable idiot, preserving for him a 
formal role while treating that role as a decidedly secondary 
formality. The profound thought of Makhshirin and Kelim on the 
role of man in inaugurating the working of the system responds to 
the conception of Miqvaot of the role of nature in bringing the pro¬ 
cess to a conclusion and restoring the economy of nature. Internal 
systemic considerations, imbedded in the logic of the law, account 

7 C. Rabin, The Zadolcite Documents (Oxford, 1958), p. 62. 

8 Yavnean period, from Yavneh, the location of the rabbinic group after 70. 
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even for the transformation of what had been an undifferentiated 
metaphor into a fact. A single continuum now joins the table at 
home to the altar. 9 Cleanness of the domestic table is not merely 
like cleanness of the Temple altar but stands in a single concrete 
line which ascends from the former, via the cleanness of the 
priest’s heave-offering, to the latter. What formerly was compared 
to something else now is placed into material relationship with 
that other thing. 

Yet the fact remains that the Temple was destroyed. The legal 
developments under examination are given in the names of 
Yavneans and stand in a direct line either with rulings given in 
the names of authorities before 70 or with suppositions taken for 
granted and not subjected to controversy after 70. The evidence, 
both in its silence and in its full expresssion, strongly suggests 
that it was after 70 in particular that these interesting develop¬ 
ments of the system did take place. Whether or not they would 
have occured if the calamity did not happen of course is not sub¬ 
ject to inquiry. As I have argued, they are implicit in the antecedent 
system and susceptible of discovery without regard to external 
events. Even though the role for the authority other than the 
priest is defined by the Essenes at a different time and in other 
circumstances from the age and context of the calamity of 70; even 
though the system itself invites consideration of the role of 
human agency and intent in its commencement; and even though 
the deep thought on levels of sanctification is invited by the 
ambiguities of the very metaphor upon which the system is 
founded, the facts are what they are. 

It follows that, while we cannot ask how the destruction of the 
Temple affected the Mishnaic system of uncleanness, we do ask 
how the development of the system after 70 is congruent with the 
effects of the Temple’s destruction. The answer is obvious. First, 
the destruction radically revises the institutional context for the 
priestly government of surviving Israel. New sorts of leaders 
energe, one of which is the sage, qualified because he is expert “in 
them and in their names.” Negaim testifies to that fact and to the 
further and still more important fact that c Aqiba in particular 
proposes to investigate the deep implications of the rise of the sage 
for a law to the working of which the priest is essential. The 

9 I refer to the development of the notion of removes of uncleanness, first, 
second, third, corresponding to levels of sanctification of food, ordinary food, 
heave-offering, and Holy Things, for example, as exemplified at M. Tohorot 
2:3—7. It would carry us far afield to lay out the sources on this complex matter. 
The point which is relevant is as given. 
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catastrophe raises the question of whether or not people bear 
responsibility for what has happened. If they do, they take on a 
heavy burden of guilt. If they do not, however, they face an 
equally paralyzing fact: their own powerlessness to shape their 
fate. The issue is resolved by stress upon the responsibility of 
Israel for its own fate, a painful conclusion made ineluctable by 
the whole of the scriptural heritage of Leviticus, Deuteronomy, 
and the prophetic literature. But Scripture is clear that those who 
have brought disaster by their deeds also can overcome it. 
Reversion to the right way will produce inexorable redemption. 
If people are not helpless, then their deeds and their intentions 
matter very much. The catastrophe provides an occasion for 
reflection on the interplay between action and intention, in the 
established supposition that what people propose to do and 
actually do are their own responsibility. And, as we have seen, the 
central issue—the fate and focus of the sacred—is faced head-on. 

The Mishnaic system of uncleanness at Yavneh contains within 
itself developments remarkably congruent to the institutional, 
psychological, and metaphysical crisis precipitated by the 
destruction of the Temple. Its message is clear. The sages will 
lead Israel to the restoration of the world destroyed by Israels’ own 
deeds. They will do so through the reformation of attitudes and 
motives, which will lead to right action, with the result that, even 
now, the remnants of holiness may be protected from the power 
of uncleanness. The holy priesthood and people, which endure 
and which are all that endure after the cultic holocaust of 70, form 
the last, if diminished, sanctuary of the sacred. In domestic life, 
at table, the processes of life are nurtured and so shaped as to 
preserve and express that remnant of the sacred which remains in 
this world. The net result of the Yavnean stage in the law’s 
unfolding is that history—the world-shattering events of the day— 
is kept at a distance from the center of life. The system of sus¬ 
taining life shaped essentially within an ahistorical, indeed anti- 
historical, ontology goes forward in its own path, a way above 
history. 

Yet the facts of history are otherwise. The people as a whole 
can hardly be said to have accepted the ahistorical ontology 
framed by the sages and in part expressed by the system of un¬ 
cleanness. They followed the path of Bar Kokhba and took the 
road to war once more. When three generations had passed after 
the destruction and the historical occasion for restoration through 
historical—political and military—action came to fulfillment, the 
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great war of 132-35 broke forth. A view of being in which people 
were seen to be moving toward some point within time, the 
fulfillment and the end of history as it was known, clearly shaped 
the ontological consciousness of Israel after 70 just as had been 
the case in the decades before 70. So if to the sages of our system, 
history and the end of history were essentially beside the point 
and pivot, the construction of a world of cyclic eternities being 
the purpose and center, and the conduct of humble things like 
eating and drinking the paramount and decisive focus of the sacred, 
others saw things differently. To those who hoped and therefore 
fought, life had other meanings entirely. 

The second war proved still more calamitous than the first. In 
70 the Temple was lost and in 135, even access to the city. In 70 
the people, though suffering grievous losses, endured more or less 
intact. In 135 the land of Judah, surely the holiest part of the holy 
Land, evidently lost the bulk of its Jewish population. Temple, 
Land, people—all were gone in the forms in which they had been 
known. In the generation following the calamity of Bar Kokhba, 
what would be the affect upon the system of uncleanness ? 

The answer is predictable: there would be no affect whatsoever. 
The system would go on pretty much as before, generating its 
second- and third-level questions as if nothing had happened. For 
a brief, unreal twilight, the old pretense of a life beyond history 
and a system untouched by dynamics of time and change would 
be attempted. The result, in the history of the Mishnaic system of 
uncleanness, would be the hour of systemic fulfillment, the moment 
of the richest conceptual, dialectical achievement, a bright and 
brilliant time in which 200 (or more) years of thought would come 
to ultimate incandescence. And, at the end, Our Holy Rabbi 
(Judah the Patriarch) would capture the light in permanent 
utensils of unbreakable language. But pretense that nothing had 
happened, or could happen, does not make history. Things had 
happened. The system of uncleanness, unfolding beyond time and 
change, now complete and whole in flawless intellectual and literary 
structures is set aside at the time of its perfection. The system 
which had denied an end time and constructed a world without 
end itself would fall into desuetude. History would give it its place 
on the crowded shelf of unused utensils, each containing its true, 
but implausible truths. 10 

Brown University 

10 See my “History and Structure,” Journal of the American Academy of 
Religion 45, no. 2 (1977): 161-92. 
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CHAPTER 24 


JEWS IN IRAN 

JEWISH SETTLEMENT IN THE WESTERN SATRAPIES 
OF IRAN 

Jews settled in the Tigris-Euphrates river system long before the 
region fell under the rule of Iranian governments, and they remained 
long afterward. The first community consisted of the upper classes of 
northern Israel, exiled in 722 b.c. to “Halah, and on the Habor, the 
river of Gozan” (2 Kings 17 . 6 , 18 . 11 ), the Khabur river area, around 
Nisibis. Jewish settlement in the same territory is well attested in the 
1 st century a.d. and afterward, and it stands to reason that the later 
community derived from the earlier one, although the passage of six 
hundred years and the formation of legends about the “ten lost tribes 
of Israel” do little to illuminate what happened in between . 1 The 
second, and far more important settlement, in central Babylonia along 
the rivers and the Royal Canal, followed the destruction of the first 
Temple, in 5 87 b.c. In addition to the two larger communities we know 
about smaller ones from Armenia to the Persian Gulf, north-eastward 
to the Caspian, eastward to Media, and, in later Sasanian times, in Fars 
as well. But outside of central Babylonia, the Jews left no substantial 
records. In most instances our evidence about the location of Jews in 
various places is episodic and random . 2 Jews did not constitute a 
majority in any one city, although in central Babylonia some villages 
were mainly, even exclusively, composed of Jews. In the mosaic of 

1 Schiirer, n/ii, 223-5; Josephus, Antiquities xi. 5. 2, 131—3. For indigenous Mesopo¬ 
tamian legends on the “ten tribes’*, Asahel Grant, The Nestorians (New York, 1841), 
pp. 153 ff. 

2 For Armenia: Neusner, History (henceforth cited as History) in, 339-53. For Adiabene: 
History i, 61-7, and History in, 354-8. For Persia proper: History v, 8-14. For Mesene: 
Graetz, Das Konigreich Mesene. For Nippur: J. A. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts 
from Nippur (Philadelphia, 1913). For Jewry and Judaism in Dura-Europos: C. H. Kraeling, 
“The Synagogue”, in A. R. Bellinger et al. (eds). The Excavations at Dura Europos: Final 
Report viii/i (New Haven, Conn., 1956), 321-40; E. R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in 
the Greco-Roman Period : IX. Symbolism in the Dura Synagogue (New York, 1964), ix-xi, ix, 
3-24; E. J. Bickerman, “Symbolism in the Dura Synagogue”, Harvard Theological Review 
lviii/i (1965), 127-52; and Morton Smith, “Goodenough’s Jewish Symbols in Retrospect”, 
Journal of Biblical Eiterature lxxxvi/i (Boston, 1967), 53-68. For Hyrcania: History 1, nff. 
For a brief account of the whole: Juster 1, 199-203; Widengren, “The Status”, pp. 117-62. 
For the geography of Babylonian Jewry the definitive work is Obermeyer, Die Eandschaft 
Babylonien. 
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peoples and cultures in the western satrapies of Iran Jewry did not con¬ 
stitute a dominant or important element. Brought by force, Jews 
remained by choice in a cosmopolitan land of varied cultures, rich 
natural advantages and relatively stable governments. 

THE JEWISH COMMUNITY IN SELEUCID, PARTHIAN 
AND SASANIAN TIMES 

The relationships between Jewry and the successive imperial govern¬ 
ments from the Achaemenians to the eve of the Arab conquest generally 
proved cordial. Exceptions to that rule came when religious enthusiasm 
led the Iranian government to harass the non-Zoroastrian minorities, 
as in early Sasanian times, or motivated Jewry to upset the status quo, 
as in the late 5 th century a.d. In the breakdown of stable government 
under Khusrau II Jewry suffered along with the rest of the population. 
But in ordinary times the Jews were left pretty much alone, so long as 
they paid taxes and did not subvert the regime. 

Seleucids 

Alexander’s conquest, so far as we know, did not elicit much reaction 
from Babylonian Jewry. Afterward Jews remained loyal to the Seleucid 
government. Josephus reports that Antiochus the Great at the end of 
the 3 rd century b.c. sent two thousand Jewish families from Meso¬ 
potamia and Babylonia to Lydia and Phrygia to assist in the pacification 
of rebellious lands . 1 Jews furthermore cooperated in the defence of 
Babylonia, though it is not certain in which war . 2 More strikingly still, 
the Seleucids gave Babylonian Jews no reason to support the Macca- 
bean revolt . 3 The picture is sparse, but leaves the impression of good 
relations between Jewry and the Seleucid regime. 

Parthians 

The conditions of the Parthians’ conquest of Babylonia determined 
their later relationship with the peoples of the satrapy. The Greek cities 
were not besieged and overthrown, but entered into honourable, con- 

1 Josephus, Antiquities xii. 147-53; V. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilisation and the Jews 
(Philadelphia, 1959), p. 288. 

2 2 Maccabees 8. 20; F. M. Abel, Les Livres des Maccabees ( Paris, 1949), p. 391. 

8 E. Bickerman, Der Gott der Makkabder (Berlin, 1937), p. 121; A. Bouche-LeClcrcq, 
Histoire des Seleucides (Paris, 1913), p. 264. 
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tractual agreements with the new rulers. As to the Jews, we have no 
information on Parthian and Babylonian and Mesopotamian Jewish 
relations before the ist century a.d. On the other hand, Parthian in¬ 
heritance of eastern Seleucid lands and the achievement of independence 
by Palestinian Jewry reciprocally aided one another and produced a 
common interest among the two peoples. A “Persian” embassy 
referred to in connection with the reign of Alexander Jannaeus 
(104-78 b.c.) may have had some connection with the threat posed to 
both the Near and the Middle East by the rise of Tigranes 1 the Great 
of Armenia. 1 Tigranes exiled some Palestinian Jews to Armenia. In 
41-39 b.c., the Parthians conquered Palestine and deposed the Roman 
ally, Hyrcanus, setting in his place a pro-Parthian Maccabean scion. By 
37, the Parthians withdrew, but they left behind a favourable memory, 
which produced the expectation that when a “Persian” horseman 
would again tie his horse in a Palestinian graveyard, the Messiah would 
come. 2 For Babylonian and Mesopotamian Jewry, these facts produce 
the presumption of favourable ties with the new regime. The Parthians 
had no interest in changing the inherited religious pattern of the con¬ 
quered peoples or even in upsetting the traditional pattern of economic 
and autonomous political life. Jewry for its part did not aspire to 
greater privileges than it already enjoyed. Because of its Palestinian 
adventure the Parthian government became aware of the potential 
usefulness of Jewry on both sides of the international frontier. 3 

Josephus reports that some time before 6 b.c., a Babylonian Jewish 
noble, Zamaris, fled to Palestine with a troop of five hundred horse¬ 
men. 4 The soldiers were able “to shoot their arrows as they rode on 
horseback”, perhaps a reference to the Parthian shot. Herod apprecia¬ 
ted their value and settled them on the north-east marches of his 
kingdom. Zamaris fled for local political motives, not because of a 
persecution of the Jews. The story suggests that some Babylonian Jews 
had achieved a more than minor place within the feudal regime. 
Josephus tells the story of Anileus and Asineus, Jewish weavers who 
led a revolt and from a.d. 20 to 35 took control of territories around 

1 Palestinian Talmud (henceforth y.) Berakhot 7. 2 and Nazir 5. 3; N. C. Dcbevoise, 
Political History of Parthia (Chicago, 1938), pp. 94-5; History 1, 24-7. 

2 Josephus, Antiquities xiv. 119-21; Debevoise, p. 95; History 1, 28-31. For the 

Messianic role of “Persia”, Simeon b. Yohai, Lamentations Rabbati 1. 13, Song of Songs 
Rabbah 8. 10; Babylonian Talmud (henceforth b.), Sanhedrin 98a; J. Klausner, Messianic 
Idea in Israel { New York, 1955), pp. 277, 297, 432-4. 3 History 1, 31-3. 

4 Josephus, Antiquities xvii. 23-7; Debevoise, pp. 145-6; History 1, 41-4. 
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Nehardea, a town with a large Jewish population. They met several 
Parthian armies and held their own, but in the end were overcome . 1 
Shortly thereafter, the Adiabenian royal family converted to Judaism . 2 
In the difficult times before Vologases re-established a strong govern¬ 
ment, Jews in Babylonia and Adiabene played an important role in the 
dynastic wars. Their location in the crucial territories around the capital 
and the presence of a large community across the frontier lent them 
greater importance than they would otherwise have enjoyed. 

Anti-Roman elements in Palestine favoured the Parthians and hoped 
for their support in the war of 66-75 and thereafter . 3 Some Jews fought 
against Rome at times advantageous to Parthian interests, in 114 - 17 , 
160-5 and 193 - 9. 4 In particular, Jewish uprisings in Cyprus, Egypt and 
Cyrenaica in 115 seriously threatened Trajan at the time of his Parthian 
war. In 116 , after he reached Ctesiphon, Mesopotamian Jews to his rear 
revolted . 5 We have a story that Ardavan sent a gift to Judah, the 
Patriarch of Jewish Palestine, c. 220. 6 The attitude of Babylonian Jewry 
to Parthian rule is best revealed by the comment of Rav, an important 
master, when it came to an end: “Antoninus served Rabbi [Judah the 
Prince]. Ardavan served Rav. When Antoninus died. Rabbi lamented, 
‘The bond is snapped.’ When Ardavan died, Rav lamented, ‘The bond 
is snapped .’” 7 This and similar sayings leave no doubt whatever that 
both Palestinian and Babylonian Jewry had a favourable opinion of 
Parthian rule and regretted its end . 8 

In Parthian times, some high officials of both Palestinian and Baby¬ 
lonian Jewry participated in the international silk trade. The Baby¬ 
lonians included Hiyya the Elder, Abba the father of Samuel, Judah b. 
Bathyra of Nisibis, and others; the first named was probably related to, 
and a Palestinian representative of, the Babylonian exilarch (see below). 
Among the Palestinians was R. Simeon the son of R. Judah. Babylonia 
was the western entrepot of silk from China; the thread was woven and 
manufactured into clothing for the Roman market in Palestine and 
Syria. Jews, represented on both sides of the frontier, were in a favour¬ 
able position to profit from the trade. So, in particular, were the repre- 

1 Josephus, Antiquities xvm. 310-79; Eugen Taubler, Die Parthernachricbten bei Josephus 
(Berlin, 1904), pp. 62-3; Debevoise, pp. 155-6; A. von Gutschmid, Kleine Scbriften in 
(Leipzig, 1S79), 53-5; History 1, 54-61. [See also pp. 69# in this vol.] 

2 Josephus, Antiquities xx. 17-37, 54; History 1, 61-7. 3 History 1, 67-70. 

4 History i, 74-88. 5 Juster n, 182-9; History 1, 76-9. 

6 y. Pe’ah 1. 1; History 1, 88-94. 

7 b. ‘Avodah Zarah iob-na; History 11, 27-9. 

s See b. Yevamot 63b; b. Gittin 17a. (But this probably refers to Kartir’s times.) 
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sentatives of the Jewish administrations established by the respective 
imperial regimes. Since the silk trade was closely supervised by the 
Parthian government, it stands to reason that the Jewish participants 
were encouraged by the government, which found them an efficient 
means of carrying on the international exchange . 1 

We furthermore have some stories about Jewish officials bearing 
Parthian names, Arda, Arta, and Pyl-y Barish (“elephant-rider”), who 
had a mounted retinue of troops and wore “high hats” ( xdd ?). These 
Jews, obviously “iranized” nobles, were, according to the story, well 
informed about Jewish law. In the Dura synagogue are mentioned the 
names Arsaces and Artav. Some Jews thus enjoyed close political and 
cultural relations with the Arsacid regime, just as in Seleucid times we 
hear of a few Babylonian Jews bearing Greek names . 2 Babylonian and 
Mesopotamian Jewry therefore could not have been uniformly attached 
to the indigenous Aramaic-speaking culture of the villages, though it is 
likely that the larger number stood outside the ambience of imperial 
culture, whether Greek or Iranian. 

Sasanians 

If four centuries of benign Arsacid rule had won the friendship of 
Jewry, as of other minority communities, the behaviour of the Sasan¬ 
ians in the first decades of their rule intensified the Jews’ dismay at the 
change of dynasties. The Sasanians’ politics, founded upon the con¬ 
viction that they were destined to foster the predominance of the 
religion and cult of ancient Iran, boded ill for the minority communi¬ 
ties. Furthermore, while the Parthians had considerable experience in 
ruling culturally heterogeneous territories, the Sasanians did not. For a 
while, therefore, they supposed they could convert non-Mazdeans to 
the cult of Ohrmazd and Anahita. The new regime first of all annulled 
the Jews’ right to govern their own affairs . 3 Since few distinguished 
between religion and law, this was tantamount to revoking the licit 
status of Judaism. The Jewish authorities responded ineptly; they at 
first hoped to hoodwink the Sasanian bureaucracy and to keep the Jews 

1 Genesis Rabbah 77. 2, Midrash Samuel 10. 3; W. Cureton, Ancient Syriac Documents 
(London, 1864), p. 14, 1. 21; F. M. Heichelheim, “Roman Syria ”, in Tenney Frank (ed.). 
An Economic History of Ancient Rome iv (Baltimore, 1938), 121-258 ; and History 1, 94-9. 

2 Hellenized Jews: History 1, 10-11. Iranized Jews: b. Gittin i4a-b; y. Qiddushin 3. 4, 
Gittin 1. 5; Kraeling, “The Synagogue”, p. 278, pi. xxv; History 1, 100-3. “Elephant- 
rider”: I. Gershevitch, quoted in History 1, ioin2. Xod\ History 1, 102m. 

3 b. Bava’ Qamma’ 117a; b. Berakhot 58a; History 11, 27-35. 
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in line by force. For their part, the mobads decreed against ritual bathing, 
exhuming the dead, limited the right to use fire in Jewish worship and 
destroyed synagogues. Unlike the Parthians, the Sasanians made no use 
of Jews in their foreign policy . 1 But the Jews suffered far more on 
account of the Palmyrene invasion of Babylonia and destruction of 
Nehardea, in 261 , than because of anything the Sasanian government 
did to them . 2 In the end Shapur I and the Jewish master, Samuel, 
worked out a modus vivendi. Samuel decreed that the law of the 
Iranian government was law for Jewry, which meant that Persian law 
would be respected in Jewish courts, Persian taxes would be paid, 
Persian rules on land tenure would be observed and all bills and docu¬ 
ments drawn up in Persian courts would be accepted in the Jewish 
ones . 3 When, in 260 - 1 , Samuel was informed that King Shapur had 
killed twelve thousand Jews in the siege of Caesarea-Mazaca, he did 
not rend his clothing, for “ There they had brought it upon them¬ 
selves .” 4 Confronted by such loyalty, the Persian government no longer 
needed to subject the Jewish administration to close supervision. The 
Jews enjoyed the same tolerated status as was extended by Shapur to 
other minorities. 

Since Kartir’s inscription alleges that he “opposed” Jews, among 
others, one should expect to find in Jewish sources evidence of persecu¬ 
tions after Shapur’s death . 5 Evidence about the severe treatment of 
Christians and Manichaeans, however, has no counterpart in the 
Babylonian Talmud. One story relates that a Magus came and removed 
a lamp from a rabbi’s house . 6 It is possible that Magi burned or desecra¬ 
ted Torah-scrolls. Rav Judah, a contemporary of Kartir, stated that it 
was a blessing that “no heads of canals or chiliarchs were appointed 
from among the Jews ”. 7 Later on we find some generalized references 
to the willingness of Jews in Rav Judah’s generation to give their lives 
for the faith, but no stories tell that anyone actually did so . 8 We find no 
complaints about the destruction of synagogues or the prohibition of 
the practice of Judaism. Of those “opposed” by Kartir, it seems the 
Jews suffered least of all. The problems of Kartir’s times passed at the 
end of the reign of the Bahrams, and no equivalent difficulties affected 
Jewry for nearly two centuries. The minority of Shapur II produced 

1 b. Yevamot 63b; b. Shabbat 45a; b. Gittin 17a; b. Yoma 10a; History 11, 35-9. 

2 History 11, 39-52. 

3 b. Bava’ Batra’ 54b; b. Gittin 88b; b. Nedarim 28a; b. Bava Mesi V 108a; Funk, 

Juden, 57, 70-1; History 11, 64-72. 4 b. Mo‘ed Qatan 26a. 

5 History in, 8-29. 6 b. Gittin 16b. 7 b. Ta‘anit 20a. 

8 b. Berakhot 20a. 
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unsteady times in Babylonia, on account of the incursion of desert 
marauders, but these passed when the new emperor took control . 1 The 
rabbis told stories about how the mother of Shapur sent gifts to rabbis 
and counselled her son to favour them, “for whatever they ask of their 
Master, he gives them ”. 2 Such stories indicate that rabbis believed they 
had a friend at court and held a favourable view of the government. 
Since the Jews paid their taxes at a time (c. a.d. 339 ) that the Christians 
did not, and further supported the government’s wars against Rome, it 
is not surprising that the government should have left them alone . 3 In 
Julian’s invasion of 363 , the Romans levelled a Jewish village, and the 
ravages of central Babylonia affected Jews among the rest of the 
population . 4 On the other hand, when some Jews followed a Messiah 
who claimed Julian’s rebuilding of the Temple marked the time to 
return to Palestine, Shapur’s troops massacred “many thousand of 
them ”. 5 Shapur II settled Armenian Jews in Persia . 6 

Yazdgard I was regarded by both Iranian and Talmudic sources as a 
friend of the Jews. He was supposedly married to the daughter of the 
exilarch, and while this is unlikely, he seems to have fostered Jewish 
settlement in Isfahan and elsewhere in Iran proper . 7 Talmudic stories 
have Yazdgard treating rabbis with special courtesy and citing scripture 
to them . 8 R. Ashi, the leading rabbinical authority of the time, ruled 
that while one may not normally sell iron to pagans, it is permissible to 
sell it to the Persians, “who protect us ”. 9 

Yazdgard II and Peroz revised the established policy of toleration of 
Judaism. Rabbinic sources from post-Sasanian times report that in 45 5 
Yazdgard decreed the abrogation of the Sabbath, and in 467 - 8 , closed 
all the Jews’ schools and executed rabbis and the exilarch. Hamza 
IsfahanI tells how in 468 the Jews of Isfahan flayed two Magi alive, and 
consequently half the Jewish population of the town was slaughtered 
and the children were handed over to the local fire temple. While 

1 History iv, 1-17, 44-5. 

2 b. Ta‘anit 24b; also b. Bava’ Batra’ 8a-b, ioa-na, b. Zevahim 116b, b. Niddah 20b 

History iv, 34-9. 3 Taxes: History iv, 39-44; wars: ibid. pp. 44-9. 

4 Ammianus Marcellinus, tr. J. C. Rolfe, xxiv. 4. 1; Obermeyer, Landschaft , p. 219; 
A. Musil, The Middle Euphrates (New York, 1927), p. 241, on the siege of Maiozamalcha, 

5 O. Braun, Ausgewahlte Aktenpersiscber Martyrer (Munich, 1915), pp. 13-15; Widengren, 
“Status”, p. I33n2; History iv, 32-4. 

6 History in, 339-53. 

7 J. Markwart, The Provincial Capitals of Tiransabr (Rome, 1931), pp. 19, 96-8; idtm. y 
Eransahr nach der Geographie des Ps. Moses XorenaPi (Berlin, 1901), pp. 20, 52m ; Widengren, 
“Status”, p. 120; History v, 8-14. 

8 b. Ketuvot 6ia-b; b. Zevahim 19a; History v, 11-14. » b. ‘Avodah Zarah 16a. 
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Jewish and Christian traditions explain the persecution of Christianity 
and Judaism as motivated by Iranian religious fanaticism, the Iranian 
account has the Jews mistreating Magi. If the Magi with the govern¬ 
ment worked to extirpate Judaism after nearly three centuries of tolera¬ 
tion, it seems reasonable to look for a cause for the striking change in 
traditional policies. The cause may have been the Jews’ expectation 
that the Messiah would come four hundred years after the destruction 
of the Temple (dated by the rabbis in a.d. 68, hence 468). We know 
that the Christians mistreated Magi and burned fire temples when, in 
the aftermath of Yazdgard Fs edict of toleration, they expected the 
state to become Christian. It may be that for similar reasons the Jews 
did what later Iranian traditions of Isfahan claimed. Even Shapur II, 
who had reason to respect the Jews, was compelled to send troops to 
massacre Jewish messianists. Now the Jewish regime, not merely a few 
enthusiasts, was apparently implicated in a similar movement. The state 
before 468 instituted some unprecedented prohibitions of Jewish 
religious practices in a wide-ranging repression of minority religions; 
the Jews then presumed these were preliminary to the coming of the 
Messiah and so acted much as the Isfahan tradition claims. The govern¬ 
ment finally took stern measures to suppress Jewish self-government 
and to prohibit the practice of Judaism. 1 The stories about an “inde¬ 
pendent Jewish state” in the time ofKavad and the Mazdakites are late, 
unverifiable and incredible. They probably represent a medieval rendi¬ 
tion of the events preserved in connection with Yazdgard and Peroz. 2 
Kavad was supported by the Jews of Telia in his siege in 502-3, and 
Jews fought in his army against Belisarius in 531. 3 Bahram VI Chobin 
enjoyed Jewish support in his struggle with Khusrau II. Khusrau’s 
general, Mahbod, slaughtered many Jews on that account. 4 Still 


1 Decree against Sabbath: Letter of R. Sherira Gaon, ed. B. M. Lewin (Haifa, 1921), 
pp. 94-5; closing of schools and slaughter of exilarch and rabbis: Seder Tannaim veAmoraim , 
ed. M. Grosberg (London, 1910), p. 65; interrogation of rabbis by Magi: Seder Lliahu 
Rabbah , ed. M. Friedmann (repr. Jerusalem, i960), pp. 5-6; flaying of Magi: Hamza 
Isfahan! 11, ed. J. M. E. Gottwaldt (Leipzig, 1848), 41, and Widengren, “Status”, p. 143; 
Messianic expectations: b. ‘Avodah Zarah 9b and History v, 60-9. 

2 Seder ‘Olam Zuta , ed. Felix Lazarus, in “Die Haupter der Vertriebenen”, pp. 166-8; 
O. Klima, “Mazdak und die Juden”, ArOr xxiv (1956), 420-31, n. 10; Funk, Juden , 
pp. 143-5 i Widengren, “Status”, pp. 144-5J History v, 95-105. 

3 Telia: Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, tr. W. Wright (Cambridge, 1882), pp. 47-8, and 
Widengren, “Status”, p. 145; campaign of 531: Zachariah of Mitylene, Chronicle, tr. E. J. 
Hamilton and E. W. Brooks (London, 1899), pp. 225-6, and History v, 105-6. 

4 Immanuel Bekkerus (ed.), Theophylacti Simocattae , Historiarum (Bonn, 1834), p. 218; 
Widengren, “Status”, pp. 146-7; History v, 107-8. 
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another Babylonian Jew announced, in 640, that the Messiah had come. 
His followers burned churches, and the government troops slaughtered 
them and crucified their leader. The Arab conquerors received a warm 
welcome from the Jews. 1 

JEWISH AUTONOMOUS GOVERNMENT 

We have no information on how Babylonian and Mesopotamian Jewry 
governed itself before later Parthian times. Medieval traditions trace 
the establishment of the office of the Babylonian exilarch, or res galuta, 
to Jehoiachin (2 Kings 25.27). But accounts of Jewish life in the 1st 
century leave no ground to suppose an exilarch then functioned. 
Josephus’ story of the state of Anileus and Asineus contains no refer¬ 
ence to a state-sanctioned Jewish government. It is likely that the 
Parthian government established the exilarchate, as it became familiar 
later on, as part of its reorganization of Arsacid administration. Such 
an autonomous institution would both control the local community, 
preventing the outbreak of further revolts such as that of Asineus and 
Anileus, and mobilize Jewish support for Parthian foreign policy. 
Furthermore, the destruction of the Jewish Temple-government in 
Jerusalem in 70 and its replacement by the Roman-controlled patriar¬ 
chate necessitated the reconsideration of Jewish administration at home. 
While the Parthians did not object to the influence of an autonomous 
Jerusalem regime of priests on the local community, they were hardly 
prepared to permit a Roman-supported group, such as was organized 
at Yavneh after 70, to have the like. 2 

The first clear evidence of the existence of the exilarch comes in the 
middle of the 2nd century a.d. Some Jewish authority certainly existed 
in c. a.d. 145 when R. Hananiah the nephew of R. Joshua b. Hananiah 
intercalated the calendar in Babylonia. The accounts of the intercalation 
contain the name of a local official, given variously as Ahiah and 
Nehunyon. 3 At about the same time, moreover, Rabban Simeon b- 
Gamaliel rebuked R. Nathan, of Babylonia, for his part in a conspiracy 
against his own (R. Simeon’s) rule, saying, “Granted that the sash of 

1 History v, 127-130. Messiah: Musil, Middle Euphrates , p. 280; T. Noldeke, Syrische 
Chronik (Vienna, 1893), p. 36; Francois Nau, Les Arabes chretiens de Mesopotamie et de Syrie 
du VIE au VIII e siecle (Paris, 1933), p. 45. Jewish messianism in Byzantium: A. H. M. 
Jones, The Eater Roman Empire , 1 (Oxford, 1964), 316-17. 

2 History 1, 53-61, 103-21. 

3 Qohelet Rabbah 1. 8, 7. 26; b. Berakhot 63a; y. Sanhedrin 1. 2, Nedarim 6. 8; History 1, 
122-30. 
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office \karnara\ of your father has indeed helped you to become head of 
the court, shall we therefore make you also Nasi [ = president] ?” Since 
the kamara, mentioned in various Iranian inscriptions, was one of the 
signs of office in Iran, it seems likely that R. Nathan was the son of the 
Jewish ruler of Babylonia. 1 The first Talmudic mention of the title of 
res galuta, however, occurs with reference to Huna the exilarch at the 
end of the 2nd century. R. Judah the Prince, the Palestinian patriarch, 
stated that if Huna were to come to Palestine, he would give precedence 
to him, for Huna was descended from the male line of the Davidic 
household, while he himself came from the female line. 2 We therefore 
are on firm ground in supposing that a Jewish government controlled 
by Ctesiphon did exist through the last century of Parthian rule in 
Babylonia. 

The first rabbis came to Parthian territory as a direct consequence of 
the Bar Kokhba War which took place in a.d. 132-5. During the war 
and the consequent repressions, the students of R. Ishmael fled from 
Palestine to Husal, in central Babylonia, and some of those of R. 
‘Aqiba went to Nisibis in Mesopotamia. The latter returned to Palestine 
in time to participate in the consistory at Usha, in a.d. 145. The 
disciples of R. Ishmael stayed in Husal. They there educated the first 
native-born and -bred rabbis of Babylonia, in particular R. Ahai the 
son of R. Josiah, and Issi b. Judah; other Babylonian Tannaim included 
a group from Kifri, R. Hiyya, Rav, Rabba b. Hana; and among the 
later figures were Hanina b. Hama and the Nehardeans, Abba b. Abba, 
father of Samuel, and Levi b. Sisi. 3 

The exilarch probably extended a warm welcome to Palestinian 
refugees, and certainly made use of rabbis in his courts and administra¬ 
tion. As we have seen, Babylonian Jewry possessed a class of native- 
born aristocrats, who probably ruled as local strong-men. In attempting 
to create a central administration for the Jewish community, the 
exilarch found useful the disciplined, well-trained lawyers of the 
rabbinic movement, who were eager to enforce “the Torah” as they 
had learned it in Pharisaic traditions, and, unlike the Jewish nobility, 
utterly depended upon the exilarch for whatever power they might 
exercise. 

Rabbinic opinion on the 3rd-century exilarchate was divided. In the 
early part of the century, the leading rabbis were subordinate to the 
exilarch. Rav was forced by him to set market prices, which, Rav held, 

1 b. Horayot 13b; History 1, 79-86. 2 y. Ketuvot 12. 3; y. Kila’yim 9. 3. 

3 History i, 122-77. 
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was not a proper function of the agoranomos , or market supervisor. 
Samuel deferred to the exilarch Mar‘Uqba. The rabbis appealed to the 
people on the basis of their knowledge of the oral half of the Mosaic 
revelation, which, they held, was unique to their schools, and they 
moreover affirmed the exilarch’s claim to Davidic origin. At the outset* 
therefore, the rabbinate and the exilarchate were closely allied against 
the centripetal forces of feudal autonomy represented by local Jewish 
strong-men, who were upper-class landholders. 1 

By the end of the 3rd century, however, tension developed between 
the exilarchate and certain rabbinical circles. The exilarch justified his 
rule over Jewry as an heir of the Davidic household, just as had the 
Maccabeans, Herodians, Jesus and all other Jews who claimed the right 
to govern “Israel”. That claim did not depend upon study in the 
rabbinical academies or conformity to rabbinical rules. Whether or not 
the exilarch was a “good Jew” by rabbinic standards is ultimately 
irrelevant to the issue. The rabbis saw themselves as the sole bearers of 
Mosaic revelation in its complete, dual form. They alone possessed 
the oral Torah, which completed the written one and determined its 
interpretation. In c. 275, Geniva, a disciple of Rav, caused so much 
trouble for the exilarch that the latter besought the advice of the 
Palestinian R. Eleazar b. Pedat. He was counselled to be patient. 
Geniva was shortly thereafter executed by the state. We do not know 
what Geniva had done so to irritate the exilarch. The only clue to his 
doctrine is his teaching that rabbis should be called kings, proof-text 
for which was Proverbs 8. 31, “By me, kings rule.” The eighth chapter 
of Proverbs was consistently interpreted by the rabbis as the message 
of the Torah personified. If by “me”, meaning “Torah”, kings rule, 
then those who are not qualified by “Torah”, e.g. the exilarch and 
his staff, should subordinate themselves to those who are, namely the 
rabbis. If Geniva had made such an assertion of rabbinical superiority, 
the exilarch would wisely have handed him over to the Sasanians, for 
subversion of the exilarch was subversion, likewise, of the Sasanian 
system of government. 

At the end of the century, Rav Judah b. Yehezqel founded a rabbini¬ 
cal academy at Pumbedita, and for the next fifty years, the heads of 
the school kept a fund for its support, thus attempting to remain free 
of dependence upon the exilarchic treasury. At the same time, leading 

1 History 11, 92-125; Y. A. Solodukho, “Upper-class landholders”, in J. Neusner (ed.), 
Soviet Views of Talmudic Judaism: five papers by Y. A. Solodukho in English translation 
(Leiden, 1973). 
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rabbis asserted that rabbis should not have to pay the karga , or head- 
tax, imposed by the Sasanian regime on minority communities. They 
taught that scriptures, tradition, and even Artaxerxes of Achaemenian 
times, all had freed them of that obligation. Since taxes were appor¬ 
tioned by communities, the exilarch would have had to collect funds 
from other 1 Jews in order to exempt the rabbis. This he did not attempt; 
instead he forced the rabbis to pay, which further exacerbated the 
relations of the two groups. By the middle of the 4th century, the school 
at Pumbedita, now under Rava’s headship, was subjected to close 
exilarchic supervision. 1 

When, under Peroz (459-84), Jews and Christians were persecuted, 
the exilarch Huna V was executed in the year 470, according to the 
letter of R. Sherira. The office of exilarch probably did not function 
during the rest of Sasanian rule. 

JUDAISM 

Archaeological information on the religion of other than rabbinical 
Jews derives from the synagogue at Dura-Europos 2 and from the 
magical bowls at Nippur. The interpretation of the paintings in the 
Dura synagogue remains uncertain. It seems clear that both Iranian 
and hellenistic motifs influenced the artist(s). The magical bowls of 
Nippur tell us that ordinary folk, anxious for health and marital 
happiness, freed themselves of demonic power by issuing, in the name 
of a rabbi, bills of divorce, much like those serving mortals, against 
Liliths and other tormentors. The Jewish bowls themselves indicate 
no peculiarly Jewish concerns. The things that bothered Jews, and the 
magic by which they overcame their troubles, were common also to 
Iranian, Syriac and Mandean clients of bowl-magicians. All wanted to 
be saved from demons and illness, to exorcize ghosts, and to rid them¬ 
selves of Liliths. All believed in demons and looked for a salvation 
consisting of good health and prosperity. For Jewish magic, the biblical 
account of creation suggested that great magical power was attached 
to the use of the divine name. 3 

Three bodies of literary evidence contain information on Judaism. 
First is the medieval Zoroastrian text, Skand Gumanik Vicar , of which 

1 History m, 41-94; iv, 73-124; v, 45-60, 124-7, 248-59, 320-43. 

2 Kraeling, Goodenough and Bickerman, above p. 90902. 

3 Montgomery, above, p. 909 n 2; History v, 217-43; B. A. Levine, “The Language of 
the Magical Bowls”, in History v, 343-73. 
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chapters xm and xiv are devoted to a critique of Judaism. 1 That 
critique was probably based on pre-Islamic materials. It emphasized 
the difficulty of believing in one God and argued on the basis of both 
scriptural and rabbinical materials that the Judaic God is inconsistent, 
petulant and a source of evil. More strikingly, the author took for 
granted that Judaism taught a rigid astrological doctrine. The stars 
are not subject to God’s control: “He himself is not the dispenser of 
daily portion and lot, and the division is not by his will, and he cannot 
change fate” (xiv. 71-2). The Zoroastrian critic therefore saw Judaism 
as not much different from any other astrological doctrine. 

Second, Aphrahat, the first Syriac-writing Church Father (/. 339-45), 
produced a substantial defence of Christianity and critique of Judaism. 2 
The Mesopotamian Jews whom Aphrahat described were totally 
outside the influence of characteristically rabbinic doctrines. They 
practised circumcision, observed dietary laws, the Sabbath, and various 
other rites, and expected that the Messiah would come and bring them 
back to Palestine in due course. Aphrahat’s Jews took literally both 
the theology and the practical commandments found in scripture. Not 
a single belief or practice referred to by Aphrahat derived from any 
other source. Aphrahat knows nothing of an oral Torah, rabbis, 
rabbinical interpretations of biblical taboos or other marks of the 
presence of Pharisaic-rabbinic Judaism. Such a non-rabbinic Judaism 
may have existed in Babylonia and Mesopotamia from the earliest days, 
but we know nothing about its history. We may surmise, though, that 
the Adiabenians converted to belief in the Temple, in the holiness of 
the land of Israel, in the Mosaic revelation of the written law and 
similar doctrines and practices common to Jews through most of the 
ancient world. 

Third, the Babylonian Talmud (<c . a.d. 500-600) and related literature 
portray the religious life and teachings of the rabbis, whose political 
role we have already noted. Central to that form of Judaism was the 
conviction that Moses had revealed a dual Torah at Mount Sinai, one 
in writing which everyone knew, the other handed on through oral 
tradition, and available only through Pharisaic-rabbinic tradition. 

The Torah taught, the rabbis held, how man must emulate God. 
Their rabbinical schools and way of life were shaped by those of 

1 J. de Menasce (tr.), Une Apologetique ma^deenne du IX e siecle : Skand Gum dm k Vicar 
(Fribourg-en-Suisse, 1945); History iv, 403-23. 

2 Neusner, Aphrahat and Judaism. 
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Moses, whom they called “our rabbi”, and his were modelled on 
God’s. Rabbinic Judaism therefore constituted a religious-mythical 
system in which earth and heaven corresponded to one another: 

Joseph b. R. Joshua was sick and fell into a trance. [Afterward] his father 
said to him, “What vision did you see?” He teplied, “I saw a world upside 
down, the upper below, the lower above.” His father said to him. “You 
saw a well-regulated world. And in what condition did you see us?” He 
replied, “As we are esteemed [for our Torah] here, so it is there.” 1 

The Torah was the nexus and model for both. A sage in the streets of 
Pumbedita or Sura learned the same Torah that Heaven not only had 
given at Sinai but even now studied. The rabbi should be honoured 
more than a scroll of the Torah, for through his learning and logic 
he might alter the content of Mosaic revelation. He followed a highly 
ritualized way of life, including many disciplines to set him apart from 
ordinary Babylonian Jews, particularly the rites of discipleship and of 
study, and also differing modes of eating, dress and the like. The rabbis 
aimed to turn all Babylonian Jews into rabbis, that is, to change the 
antecedent Judaic tradition of Babylonia (as of other Jewish com¬ 
munities) into a replication of rabbinical teaching. By later Sasanian 
times they had made considerable progress toward this goal, through 
the combination of administrative and judicial authority, available to 
them in the courts, and the personal reputation and charisma they 
enjoyed as holy men. It would, however, be a gross error to over¬ 
estimate the differences separating ordinary Jews from the rabbinical 
estate. The rabbis deepened merely conventional social manners or 
customs into spiritual conceptions and magnified these by deeply 
mythic ways of thinking. The rabbinical ideal, unlike the Manichaean, 
was anti-dualistic. No one conceived of two ways of living the holy 
life or two sorts of salvation, but of only one Torah to be studied and 
observed by all. The peculiarities of the rabbinical way of living did 
not amount to much. Rabbis lived like ordinary folk; they married 
and worked for a living; they could eat with other Jews; they prayed 
with them. The singular doctrines of rabbinical Judaism were not 
esoteric, but concerned the proper way of conducting everyday life. 
The courts could do little to change people’s private lives; they judged 
routine small-claims cases, matters of personal status, and little more 
than that. But the rabbis’ influence, based upon their discipline, their 
doctrine, and their reputation for miraculous powers and familiarity 

1 b. Bava’ Batra’ iob. 
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with God’s will, in time transformed the religious life of Babylonian 
Jewry. 1 The single most important event in the history of the Jews 
and of Judaism was the formation of the Babylonian Talmud upon 
the foundations of Babylonian Jewish political, cultural and religious 
life. In a less cosmopolitan and accommodating civilization, that 
document probably could not have emerged. The Iranians primarily 
contributed not doctrines or other sorts of “influence”, 2 but the 
opportunity for Jewry to work out its own affairs in its own way. 

1 History i, 156-77; ii, 126-240, 251-87; in, 95-338; iv, 125-402; v, 133-216, 244-342. 

2 History iv, 424-7. 
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MESSIANIC THEMES IN FORMATIVE JUDAISM 

JACOB NEUSNER 


Each of the diverse systems produced by Jews in ancient times consti¬ 
tuted a world-view for a circumscribed social group. 1 While these various 
Judaic systems drew upon a common Scripture and referred to some of the 
same themes, they sufficiently differed from one another to be regarded as 
essentially distinct social-religious constructions. Each found full expres¬ 
sion in a symbolic structure particular to itself. None might be forced to 
conform to a definition of a single normative and authoritative “Judaism,” 
let alone measured against an “Orthodox Judaism.” Those categories 
indeed prove anachronistic when applied to ancient times. It follows that, 
just as, for antiquity, we cannot speak of a single “Judaism” but only of 
“Judaisms,” so we cannot imagine there was a “(the) Messianic idea of 
Judaism” everywhere present, always authoritative. 

Indeed, the notion of a ubiquitous and systematic “messianism” in 
“Judaism” has been vastly overstated. Some Judaic systems present cogent 
doctrines concerning a messiah, part of a whole and systematic world view 
and way of life. Others do not—Philo, the Mishnah, for instance. The con¬ 
ception or category, Judaism’s Messianic doctrine, as a systematic con¬ 
struct, yields only confusion. What we find, rather, is a theme, common to 
a number of systems, worked out in ways distinctive to each. The shape of 
the messianic theme moreover expressed the larger points of insistence of 
the system by which the theme was adopted. Scripture to begin with pro¬ 
vided a sizable repertoire of information, facts about the Messiah, when he 
would come, what he would do, and the like. In the diverse writings col¬ 
lected as the Old Testament Apocrypha and Pseudipigrapha, we find 
many more facts. But if we turn to the writings of particular social groups 
or individuals, we discover not a random repertoire of information, but 
rather, carefully selected and purposefully used facts. So these points of 
reference to the Messiah form part of a larger world-view brought to 
expression in the composite theological literature of a given social group. 


Jacob Neusner is University Professor and Ungerleider Distinguished Scholar of Judaic 
Studies at Brown University. 

1 The statements of fact in this paper are supported by full repertoire of texts in my 
Messiah in Context: Israels History and Destiny in Formative Judaism (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1984 ). In this paper I wish to spell out the argument of that larger work. 
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That was the case for the Israelite religious commune of Essenes at Qum- 
ran. Everyone knows that it was the case for the Israelite religious com¬ 
munes organized in the name of Christ. What each group did with the 
messianic theme tells us about the larger, distinctive perspective of the 
group, rather than about “the Messianic idea of Judaism,” in general. 

I. Messianic Themes in Rabbinic Judaism 

When we come to the writings by rabbis, from the end of the second 
century to the end of the seventh, which, all together, constitute the 
canon of the Judaism normative from late antiquity to the present day 
(“Talmudic,” “rabbinic,” “normative,” “classical”), we find a still more 
suggestive fact. The messianic theme is carefully shaped in the 
foundation-document of the rabbinic canon, the Mishnah, and serves the 
larger purposes of that document. When, many centuries later, the Bab¬ 
ylonian Talmud reached closure, a great many more facts about the 
Messiah were swept up and drawn into the great encyclopaedia of the 
end. These facts, used also in other Judaic systems of late antiquity, 
served to make a point distinctive to the ultimate rabbinic system. And, 
as I shall now suggest, that very point turns out to express, through the 
messianic theme, what the framers of the Mishnah, for their part, wished 
to say without reference to that theme at all. 

Let me spell out this point. The rabbinic system took over the funda¬ 
mental convictions of the mishnaic world-view about the importance of 
Israel’s constructing for itself a life beyond time. The rabbinic system 
then transformed the Messiah-myth, in its totality, into an essentially 
ahistorical force. If people wanted to reach the end of time, they had to 
rise above time, that is, history, and stand off at the side of great move¬ 
ments of political and military character. This is the message of the 
Messiah-myth as it reaches full exposure in the rabbinic system of the 
two Talmuds. It therefore is at its foundation precisely the message of 
teleology without eschatology expressed by the Mishnah and its associ¬ 
ated documents. In the Talmuds and their associated documents we see 
the restatement of the ontological convictions that informed the minds of 
the second-century philosophers of the Mishnah: Israel must turn away 
from time and change, submit to whatever happens, so as to win for 
itself the only government worth having, that is, God’s rule, accom¬ 
plished through God’s anointed agent, the Messiah. 

To state matters in simple terms, salvation depended upon sanctifica¬ 
tion, which therefore took precedence as the governing principle of the 
world view and way of life commanded by the rabbis’ Torah. It follows, 
of course, that the rabbis who stand behind the principles of messianic 
eschatology, worked out in the Talmuds, in fact continued on an abso¬ 
lutely straight line the fundamental convictions of the Mishnah. That 
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document they claimed to continue and complete. Superficially, that 
claim is without justification, but at a deeper level it is quite proper. 

II. Facts About the Messiah in the Canon of Rabbinic Judaism 

The summary-tables in this section show the provenance of diverse 
assertions, concerning the Messiah, on the one side, and Israel’s history 
and destiny, on the other, that add up to the canonical corpus on forma¬ 
tive Judaism’s eschatological teleology. I list the topics in the rough order 
of the rabbinic documents in which they occur. The important point, 
however, is not documentary sequence. We must not confuse the evident 
precedence of one rabbinic compilation over another with the historical 
order by which a given fact appeared before some other. That claim is 
undemonstrable, and, further, it is quite beside the point I wish to make. 

Let me briefly explain the order and division of documents. The 
Mishnah is assumed to have reached closure at ca. A.D. 100, so it comes 
first. The next group, Tosefta, Abot, and Abot de R. Nathan come to 
closure sometime after the formation of the Mishnah; Abot serves as the 
Mishnah’s first apologetic. The Tosefta constitutes a corpus of secondary 
amplification of the Mishnah. It is cited, normally verbatim, in the Tal¬ 
mud of the Land of Israel, therefore presumably reached a conclusion 
prior to the formation of the latter document, which follows next in 
sequence (ca A.D. 400). The group beyond, the four compilations of exe¬ 
geses of the Pentateuchal books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy, bear the names only of authorities who appear, also, in 
the Mishnah, so are regarded as “Tannaitic,” for one title accorded to the 
Mishnah’s authorities. But the Mishnah itself turns out to be cited in the 
documents that deal with Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, so 
these compositions also follow in time. We do not know when they were 
composed; setting them after the Talmud of the Land of Israel is only a 
guess. Genesis and Leviticus Rabbah, compilations of exegeses of the 
named biblical books, construct their units of disclosure along the lines of 
exactly the same logoi as we find in the Talmud of the Land of Israel 
and are to be located in the same period, ca. A.D. 400. The next groups— 
Lamentations Rabbah, Esther Rabbi I, Song of Songs Rabbah, Ruth Rab¬ 
bah, and Pesiqta de R. Kahana—are assumed to have been composed in 
roughly the two hundred years after the Talmud of the Land of Israel. 
Among the canon of rabbinical writings, the Talmud of Babylonia then 
comes at the end, ca. A.D. 500-600. So before us is only the canonical 
order of the ideas at hand. By that I mean the ideas concerning the mes- 
siah found in various rabbinical compositions of late antiquity are laid 
out in the rough and approximate order in which they appear in the 
documents that preserve them. 

The final group, Siddur (Prayerbook), Targum Onqelos, Targum 
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Pseudo-Jonathan, and Fragmentary Targum, all to the Pentateuch, 
derive from a different life-setting from the items listed earlier. All of 
them serve the synagogue, rather than the master-disciple-circle 
(“school”) and derive from it. We do not know the relationship between 
the rabbinical estate and the organization of the Prayerbook; among the 
Aramaic translations of Scripture, only Onqelos is assuredly rabbinic. 
Further discussion of the items at hand, specific references to the sources 
in which they appear, and justification for the procedure at hand, will be 
found in my Messiah in Context: Israel's History and Destiny in For¬ 
mative Judaism (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1984). 


1. The Messiah 


1. Messiah = anointed priest 

2. Messiah = son of David (Ruth, 
Boaz) 

3. This age vs. the age of the 
Messiah 

4. Tribulations before Messiah 

5. Sages suffer before the end 

6. David’s dominion is eternal 

7. David’s son restores horn of 
Israel 

8. Messiah’s coming and resurrec¬ 
tion of dead 

9. David as a rabbi 

10. Messiah’s name: Menahem 

11. Messiah from Bethlehem 

12. Messiah born when Temple 
destroyed 

13. Aqiba said Bar Kokhba was a 
Messiah 

14. When Israel repents, they will 
be saved (no messianic refer¬ 
ence) 
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15. Israel must be humble to bring 
Messiah. Bar Kokhba was arro¬ 
gant and no messiah, so he lost 

16. Israel punished for neglect of 
Torah 

17. If Israel would do ... , the 
Messiah would come 

18. Because Israel does . . . , the 
Messiah has not come 

19. Messiah: David-Hillel 

20. Messiah will gather exiles 

21. Israel will not require the Mes¬ 
siah as teacher 

22. Messiah records peoples’ good 
deeds 

23. Unusual incidents prior to Mes¬ 
siah 

24. Messiah comes to worst genera¬ 
tion 

25. Messiah will come when God 
chooses, do nothing in advance 

26. Reckoning the end 

27. Gentiles convert when Messiah 
comes 

28. Gentile rule ends 

29. God clothes Messiah 

30. Description of person of the 
Messiah 

31. God restores Jerusalem, Zion, 
Temple cult, through the Mes¬ 
siah 

32. 6000 years, Messiah’s age the 
middle 2,000 

33. Messiah came in Hazekich’s 
time. (Denied.) 

34. Messiah’s name was Shiloh, etc. 



* * * * 

* * 

* 

* 


Siddur 

Targum Onqelos to the Pentateuch 
Targum Pseudo-Jonathan to Pent. 
Fragmentary Targum to the Pentateuch 
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35. Length of Messiah’s rule 

36. Messiah in Nisan 

37. Messiah in 7th year 

38. Messiah not coming on a Sab¬ 
bath 

39. Prayer may bring the Messiah 

40. Messiah comes in A.D. 468 

41. Messiah will only replace 
pagan rulers 

42. Sinners punished by Messiah 

43. Israel will be served by gen¬ 
tiles, Messiah will rule gentiles 

44. Messiah comes when souls are 
all born 

45. Messiah comes when patriarch 
+ exilarch so 

46. Messiah of house of Joseph 
killed 

47. Messiah called “Holy One” 

48. Messiah created before crea¬ 
tion 

49. Messiah comes only after 
Rome rules the whole world 

50. King-Messiah is a captive in 
Rome, etc. 


* * * 

* 


* 

* 

* 


♦ 


* 


♦ 


Siddur 

Targum Onqelos to the Pentateuch 
Targum Pseudo-Jonathan to Pent. 
Fragmentary Targum to the Pentateuch 
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II. Israel's History and Destiny 


1. Destruction in 70 marked decline in super¬ 
natural world and in life of the sages 

2. Legal changes after 70 

3. Periods of history marked by location of cult 

4. This world/world to come, life/death 

5. Why was Jerusalem destroyed 

6. Tales about sages 

7. Tales about priests, cult and supernatural 
events in cult 

8. Romes history is the counterpart to Israel’s 

9. Rome’s deeds explicable in terms of Israel’s 
logic 

10. Age of idolatry vs. God’s reign 

11. Days distinguished by secular events, not 
only by natural one 

12. When Israel learns lessons of its history, it 
commands its destiny 

13. Israel saved by submission to God, not arro¬ 
gance of its own deeds 

14. Four kingdoms, four periods (four animals) 

15. Just as punishment has come, so redemption 
will surely follow 

16. Israel must accept pagan rule, pagans must 
not oppress Israel too much. Israel must not 
act on its own. 

17. Iran (Persia) parallel to Rome 

18. Various empires’ history governed by their 
relationship to Israel 

19. Nations wise to treat Israel well 

20. Israelites are own worst enemy but control 
own destiny 

21. Decline in merit of generations 

22. God shares Israel’s fate 


* * 
* 

* 

* 

* 

He 

He 


Gen. Rabbah and Lev. Rabbah 
Lam. R., Est. R.I, Song R., Ruth R. 
Pesiqta de R. Kahana 
Talmud of Babylonia 
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III. Messianic Themes and Differentiation Within the Rabbinic Canon 

Tracing the principal expressions of the Messiah-myth across the 
canon of rabbinical writings tells us more about the canon than about the 
history of the Messiah-myth. We see which documents tend to group 
themselves around a given set of ideas, and which stand essentially dis¬ 
tinct from other. The Mishnah and its close associates, Abot, the Tosefta, 
and Abot de R. Nathan, fall together, on the one end of the spectrum, 
the Talmud of the Land of Israel and the Talmud of Babylonia, on the 
other. Closer to the former pole are the exegetical compilations serving 
the Pentateuch, specifically, Mekhilta, Sifra, Sifre Numbers, and Sifre 
Deuteronomy. The Rabbah-collections of the pre-Islamic period, Genesis 
Rabbah, Leviticus Rabbah, Lamentations, Song, Ruth, and Esther Rab- 
bah I, fit somewhere closer to the Pentateuchal-exegetical compilations 
than they do to either of the two Talmuds, and Pesiqta de R. Kahana to 
the Talmud of Babylonia. 

The synagogue-based writings, both Siddur and Tar gum, form a 
group by themselves, treating the Messiah-myth in an entirely different 
way. Concretely, they evoke the theme in all its mythic manifestations— 
David, Jerusalem, Temple, cult, and the restoration of all of these. But 
they scarcely follow up with discussion of a single one of the propositions 
important in the scholastic compositions, e.g., factual statements, on the 
one side, systemically consequential doctrines, on the other. 
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Overall, therefore, we may group the rabbinical canon in two parts, 
and the entire extant corpus of writing of Judaism in late antiquity into 
three: first, the Mishnah and its circle, on the one side; second, the two 
Talmuds and their associates, at the center; and, third, outside of the 
circle of the schools, the synagogual compositions. Of these three, there 
can be no doubt about the most comprehensive document, the Talmud 
of Babylonia, covers everything found in all the other writings. It is the 
great vacuum cleaner of ancient Judaism, sucking up the entire anteced¬ 
ent corpus. The achievement of its compilers, as is now clear, was to 
create encyclopaedic summaries of all the data at their disposal, then to 
attempt, with limited success to be sure, to harmonize the mass of con¬ 
tradiction and conflict which resulted. 

What we now see clearly is how the Mishnah and its associated com¬ 
positions relate to the Talmuds and their literary fellows. The two com¬ 
ponents of the great rabbinical canon stand essentially separate from one 
another, though related in important ways. They are separate in that the 
Mishnah’s circle covers a very limited number of topics and does so in a 
quite distinctive way. The Talmuds' circle covers the mishnaic material, 
but encompasses a very much larger territory of its own as well. The 
Mishnah’s circle exhibits its own traits of mind and method, presenting a 
system unto itself. The two Talmuds fully cover the Mishnah’s range, in 
their own way, absorbing the Mishnah’s entire repertoire of ideas, one by 
one, but making of those ideas, taken up discretely, something quite 
other than what they had been when viewed as a whole. 

So the principal result of this survey is to uncover, for the subject at 
hand, two concentric circles. These contain two Judaisms, so to speak— 
one small, the other huge, one quite compact and internally coherent, 
the other, while not totally formless, yet not entirely self-consistent. The 
Mishnah presents us with a complete system. The two Talmuds offer us a 
huge repertoire of facts, a fair number of which serve as major elements 
in their system, but some of which remain unintegrated and discrete. As 
we have seen time and again, the Mishnah integrates everything that 
comes its way or that it selects. The Babylonian Talmud uses to its own 
advantage some of the components of the larger Messiah-myth, while 
preserving but essentially neglecting others. 

IV. The Mishnah’s Messiah 

If I had to specify the systemically- characteristic, even definitive, 
elements of the catalogues of facts at hand, I should have no difficulty in 
pointing to what the Mishnah finds critical, namely, the few topics to 
begin with appearing in the Mishnah column of the catalogue (nos. 1-5 
on the Messiah-list, fewer still on the other list). Indeed, what the Mish¬ 
nah does not utilize is more interesting than what it does. The Mishnah’s 
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framers choose for their system five facts, three of them commonplaces 
and (once the subject comes up) unavoidable. These are, first, that the 
Messiah comes from the house of David; second, that there is a differ¬ 
ence between the present age and the age of the Messiah; and, third, 
that there will be tribulations before the coming of the Messiah, for the 
people in general, but especially for sages. 

These commonplaces, deriving from Scripture and well known to 
virtually every writer on the subject of the Messiah, are joined by two 
others. First, there is no such thing as the Messiah; there is only the taxo¬ 
nomic classification, messiah . Into that classification fall two kinds of 
messiahs, both cultic; that is, priests anointed for office as specified in 
Mosaic law, and another kind. The former appear extensively and play a 
significant part in specified tractates. The Messiah in the other guise, the 
one familiar to everyone else, appears only as part of the undifferenti¬ 
ated background of accepted, but systemically-neutral, facts. The Mes¬ 
siah receives no close attention; no problems take shape around the laws 
affecting him or his age. That is, no generative problematic emerges out 
of the topic of the Messiah, around which is a tractate, an intermediate 
unit of discourse, or even a single pericope (even M. Sot. 9:15), might 
take shape. Obviously, the Mishnah’s framers wished to reshape the issue 
into terms they found interesting, hence their special concern for the 
classification, Messiah-priest, on the one side, and their special pleading 
about the special suffering of the sages in the awful times prior to the 
Messiah’s coming. These facts about the use and neglect of the Messiah- 
myth point to a single conclusion. The philosophers of the Mishnah chose 
to talk about other things. Hence they were addressing people other than 
those eager to learn about the Messiah, when he would come, and what 
he would do. 

The same pattern repeats itself when we turn to the issue of the 
meaning of the history of Israel, the message of Israel’s destiny. What 
the Mishnah’s framers said about history parallels what they reported 
about the Messiah: as little as they possibly could. And what they did say 
expressed, in this detail, the larger polemic of their system as a whole. 
They regarded the critical issue of Israelite reality as sanctification, the 
operative dimension as timeless ontology. They therefore had no diffi¬ 
culty in singling out as critical a particular historical event, namely, the 
destruction of the Temple in 70. But that event proved critical, for the 
Mishnah’s framers, because of its two-fold impact, upon the supernatural 
world, on the one side, and the moral life of Israel, as lived by sages, on 
the other. That affirmation (M. Sot. 9:15) runs parallel to (indeed, 
appears in the same pericope with) the conviction that sages, in particu¬ 
lar, would suffer when the messianic age drew near. The event of 70 
marked changes in the condition of the cult, and produced legal revi¬ 
sions to compensate. Naturally, periods of Israelite history—to begin 
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with bisected by the destruction of the Temple—would find further dif¬ 
ferentiation based on places where the cult had been located. To be sure, 
the Tosefta's repertoire of historical points of interest is somewhat longer, 
but its additions, tales about sages, about priests and the cult and superna¬ 
tural events affecting them, and explanations for Jerusalem's destruction, 
prove entirely congruent to the Mishnah’s lines of inquiry. Just as the 
Messiah-myth turns out to have been shaped by, and cut down to fit the 
interests of, the larger system of which it would form a part, so the issues of 
Israel's historical life were defined by the encompassing system of the 
Mishnah. The topics discussed, the ways in which they are worked 
out—these constitute mere expressions of that larger, uniform, mishnaic 
construction, of which they formed a relatively inconsequential part. 

V. The Talmud’s Messiah 

We now need hardly belabor the fact that the rest of the rabbinical 
canon saw matters otherwise. Our tables require no substantial amplifica¬ 
tion. What we do not find in the Mishnah, we find everywhere else. 
What we discern in particular are answers to two questions. First, which 
facts specifically serve the larger (Talmudic) system at hand, and which 
ones simply occur at random in the documents? The answer, as we shall 
see, emerges from a larger theory about the character of the rabbinical 
system. Second, what was rabbinic in particular? That is to say, that 
theory, to begin with, has to explain the relationship between what was 
distinctive to the schools, on the one side, and what was part of the gen¬ 
eral heritage of the Jewish nation overall. Let us begin with this matter, 
since the answer to our question is right on the surface. 

When the Talmuds treat the structure of the liturgy, they take for 
granted that rabbis bore responsibility for the organization of the prayers 
and arranged them in accordance with their standard mode of thought 
(exegesis of pertinent verses of Scripture). Hence, we need not doubt 
that the liturgy speaks for the rabbinical estate. The use of the liturgy in 
synagogues beyond rabbinical influence cannot be demonstrated. But we 
need claim no more than that the liturgy served people in synagogues— 
whether or not all synagogues—and so spoke out of a common national- 
religious heritage. When viewed in such a light, the prayers tell us what 
formed part of a generally-accepted heritage of conviction about the 
Messiah and about Israel’s history. That heritage presents commonplaces 
about the Messiah's bringing God's rule, on the one side, and his restor¬ 
ing Israel's land, holy city, and holy place, on the other. 

Distinctive to rabbis, then, are two sorts of views about the Messiah. 
First, they express in their particular way what were generally held con¬ 
victions. Second, some of their formations constitute doctrines in fact dis¬ 
tinctive to their own estate. In the present context, we may point to the 
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notion that Israel can hope for just government only when God rules. 
That belief, though stated in a way peculiar to rabbis, in fact expresses 
what must have been a widespread yearning. But the doctrines that, to 
prove worthy of God’s rule, Israel must accept the dominon of gentiles, 
must demonstrate its humility in order to make itself worthy, and that 
rabbis provide the model for the way in which Israel at large must 
live—these and parallel points derive from, and express, the larger sys¬ 
tem of the rabbinical canon. They do not stand upon a single continuum 
with the generally-held beliefs of the nation at large. They mark the 
rabbinical canon as distinctive, different from the literary-theological 
heritage of the people in general (if, beyond Scripture, such a thing can 
be said to have existed at all). So they express part of what made the 
rabbi rabbinical. 

Bearing in mind this distinction between what was part of the ante¬ 
cedent, universal heritage of Israel, and what emerged from the distinc¬ 
tive system of rabbis, we may rapidly review our catalogue of topics. If I 
may point to those I should regard as falling into the two categories just 
defined, they are as follows [(?)-Not certain]: 

Generally held elements of Facts particular to the rah- 

the Messiah-myth (including binical canon and expressing 
biblically-supplied its distinctive conceptions 

information 


1 

11 

33 (?) 

5 

19 

40 

2 

20 

34 

9 

21 (?) 

43 (?) 

3 

23 

35 

12 (?) 

22 (?) 

44 

4 

24 (?) 

38 

13 

25 

48 (?) 

5 

26 (?) 

41 (?) 

14 

31 (?) 

49 (?) 

6 

27 

42 

15 

32 


7 

28 (?) 

45 

16 

36 (?) 


8 

29 

46 

17 

37 (?) 


10 (?) 

30 

47 (?) 

18 

39 (?) 



Obviously, the range of uncertainty overspreads the whole. Were we to 
be able to consult sources beyond those at hand, moreover, we should 
find reason to treat as generally known (if not demonstrably believed) 
facts a far broader, perhaps different, range of conceptions from those 
listed here. But all we have beyond the writings of the schools are the 
writings of the synagogue. 

When we ask about the canonical context of conceptions of the Mes¬ 
siah that emerge from the formative centuries of Judaism as we know it, 
we nonetheless can point with some certainty to elements congruent to 
broader national convictions, on the one side, as well as to some elements 
distinctive to the rabbinical system on the other. Indeed, we may claim 
to distinguish, among the latter, two systems—mishnaic, and talmudic. 
We may point to that rather small set of facts deemed by the former to 
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be systemically important, as distinct from the much larger set of facts, 
(including the small set) utilized by the latter. Why can we not specify 
that all facts found in the Talmuds play some clear part in the articula¬ 
tion of the rabbinical system exposed therein? The reason is that the 
Talmuds make no attempt to frame a complete and exhaustive statement 
of their viewpoint, a messianism including everything relevant, while 
excluding the irrelevant and, finally, systematizing the whole. 

It remains to point out that this set of questions may not apply to our 
catalogue of components of the canon’s picture of Israel’s history and 
destiny. My impresion is that virtually the entire corpus may prove dis¬ 
tinctive to rabbinical circles. But the Prayerbook provides no control. So 
we have no way of knowing what ideas proved congenial to elements of 
the nation at large, and which ones served to express viewpoints particu¬ 
lar to rabbis. Concepts deriving from the apocalyptic tradition—e.g., the 
four kingdoms as represented by four animals—clearly come from peo¬ 
ple who lived prior to the formation of the rabbincial movement. How 
these symbols were revised to serve the rabbinical system, I cannot now 
suggest. 


VI. The Mishnah and the Talmuds Compared 

We see two clearly differentiated sections within the rabbinical 
canon. One is well defined in its interest. We can offer a plausible expla¬ 
nation of the way in which, consonant with those larger systemic points 
of insistence, the Messiah-myth makes its modest contribution. The 
other, more encompassing section of the canon also yields a coherent 
viewpoint. In accordance with that larger viewpoint, we can discern the 
systemic usefulness of parts of the larger representation of facts about 
the Messiah. But a number of facts referred to in the second (Talmudic) 
sector of the canon do not clearly relate to the systemic interests of that 
sector as a whole. If, then, we take seriously the differentiation of the 
larger canon of formative Judaism into two separate, though related, 
sectors, we may tell the story of the Messiah in the present context in just 
a few words. 

1. The Mishnah’s framers formulated a world view and a way of life 
for the Jewish nation in which historical events played little part. They 
insisted on uncovering the ongoing patterns of life, eternal laws of nature 
and supernature. To these points of insistence, the concept of the Mes¬ 
siah and of the meaning and destiny of Israel among the nations proved 
irrelevant. The framers of the Mishnah spoke of other things. We do not 
know to whom they wished to address their vision. 

2. The continuators of the Mishnah in the Talmuds constructed their 
exegetical essays both through , but also around , the Mishnah. They 
explained and expanded upon the Mishnah’s points. But they also made 
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provision for expressing their own views, as distinct from those stated in 
the Mishnah. Do these other, extra-mishnaic, views come later in time? 
Obviously the answer is partly yes, partly no. 

On the one hand, the facts, in the main, can be shown to have circu¬ 
lated before, during, and after the time of the Mishnah’s formulation. 
The first and second centuries, after all, encompassed the greatest messi¬ 
anic explosion in the history of Judaism. Coming at the end, the Mishnah 
expressed its implacable judgment upon that age of messianic expression. 
Its authors cannot have failed to know what everyone else in Israel knew 
full well. So what the Talmud knows about the Messiah, in the main, 
derives from a heritage of facts earlier circulating in Israel. 

On the other hand, much that the Talmud’s authorities wish to say 
about these ancient facts and to express through them speaks to a range 
of conceptions peculiar to the talmudic rabbis themselves. In its particu¬ 
lar form and point of insistence, what is distinctive also comes later in 
the formation of the canon. 

So some ideas are general and early and some are particular and 
late. The governing criterion is special to the canon at hand. What is 
distinctive to the Mishnah, namely, its malign neglect of the Messiah- 
myth, reaches expression early in the canon at hand. What is expressive 
of rabbinical perception of the Messiah reaches its present condition later 
in the formation of the canon, even though the facts that are reshaped 
are of ancient origin. 

VII. The Messianic Idea in Judaism? 

We find in the rabbinic canon no such thing as the Messianic idea. 
The sources reveal no such harmonious, encompassing construct. Once 
we differentiate among stages of a given canon of sources—the rabbini¬ 
cal one—on the one side, or among types of canonical writing—school, 
synagogue—on the other, we discover distinctions among assertions 
about the Messiah. More important, we discern diverse ways in which 
the Messiah-myth serves some of these several compositions. It follows, as 
I said at the outset, that the conception of a single prevailing construct, 
to which all assertions about the Messiah by definition testify, does not 
exist. When we look at the origins of statements about the Messiah (as 
about any other topic), we turn out to deconstruct what has been 
invented whole and complete, in our own time. 

Klausner 2 and Scholem 3 provide portraits of a composite that, in 


2 Joseph Klausner, The Messianic Idea in Israel. From its Beginning to the Comple¬ 
tion of the Mishnah (New York: Macmillan, 1955). Translated from the third Hebrew 
edition by W. F. Stinespring. 

3 Gershom Scholem, The Messianic Idea in Judaism. And Other Essays on Jewish 
Spirituality (New York: Schocken, 1971). In particular, “Toward an Understanding of the 
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fact, never existed in any one book, time, or place, or in the imagination 
of any one social group, except an imagined “Israel,” and a made-up 
“Judaism.” That is why, once we distinguish one type or system of Juda¬ 
ism or one group of Israelites from another, recognizing commonalities 
and underscoring points of difference, we no longer find it possible to 
describe and analyze the Messianic idea at all. Indeed, in the present 
context, we can no longer even comprehend the parallel categories, 
the . . . idea , and in Judaism. The upshot is that a new classification is 
required, new categories must be defined. These appear, I have shown, 
in two ways. First, they emerge from the differences between one book 
and another, related book. Second, they arise from the recognition that 
categories of books reflect different life-situations. Both of these types of 
categories form commonplaces in contemporary humanistic learning. 

The figure of the Messiah serves diverse purposes, defined by the 
framers of the larger systems in which the Messiah-myth will find a 
place. We know that the authors of the Mishnah assigned an insubstan¬ 
tial role to the Messiah. But did the framers of the ultimate rabbinical 
system, in particular the great encyclopaedists of the Talmud of Babylo¬ 
nia, simply open the gate to admit “the Messiah” at large? I think not. 
What we find in the talmudic sector of the formative canon of Judaism 
is not merely an established, general conception of the Messiah, now 
invited to serve (as it had so well elsewhere) as the principal teleological 
justification, also, of the rabbinical system. True, the Messiah enters. But 
he does so only on the rabbis’ terms. So he is incorporated into the rab¬ 
binical realm through a process of assimilation and (from the viewpoint I 
think dominant among the Mishnah’s philosophers) also neutralization. 

Under the circumstances, it is difficult to see that the Talmudic rab¬ 
bis had much choice. The vivid expectation of the imminent advent of 
the Messiah could hardly continue indefinitely. For instance, decades 
after Paul’s declarations on that matter, people were still dying, the 
people of God still suffering, as the Gospels’ authors realized. So the 
Messiah had to find secondary, long-term embodiment in some form: 
rabbi, priest, master and divine model on earth—God-with-us, the word 
made flesh, Son of Man in the image of God—and in heaven, yet with 
other tasks. So the ahistorical Christ of Paul, lacking all biography, then 
become the Jesus of Q, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, ended up as the Jesus 
Christ of John and of everyone beyond: no longer merely the celebrant 
of the end of time, but now the center and pivot of all time, all being, 
all history. Shall we then conclude that the established, inherited concep¬ 
tion of the Messiah, as termination of life and time, defined for the heirs 
and continuators of Christ in the church what they would see in him and 
say about him? Quite to the contrary. They inherited, but also reshaped 


Messianic Idea in Judaism,” pp. 1-36. 
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the inheritance. Whatever happened in the beginning, Christ as Messiah 
continued to serve long after the moment that should have marked the 
end of time. Now as the ever-stable focus and pivot of Christian exis¬ 
tence, the Messiah became something other and far more useful. So far 
as the apocalyptic expectations were not realized, indeed, could not have 
been realized, the Messiah had to become something else than what 
people originally expected. True, he will still be called Christ. But he 
will be what the Church needs him to be: anything but terminus of a 
world history that—up to now—has refused to come to an end. 

So too was the case of the Messiah in the formative canon of Judaism. 
That is, if we take for granted that people to begin with imagined the Mes¬ 
siah in accordance with the promises of old, we must assume that at the 
outset they saw the Messiah as an apocalyptic figure, coming at the end of 
time. As dominant and definitive pattern, that version of the Messiah-myth 
then passed from the center of the stage of the Messiah. Other patterns— 
attempts to explain the same unclassifiable figure—came into use. As to the 
Mishnah’s part of the canon, at the beginning the authors wished so far as 
possible to avoid all reliance upon the Messiah as apocalyptic figure. Even 
the language was given a meaning not primary in the prior writings, “mes- 
siah” as (mere) high priest, “messiah” as something other than eschatologi¬ 
cal savior, whether priest or general, whether from David’s line or the 
house of Joseph. But then in the Talmuds’ sector of the canon, the figure of 
the Messiah, and the concerns addressed through discourse about that fig¬ 
ure, came to powerful expression. 

So, to state the argument briefly, just as established conventions of 
the Messiah-myth served the Church merely to classify Jesus at the out¬ 
set, but later on other taxa came into play, so the Messiah-myth found no 
consequential place in the rabbinical canon at the outset, that is, in the 
Mishnah, but later on that same myth became the moving force, the 
principal mode of teleological thought, in the Talmudic sector. 

If I had to guess why the Talmuds gave prominence to a concept 
ignored in the Mishnah, I should have to appeal to the evidence of what 
the nation, Israel at large, had long had in mind. It seems to me self- 
evident that a Judaism lacking an eschatological dimension must have 
contradicted two established facts. First, the people read Scripture, 
which told them about the end of days. Second, the condition of the 
people, deteriorating as it was, called into question the credibility of the 
ahistorical construction of the Mishnah. 4 So, I should imagine, for the 
Mishnah to be of any practical use, it required not only application to 
diverse circumstances, which the rabbis gave it. Its system also required 

4 I have tried to place the formation of the earliest compilations by rabbis of exegeses of 
Scripture (“midrashim”) into this same context, in my Midrash in Context. Exegesis in 
Formative Judaism (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983). 
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expansion, not only by augmenting what was there, but also by exploring 
dimensions not contained therein at all. By reshaping the ahistorical 
teleology of the mishnaic system into an eschatological idiom—indeed, 
by restating the eschatology in the established Messianic myth—the rab¬ 
bis of the Talmud made the Mishnah’s system over. 

But if the Mishnah was thus forced into that very grid of history and 
eschatology that it had been formulated to reject, the Mishnah’s ontology 
in turn drastically modified the Messiah-myth, as the Talmuds would 
portray it. For the Messiah was recast into the philosophical mode of 
thought and stated as teleology of an eternally-present sanctification 
attained by obedience to patterns of holiness laid out in the Torah. This 
grid is precisely the one that the framers of the Mishnah had defined. So 
by no means may we conclude that what changed, in the end, was the 
Mishnah’s system. Its modes of thought intact, its fundamental points of 
insistence about Israel’s social policy reaffirmed, the Mishnah’s system 
ended up wholly definitive for Judaism as it emerged in the canon at the 
end of its formative centuries, the “one whole Torah of Moses, our 
rabbi.” 

How so? The version of the Messiah-myth incorporated into the rab¬ 
binic system through the Talmuds simply restates the obvious: Israel’s 
sanctification is what governs. So if Israel will keep a single Sabbath (or 
two in succession), the Messiah will come. If Israel stops violating the 
Torah, the Messiah will come. If Israel acts with arrogance in rejecting 
its divinely-assigned condition, the Messiah will not come. Everything 
depends, then, upon the here-and-now of everyday life. The operative 
category is not salvation through what Israel does , but sanctification of 
what Israel is. The fundamental convictions of the Mishnah’s framers, 
flowing from the reaction against the apocalyptic and messianic wars of 
late first and early second centuries, here absorbed and redirected pre¬ 
cisely those explosive energies that, to begin with, had made the critical 
concern Israel’s salvation through history. So while the Talmuds intro¬ 
duced a formerly neglected myth, in fact in their version the Messiah 
became precisely what the sages of the Mishnah and their continuators 
in the Talmud most needed: a rabbi-Messiah, who will save an Israel 
sanctified through Torah. Salvation then depends on sanctification, so 
was subordinated to it. 

To summarize: The Mishnah had proposed to build an Israelite 
world view and way of life that ignored the immediate apocalyptic and 
historical terrors of the age. The Mishnah’s heirs and continuators, who 
produced the other sector of the formative canon, did two things. They 
preserved that original policy for Israelite society. But they also accom¬ 
modated an ongoing social and psychological reality: the presence of 
terror, the foreboding of doom, and Israel’s iron-clad faith in the God 
who saves. Israel remained the old Israel of history, suffering, and hope. 
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The Mishnah's fantasy of an Israel beyond time, an Israel living in 
nature and supernature, faded away. It was implausible. The facts of 
history contradicted it. 

Yet Israel's condition, moral and social, must govern Israel's destiny, 
in accordance with the Torah’s rules, but also precisely as biblical proph¬ 
ecy and Mishnaic doctrine had claimed. What then could Israel do about 
its own condition? How could Israel confront the unending apocalypse of 
its own history? Israel could do absolutely nothing. But Israel could 
be —become—holy. That is why history was relegated to insignificance. 
Humble acceptance of the harsh rule of gentiles would render Israel 
worthy of God's sudden intervention, the institution of God's rule 
through King-Messiah. What the canon set forth at the end, in its rich 
eschatological-messianic myth and symbolism, states precisely what the 
Mishnah at the outset had defined as its teleology, but in the idiom of 
life and death, nature and super-nature. The rabbinical canon in its 
ultimate form delivered the message of sanctification, garbed in the 
language of salvation. 
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Later generations have treated the rabbinic writings as continuous 
with one another, starting with the Mishnah, the foundation-document 
(ca. 200 A.D.), and running on through the two Talmuds (ca. 400 A.D. 
and 600 A.D., respectively). When, however, we read the documents on 
their own terms, one by one, we see that each one makes its distinctive 
statement. Successor-writings, though portrayed as mere exegesis of 
prior documents, in fact set forth their own systems. So we can compare 
one system with another within the ongoing literary statement of a 
religion. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL JUDAISM OF THE MISHNAH 

The Mishnah, a philosophical law code, presents a theory of the 
social order that comprises a world-view or philosophy, way of life or 
economics, and an account of the social entity or politics, why do I call 
the Mishnah philosophical? By philosophy I mean a system of thought 
that, in the context of the same time and place, philosophers will have 
recognized as philosophical, with the proviso that there be no error as to 
the facts of the matter. The Mishnah, the first canonical writing of Juda¬ 
ism after the Hebrew Scriptures of ancient Israel (“the Old Testament”) 
in important ways is to be read as philosophy in accord with the gener¬ 
ally accepted understanding of philosophy in the Greek-speaking Near 
East of the third century A.D.—the philosophical tradition of the Greco- 
Roman world of the Second Sophistic, particularly the method of Aris¬ 
totle and the propositions important to Middle Platonism (see Neusner 
1989). 


Jacob Neusner is Graduate Research Professor of Religious Studies in the Department of Religious 
Studies, CPR 304, University of South Florida, Tampa, FL 33620. 
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Among the philosophers of the Greco-Roman philosphical tradition, 
the Mishnah’s Judaic system can have been perceived as philosophical 
not merely in method but also in message. The Mishnah’s method of 
hierarchical classification in important ways is like that of the natural 
history of Aristotle, and the central component of its message is congru¬ 
ent to that of neo-Platonism. Specifically, the Mishnah’s Judaic system 
sets forth in stupefying detail a version of one critical proposition of neo- 
Platonism, demonstrated through a standard Aristotelian method. 1 The 
repeated proof through the Aristotelian method of hierarchical classifi¬ 
cation demonstrates that many things—done enough times, all things— 
really form a single thing, many species, a single genus, many genera, an 
encompassing and well-crafted, cogent whole. 

The Mishnah’s method of inquiry is that of natural history, corre¬ 
sponding to the method of natural history characteristic of Aristotle. 1 
do not claim that the Mishnah’s sages read or could have read Aristotle 
or any Greek philosopher. Aristotle’s work on natural history, his 
reflections on scientific method—for example, the Posterior Analytics (see 
Barnes)—speak in their own language to their own problems, and the 
Mishnah’s authorship has written in a different language about its 
problems. But when we compare our philosophers’ method with that of 
Aristotle—who also set forth a system that in part appealed to the right 
ordering of things through classification by correct rules—it becomes 
inescapable that before us are different people talking about different 
things, but in the same way. 

The philosophical Judaism, moreover, used economics—the rational 
disposition of scarce resources—to advance a systemic statement of fun¬ 
damental importance. The Mishnah’s economics is entirely congruent 
with the philosophical economics of Aristotle. Both systems answer the 
same questions about the meaning of wealth, property, production and 
the means of production, ownership and control of the means of pro¬ 
duction, and the determination of price and value. The Judaic system to 
which the Mishnah attests is philosophical not only in method and 
message, but in its very systemic composition. The principal compo¬ 
nents of the Mishnah’s theory of the social order—its account of the way 
of life of its Israel and its picture of the conduct of the public policy of its 
social entity—correspond in their basic definitions and indicative traits 


1 And I need hardly add that the very eclecticism of the philosophy of Judaism places it squarely 
within the philosophical mode of its time. See Dillon and Long. But these are only general obser¬ 
vations, not meant to suggest direct connection or even to imply that an explanation drawn from 
“what was floating in the air” seems to me to pertain; I have no explanation. 
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to the economics and politics of Greco-Roman philosophy in the Aristo¬ 
telian tradition. In general, in its theory of both the rational disposition 
and the management and increase of scarce resources, and in particular, 
in its definitions of wealth and ownership, production and consump¬ 
tion, the Mishnah’s economics point by point corresponds to Aristotle’s. 

The power of economics as framed by Aristotle, the only economic 
theorist of antiquity worthy of the name, was to develop the relationship 
between the economy to society as a whole (Polyani:79). The framers of 
the Mishnah did the same when they incorporated issues of economics 
at a profound theoretical level into their system of society. That is why 
the authorship of the Mishnah attacked the problem of livelihood within 
a system of sanctification of a holy people with a radicalism that no later 
religious thinkers about utopias could match. None has ever penetrated 
deeper into the material organization of humanity’s life under the aspect 
of God’s rule. In effect, the Mishnah posed, in all its breadth, the ques¬ 
tion of the critical, indeed definitive place occupied by the economy in 
society under God’s rule. 

The points in common between Aristotle’s and the Mishnah’s eco¬ 
nomics in detail prove no less indicative. Both Aristotle and the Mish¬ 
nah presented an anachronistic system of economics. Both theories fall 
into the same classification of economic theory, that of distributive eco¬ 
nomics, familiar in the Near and Middle East from Sumerian times 
down to, but not including, the age of Aristotle (let alone that of the 
Mishnah five centuries later). But market-economics had been well- 
established prior to Aristotle’s time. 2 Aristotle’s economics is distribu¬ 
tive for systemic reasons; the Mishnah’s replicates the received princi¬ 
ples of the economics planned by the Temple priests and set forth in the 
Priestly Code of the Pentateuch, Leviticus in particular. Both systems in 
vast detail express the ancient distributive economics, in their theories of 
fixed value and conception of the distribution of scarce resources by 


2 Let me briefly explain the difference between the two, which is a fundamental indicator in classi¬ 
fying economics. In market economics merchants transfer goods from place to place in response to 
the working of the market mechanism, which is expressed in price. In distributive economics, by 
contrast, merchants make the market work by calculations of profit and loss. In distributive eco¬ 
nomics, there is no risk of loss on a transaction. In market economics, money forms an arbitrary 
measure of value, a unit of account. In distributive economics, money gives way to barter and bears 
only intrinsic value, as do the goods for which it is exchanged. It is something that people accept 
not for its inherent value in use but because of what it will buy. The idea of money requires the 
transaction to be complete in the exchange not of goods but of coins. The alternative is the barter 
transaction, in which, in theory at least, the exchange takes place when goods change hands. In 
distributive economics money is an instrument of direct exchange between buyers and sellers, not 
the basic resource in the process of production and distribution that it is in market economics. 
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appeal to other than the rationality of the market. For instance, both 
assume a theory of money in which exchange takes place through barter, 
not through the abstract price-setting mechanism represented by money. 

There was a common social foundation for the economic theory of 
both systems. 3 Both Aristotle and the Mishnah’s framers deemed the 
fundamental unit of production to be the household, and the larger 
social unit—the village, composed of households— marked the limits of 
the social entity. The Mishnah’s economic tractates, such as those on 
civil law, invariably refer to the householder, making him the subject of 
most predicates; where issues other than economics are in play—in the 
political tractates such as Sanhedrin, for example—the householder 
scarcely appears as a social actor. Furthermore, both Aristotle and the 
authorship of the Mishnah formed the conception of “true value,” which 
maintained that something—an object, a piece of land—possessed a 
value extrinsic to the market and intrinsic to itself, such that, if a trans¬ 
action varied from that imputed true value by (in the case of the Mish¬ 
nah) eighteen percent, the exchange was null. Moreover, the sole 
definition of wealth for both Aristotle’s and the Mishnah’s economics 
was real estate, only land however small. Since land does not contract 
or expand, the conception of an increase in value through other than a 
steady-state exchange of real value, “true value,” between parties to a 
transaction lay outside of the theory of economics. Therefore, all profit, 
classified as usury, was illegitimate and must be prevented. 

The Mishnah’s politics^—its theory of the legitimate use of violence 
and the disposition of power in society—describes matters in a manner 
fundamentally philosophical in the Aristotelian context. Israel forms a 
political entity, fully empowered in an entirely secular sense, just as 
Scripture had described matters. To political institutions of the social 
order, king, priest, and court or civil administration, each in its jurisdic¬ 
tion, is assigned the right legitimately to exercise violence here on earth, 
corresponding to, and shared with, the same empowerment accorded to 
institutions of Heaven. These institutions moreover are conceived per¬ 
manently to ration and rationalize the uses of that power. The picture is 
this-worldly, but, not distinguishing crime from sin, it is not secular. 
The same system that legitimates king, high priest, and court posits in 
Heaven a corresponding politics, with God and the court on high exer¬ 
cising jurisdiction for some crimes or sins, the king, priesthood, or court 
down below for others. Three specific traits justify classifying the Mish- 


3 Though the politics of the Mishnah was disembedded from its economics, while the politics of 
Aristotle was embedded, so that the latter presents a political economy, the former does not. 
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nah’s politics as philosophical. In this case, the parallels to Greco- 
Roman philosophy are structural and general, rather than detailed and 
doctrinal as in the case of economics. 

First, like the politics of Plato and Aristotle, the Mishnah’s politics 
describes only a utopian politics, a structure and system of a fictive and a 
fabricated king: intellectuals’ conception of a politics. Serving the larger 
purpose of system-construction, politics of necessity emerges as inven¬ 
tion, e.g., by Heaven or in the model of Heaven, not as a secular revision 
and reform of an existing system. While in the middle second-century 
Rome incorporated the Jews’ country—which they called the Land of 
Israel and the Romans called Palestine—into its imperial system, denied 
Jews access to their capital, Jerusalem, and permanently closed their 
cult-center, its Temple, the authorship of the Mishnah describes a gov¬ 
ernment of a king and a high priest and an administration fully empow¬ 
ered to carry out the law through legitimate violence. So the two 
politics—the Mishnah’s, the Greco-Roman tradition represented by 
Plato’s and Aristotle’s—share origins in intellectuals’ theoretical and 
imaginative life and form an instance, within that life, of the concrete 
realization of a larger theory of matters. In strange and odd forms, the 
Mishnah’s politics falls into the class of the Staatsroman , the classifica¬ 
tion that also encompasses Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s Politics. 

Second and more to the point, the Mishnah’s sages stand well within 
the philosophical mode of political thought that begins with Aristotle, 
who sees politics as a fundamental component of his system when he 
says, “political science. . . legislates as to what we are to do and what we 
are to abstain from” (Mulgan:3). As to the institutionalization of power, 
I cannot imagine a more ample definition of the Mishnah’s system’s 
utilization of politics than that. Aristotle and the philosophers of the 
Mishnah both speak of an empowered social entity; both take for 
granted that on-going institutions legitimately exercise governance in 
accord with a rationality discerned by distinguishing among those 
empowered to inflict sanctions. Both use politics as a medium for 
accomplishing systemic goals, and the goals derive from the larger pur¬ 
pose of the social order, to which politics is subordinated and merely 
instrumental. 

Third, the comparison also yields a contrast that shows how the 
Mishnah’s politics is distinctive. Since political analysis comes only 
after economics analysis and depends upon the results of that prior 
inquiry into a social system’s disposition of scarce resources and theory 
of control of means of production, we have no choice but to compare the 
politics of Aristotle and the politics of the Mishnah, just as we did the 
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economics of each system. When we know who commands the means 
of production, we turn to inquire about who tells whom what to do and 
why: who legitimately coerces others even through violence. Here the 
Mishnah’s system decisively parts company both from that of the Penta¬ 
teuch and also that of Aristotle. The distributive economics of the Pen¬ 
tateuch, in the priestly stratum at the foundations, assigns both 
economic and political privilege to the same class of persons, the priest¬ 
hood, effecting distributive economics and distributive politics. But that 
is not the way things are in the Mishnah’s politics, which distinguishes 
the one in control of the means of production from the one in control of 
the right legitimately to commit violence. The former, the householder, 
is not a political entity at all, and, dominant as the subject of most 
sentences in the economic tractates, he never appears in the political 
ones at all. 

The point of difference from Aristotle emerges only within the con¬ 
text of the similarity that permits comparison and contrast. While the 
economics of Aristotle and the economics of Judaism commence with 
the consideration of the place and power of the person (“class,” “caste,” 
economic interest) in control of the means of production, the social met¬ 
aphors that animate the politics of the two systems part company. Aris¬ 
totle in his Politics is consistent in starting with that very same person 
(“class”) when he considers issues of power, producing a distributive 
politics to match his distributive economics. But the Mishnah’s philoso¬ 
phers build their politics on with an altogether different set of building 
blocks. The householder, fundamental to their economics, does not 
form a subject of political discourse at all and in no way constitutes a 
political class or caste. When the Mishnah’s writers speak of econom¬ 
ics, the subject of most active verbs is the householder, when they speak 
of politics, the householder never takes an active role or even appears as 
a differentiated political class. In this sense, the economics of the Mish- 
nah is disembedded from its politics, and the politics from its econom¬ 
ics. By contrast the economics and politics of Aristotle’s system are 
deeply embedded within a larger and nurturing, wholly cogent theory of 
political economy. 

COUNTERPART CATEGORIES 

The successor-system to the Mishnah represented by the Talmud of 
the Land of Israel and related writings presents a theory of the social 
order that lacks any conventional theory of politics, philosophy, and 
economics. By economics and politics, the successor-system did not 
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mean—or even refer to—exactly the same category of data that Mish- 
nah’s system had adopted. This fact makes urgent the study of the 
unfolding of the two distinct Judaism, the one philosophical, the other 
religious. Here we find a case in which establishing connections is com¬ 
plicated by the incongruency of categories. 

Now that we have seen the philosophical character of the initial sys¬ 
tem’s worldview, way of life, and theory of the social entity—its philoso¬ 
phy, economics, and politics—we ask how these same categories fared 
in the successor-system’s documentary evidence. Although they share 
the goal of presenting a theory of the social order, as to their categorical 
formations and structures, the initial, philosphical Judaic system and the 
successor-system differ fundamentally in their categorical foundations 
and structures. The successor-system held up a mirror to the received 
categories and so redefined matters that everything was reversed. Left 
became right, down, up, and, in a very explicit transvaluation of values, 
power is turned into weakness, things of real value are transformed into 
intangibles. This transvaluation, which transforms the prior system 
altogether, is articulated and not left implicit; it is a specific judgment 
made concrete through mythic and symbolic revision by the later 
authorship themselves. 4 The Mishnah, a free-standing document 
received with reverence, precipitated the transvaluation of all the values 
of that document’s initial statement. 

The transformation of categories, which signals the movement from 
philosophy to religion, appears when we ask what the authorship of the 
successor—documents, speaking not about the Mishnah but on their 
own account, mean by economics, politics, and philosophy. To which 
kinds of data do they refer when they speak of scarce resources and 
legitimate violence, and how—as to the received philosophical 
method—do they define correct modes of thought and expression, logic 
and rhetoric, and even the topical program worthy of sustained inquiry? 
In the successor-documents, the components of the initial formation of 
categories were examined thoughtfully and carefully, paraphrased and 
augmented and clarified. But the received categories were not contin¬ 
ued, not expanded, and not renewed. Preserved merely intact, as they 
had been handed on, the received categories of the Mishnah’s system 
hardly serve to encompass all of the points of emphasis and sustained 
development that characterize the successor-documents—or, in fact, any 


4 1 underline that fact, since all that follows on the transvaluation of values through the formation 
of what I have invented as “counterpart-categories” appeals to explicit statements, not a very gen¬ 
eral, post facto observation on my pan. 
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of them. To the contrary, when the framers of the Yerushalmi, for 
example, moved out from the exegesis of Mishnah-passages, they also 
left behind the topics of paramount interest in the Mishnah and devel¬ 
oped other categories altogether . 5 Here we find that, in these other cate¬ 
gories, the framers of the successor-systems defined their own 
counterparts. These counterpart-categories, moreover, redefined mat¬ 
ters, following the main outlines of the structure of the social order man¬ 
ifest in the initial system. The counterpart-categories set forth an 
account of the social order just as did the ones of the Mishnah’s framers. 
But they defined the social order in very different terms altogether. In 
that redefinition we discern the transformation of the received system, 
and the traits of the new one fall into the classification of not philosophy 
but religion. 

The successor-thinkers set forth a categorically-fresh vision of the 
social order—a way of life, world view, and definition of the social 
entity—with appropriate counterpart-categories. These served as did 
the initial categories within the generative categorical structure definitive 
for all Judaic systems. So there was a category corresponding to the 
generative component of worldview, but it was not philosophical; 
another corresponding to the required component setting forth a way of 
life, but in the conventional and accepted definition of economics it was 
not an economics; and, finally, a category to define the social entity, 
“Israel,” which any Judaic system must explain, but in the accepted 
sense of a politics it was not politics. 

What the framers worked out as their economics, politics, and phi¬ 
losophy was a new system. This transvaluation of values, through not 
merely the reformation but the utter transformation of categories, set 
forth an essentially fresh answer to a fundamentally new urgent ques¬ 
tion. In the successor-systems, any account of what is deemed scarce 
and therefore to require rational action as to allocation, increase, and 
disposition, functions to define the category that is the counterpart to 
economics in the philosphical system of the Mishnah. It answers the 
same question, but it utterly recasts the question. 

When we see that a category for an alien system and its rationality 
constitutes its economics and therefore forms a counterpart to economics 
as we understand that subject within our rationality, we learn how in a 


5 That fact is demonstrated in Neusner 1983. There I show that when Mishnah-exegesis is con¬ 
cluded, a quite separate agendum takes center stage, the emphases of which find no counterpart in 
the Mishnah. That seems to me to justify the consideration of counterpart-categories, such as I 
introduce here. 
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critical component to translate system to system. We may then make 
the statement, “in that system, within their rationality, that category of 
activity forms a component of economic theory, while in our system, 
within our rationality, we do not think of that category of activity as a 
component of economic theory at all.” And this we do without assum¬ 
ing a posture of relativism, for example claiming that their economics, 
and, with it, their rationality, is pretty much the same, or at least as 
valid, as ours. That kind of relativist interpretation is not pertinent to 
my exercise in translation and comparison carried out through the defi¬ 
nition and examination of counterpart-categories. We begin with the 
systemic counterpart to philosophy, then proceed to economics, and 
conclude with politics. Our first task is to follow the categorical forma¬ 
tion of a new worldview generated by the received mode of thought, a 
worldview that fundamentally differed from the philosophical one at 
every point. 

THE TALMUD’S CATEGORICAL REFORMATION: JUDAISM 

AS A RELIGION 

What the philosophical Judaism kept apart, the religious Judaism 
portrayed by the Talmud of the Land of Israel and related writings 
joined together. At that critical joining, we identify the key to the sys¬ 
tem: its reversal of a received point of differentiation, its introduction of 
new points of differentiation altogether. Let me show how this process 
of reintegration was worked out in the categorical reformation underway 
in the Yerushalmi and related writings. 

We begin with the shift from philosophy to Torah-study, that is, 
from abstract reflection to concrete text-exegesis and digression out of 
sacred scripture. Philosophy yields accurate and rational understanding 
of things; knowledge of the Torah, by contrast, yields power over this 
world and the next, and therefore capacity to coerce to the sage’s will the 
natural and supernatural worlds alike. The Torah is thus transformed 
from a philosophical enterprise of the sifting and classification of the 
facts of this world into a gnostic process of changing persons through 
knowledge. It is on that basis that in the Yerushalmi and related writ¬ 
ings I find in the Torah the counter-category to philosophy in the Mish- 
nah. In the Yerushalmi we deal with a new intellectual category: Torah, 
religious learning in place of philosophical learning. 

What is the difference between the one and the other? First, unlike 
philosophy, religion appeals to revealed truth as against perceived facts 
of nature and their regularities. Second, unlike philosophy, religion 
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conceives of an other-worldly source of explanation and develops a pro- 
positional program focused upon not nature but Scripture, not the 
nations in general but Israel in particular. Third, religion devises the 
gnosticization of knowledge in the conception that knowing works 
salvation. 

The shift in economics is no less striking. Consideration of the 
transvaluation of value brings us to the successor-system’s counterpart 
category, the one that in context forms the counterpart to the Mishnah’s 
concrete, this-worldly, material, and tangible definition of value in con¬ 
formity with familiar, philosophical economics. What, in the place of 
the received definition of value and the economics thereof, did the new 
system set forth? The transformation of economics redefined scarce and 
valued resources so radically that the concept of value, while remaining 
material in consequence and character, nonetheless took on a different 
sense altogether. The counterpart category of the successor-system 
addressed the same questions as did the conventional economics, it 
presented an economics in function and structure, but one that con¬ 
cerned things of value other than those identified by the initial system. 
So indeed we deal with an economics, but of something other than real 
estate. 

It was an economics just as profoundly embedded in the social 
order, just as deeply a political economics, just as pervasively a systemic 
economics, as the economics of the Mishnah and of Aristotle. Issues 
such as the definition of wealth, the means of production and the mean¬ 
ing of its control, the disposition of wealth through distributive or other 
media, theory of money, reward for labor, and the like—all these issues 
found their answers n the counterpart-category of economics, as much 
as in the received and conventional philosophical economics. The new 
“scarce resource” accomplished what the old did, but it was a different 
resource, a new currency. But since the definition of wealth changed 
from land to Torah, much else was transformed on that account. Land 
produced a living: so did Torah. Land formed the foundation of the 
social entity; so did Torah. Systemic transformation comes to the sur¬ 
face in articulated symbolic change. 

To see how Torah serves as an explicit symbol to convey the sys¬ 
temic worldview, let us note the main point of the following passage . 6 

A. Rabbi Tarfon gave to Rabbi Aqiba six silver centenarii, saying to 


6 While the attributions are to first century figures, the story appears in a document that reached 
closure in the fifth century, and I take the story to represent opinion deemed authoritative in the 
fifth century. For extensive explanation of what is at issue, see Neusner 1990. 
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him, “Go, buy us a piece of land, so we can get a living from it and 
labor in the study of Torah together.” 

B. He took the money and handed it over to scribes, Mishnah-teach- 
ers, and those who study Torah. 

C. After some time Rabbi Tarfon met him and said to him, “Did you 
buy the land that I mentioned to you?” 

D. He said to him, “Yes.” 

E. He said to him, “Is it any good?” 

F. He said to him, “Yes.” 

G. He said to him, “And do you not want to show it to me?” 

H. He took him and showed him the scribes, Mishnah teachers, and 
people who were studying Torah, and the Torah that they had acquired. 

I. He said to him, “Is there anyone who works for nothing? Where is 
the deed covering the field?” 

J. He said to him, “It is with King David, concerning whom it is writ¬ 
ten, ‘he has scattered, he has given to the poor, his righteousness 
endures forever’ (Ps. 112:9).” 

(Leviticus Rabbah xxxiv:xvi) 

The successor-system has its own definitions not only for learning, sym¬ 
bolized by the word Torah but also for wealth, both symbolized by the 
word Torah. Accordingly, the category-formation for worldview, Torah 
in place of philosophy, dictates a still more striking category-reforma¬ 
tion, in which the entire matter of scarce resources is reconsidered, and 
a counterpart-category is set forth. 

Philosophical politics tells who may legitimately do what to whom. 
When a politics wants to know who ought not to be doing what to 
whom, we find the counterpart-category to the received politics—anti¬ 
politics, a theory of the illegitimacy of power, the legitimacy of being 
victim. The received category set forth politics as the theory of legitimate 
violence, the counterpart-category, politics as the theory of illegitimate 
violence. The received politics had been one of isolation and inferiority, 
portraying Israel as sui generis and autocephalic in all ways. The portrait 
in the successor-documents is a politics of integration among the 
nations; a perspective of exteriority replaces the inner-facing one of the 
Mishnah, which recognized no government of Israel but God’s—and 
then essentially ab initio. The issues of power had found definition in 
questions concerning who legitimately inflicts sanctions upon whom 
within Israel. They now shift to give an account of who illegitimately 
inflicts sanctions upon (“persecutes”) Israel. Just as, in the definition of 
scarce resources, Torah-study replaces land, so now weakness forms the 
focus in place of strength, illegitimacy in place of legitimacy. 

The systemic interest now lies in defining not who legitimately does 
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what, but rather, to whom, against whom, power is illegitimately exer¬ 
cised. And this movement represents not the revision of the received 
category, but its inversion, its mirror image. A new category of empow¬ 
erment is worked out alongside the old. The entity that is victim of 
power is at the center, rather than the entity that legitimately exercises 
power. That entity is now Israel en masse , rather than the institutions 
and agencies of Israel on earth, Heaven above—a very considerable shift 
in thought on the systemic social entity. Israel as disempowered, rather 
than king, high priest, and sage as Israel’s media of empowerment, 
defines the new system’s politics. 

The successor-system has reconsidered not merely the contents of 
the received structure, but the composition of the structure itself. In 
place of its philosophy, we have now a new medium for the formulation 
of a worldview; in place of a way of life formulated as an economics, a 
new valuation of value; in place of an account of the social entity framed 
as a politics, a new conception of legitimate violence. 

FROM PHILOSOPHY TO RELIGION: SYSTEMIC 
INTEGRATION 

How may we characterize the shift from a philosophical to a reli¬ 
gious system? The identification of the systemic center, a symbol that 
integrates and captures the whole, that holds the whole together, sup¬ 
plies the answer. We know that the integration of the philosophical 
system is readily stated in a phrase: the philosophical Judaism set forth 
a system of hierarchical classification. Having emphasized the succes¬ 
sion—philosophy out, Torah in—I may ask whether for the religious 
system of Judaism, the systemic center is captured by the symbol of the 
Torah, focused on the holy man sanctified through mastery of revelation. 
The answer is negative because knowledge of the Torah is only a way- 
station on a path to a more distant, more central goal; it is a dependent 
variable, contingent and stipulative. Where is the center of the religious 
system of Judaism? It is the quest for zekhut, usually rendered “merit,” 
but properly translated as “the heritage of virtue and its consequent 
entitlements.” 

As the following passage shows, the zekhut gained by Torah-study is 
no different from the merit gained by acts of supererogatory grace. 

A. There was a house that was about to collapse over there [in 
Babylonia], and Rab set one of his disciples in the house, until they had 
cleared out everything from the house. When the disciple left the 
house, the house collapsed. 
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B. And there are those who say that it was R. Adda bar Ahwah. 

C. Sages sent and said to him, “What sort of good deeds are to your 
credit [that you have that much merit]?” 

D. He said to them, “In my whole life no man ever got to the syna¬ 
gogue in the morning before I did. I never left anybody there when I 
went out. I never walked four cubits without speaking words of Torah. 

Nor did I ever mention teachings of Torah in an inappropriate setting. I 
never laid out a bed and slept for a regular period of time. I never took 
great strides among the associates. I never called my fellow by a nick¬ 
name. I never rejoiced in the embarrassment of my fellow. I never 
rejoiced in the embarrassment of my fellow. I never cursed my fellow 
when I was lying by myself in bed. I never walked over in the market¬ 
place to someone who owed me money.” 

E. “In my entire life I never lost my temper in my household.” 

F. This was meant to carry out that which is stated as follows: “I will 
give heed to the way that is blameless. Oh when wilt thou come to me? 

I will walk with integrity of heart within my house” (Ps. 101:2). 

(Yerushalmi Ta’anit 3:11) 

In this story, mastery of the Torah is only one—and not the primary— 
means of attaining the zekhut that had enabled the sage to keep the 
house from collapsing. The question at C provides the key, together 
with its answer at D. What the sage does to gain such remarkable 
zekhut is not to master tractates of the Mishnah. Rather, acts of courtesy, 
consideration, gentility, and restraint produce zekhut , all of them acts of 
self-abnegation— the avoidance of power over others and the submis¬ 
sion to the will and the requirement of self-esteem of others. 

Here, in a moral setting, we find the politics replicated: the form of 
power that the system promises derives from the rejection of power that 
the world recognizes—legitimate violence replaced by legitimation of 
the absence of the power to commit violence or of the failure to commit 
violence. Whence that sort of power? In the gaining of zekhut in a vari¬ 
ety of ways, not in the acquisition of zekhut through the study of the 
Torah solely or even primarily. The story speaks of a sage who gains 
zekhut by not acting as sages are commonly assumed to behave, but in a 
humble way. 

The mark of the system’s integration around zekhut lies in its insis¬ 
tence that all Israelites, not only sages, could gain zekhut for themselves 
(and their descendants). A single remarkable deed, exemplary for its 
deep humanity, could win for an ordinary person the zekhut that elicits 
supernatural favor enjoyed by some rabbis on account of their Torah- 
study. The centrality of zekhut in the successor-documents’ systemic 
structure, the critical importance of the heritage of virtue together with 
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its supernatural entitlements, emerge in a striking claim. Even though a 
person were degraded, one action could merit for that person the heav¬ 
enly glory to which rabbis in general aspired. The rabbinical stories 
presented below assuredly identify with this lesson. 

In all three instances that follow, the point is that the deeds of the 
heroes of the story make them worthy of having their prayers answered, 
which is a mark of the working of zekhut. Deeds beyond the strict 
requirements of the Torah, and even the limits of the law altogether, 
transform the hero into a holy man, whose holiness served just like that 
of a sage marked as such by knowledge of the Torah. The following 
stories should not be understood as expressions of the mere sentimen¬ 
tality of the clerks concerning the lower orders, for they deny in favor of 
a single action of surpassing power sages’ lifelong devotion to what the 
sages held to be the highest value, knowledge of the Torah: 

A. A certain man came before one of the relatives of Rav Yannai. He 
said to him, “Rabbi, attain zekhut through me [by giving me charity].” 

B. He said to him, “And didn’t your father leave you money?” 

C. He said to him, “No.” 

D. He said to him, “Go and collect what your father left in deposit 
with others.” 

E. He said to him, “1 have heard concerning property my father 
deposited with others that it was gained by violence [so 1 don’t want it].” 

F. He said to him, “You are worthy of praying and having your prayers 
answered.” (Yerushalmi Ta’anit 1:4) 

The point of F is self-evidently a reference to the possession of entitle¬ 
ment to supernatural favor, and it is gained, we see, through deeds that 
the law of the Torah cannot require but must favor: what one does on 
one’s own volition, beyond the measure of the law. Here I see the oppo¬ 
site of sin. A sin is what one has done by one’s own volition beyond all 
limits of the law. So an act that generates zekhut for the individual is the 
counterpart and opposite: what one does by one’s own volition that also 
is beyond all requirements of the law. The passage continues: 

G. A certain ass driver appeared before the rabbis [the context 
requires: in a dream] and prayed, and rain came. The rabbis sent and 
brought him and said to him, “What is your trade?” 

H. He said to them, “I am an ass driver.” 

I. They said to him, “And how do you conduct your business?” 

J. He said to them, “One time I rented my ass to a certain women, and 
she was weeping on the way, and 1 said to her, ‘What’s with you?’ and 
she said to me, ‘The husband of that woman [me] is in prison [for debt], 
and I wanted to see what I can do to free him.’ So I sold my ass and I 
gave her the proceeds, and I said to her, ‘Here is your money, free your 
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husband, but do not sin [by becoming a prostitute to raise the necessary 
funds].’ ” 

K. They said to him, “You are worthy of praying and having your 
prayers answered.” (ibid.) 

The ass-driver clearly has a powerful lien on Heaven, so that his prayers 
are answered, even while those of others are not. What he did to get 
that entitlement? He did what no law could demand: impoverished 
himself to save the woman from a “fate worse than death.’’ The passage 
goes on: 

L. In a dream of Rav Abbahu, Mr. Pentakaka [“Five sins”] appeared, 
who prayed that rain would come, and it rained. R. Abbahu sent and 
summoned him. He said to him, “What is your trade?” 

M. He said to him, “Five sins does that man [I] do every day, [for I am 
a pimp:] hiring whores, cleaning up the theater, bringing home their 
garments for washing, dancing, and performing before them.” 

N. He said to him, “And what sort of decent thing have you ever 
done?” 

O. He said to him, “One day that man [I] was cleaning the theater, 
and a woman came and stood behind a pillar and cried. I said to her, 
‘What’s with you?’ And she said to me, That woman’s [my] husband is 
in prison, and I wanted to see what I can do to free him,’ so I sold my 
bed and cover, and I gave the proceeds to her. I said to her, ‘Here is 
your money, free your husband, but do not sin.’ ” 

P. He said to him, “You are worthy of praying and having your prayers 
answered.” (ibid.) 

L moves us still further, since the named man has done everything sinful 
that one can do, and, more to the point, he does it every day. So the 
singularity of the act of zekhut , which suffices if done only one time, 
encompasses its power to outweigh a life of sin—again, an act of zekhut 
as the mirror-image and opposite of sin. Here again, the single act of 
saving a woman from a “fate worse than death” has sufficed. The pas¬ 
sage concludes as follows: 

Q. A pious man from Kefar Imi appeared [in a dream] to the rabbis. 

He prayed for rain and it rained. The rabbis went up to him. His 
householders told them that he was sitting on a hill. They went out to 
him, saying to him, “Greetings,” but he did not answer them. 

R. He was sitting and eating, and he did not say to them, “You break 
bread too.” 

S. When he want back home, he made a bundle of faggots and put his 
cloak on top of the bundle [instead of his shoulder]. 

T. When he came home, he said to his household [wife], “These 
rabbis are here [because] they want me to pray for rain. If I pray and it 
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rains, it is a disgrace for them, and if not, it is a profanation of the Name 
of Heaven. But come, you and I will go up [to the roof] and pray. If it 
rains, we shall tell them, ‘We are not worthy to pray and have our 
prayers answered.’ ” 

U. They came down to them [and asked], “Why have the rabbis trou¬ 
bled themselves to come here today?” 

V. They came down to them [and asked], “Why have the rabbis trou¬ 
bled themselves to come here today?” 

W. They said to him, “We wanted you to pray so that it would rain.” 

X. He said to them, “Now do you really need my prayers? Heaven 
already has done its miracle.” 

Y. They said to him, “Why, when you were on the hill, did we say 
hello to you, and you did not reply?” 

Z. He said to them, “I was then doing my job. Should I then interrupt 
my concentration [on my work]?” 

AA. They said to him, “And why, when you sat down to eat, did you 
not say to us ‘You break bread too’?” 

BB. He said to them, “Because I had only my small ration of bread. 
Why would I have invited you to eat by way of mere flattery [when I 
knew I could not give you anything at all]?” 

CC. They said to him, “And why when you came to go down, did you 
put your cloak on top of the bundle?” 

DD. He said to them, “Because the cloak was not mine. It was bor¬ 
rowed for use at prayer. I did not want to tear it.” 

EE. They said to him, “And why, when you were on the hill, did your 
wife wear dirty clothes, but when you came down from the mountain, 
did she put on clean clothes?” 

FF. He said to them, “When I was on the hill, she put on dirty 
clothes, so that no one would gaze at her. But when I came home from 
the hill, she put on clean clothes, so that I would not gaze on any other 
woman.” 

GG. They said to him, “It is well that you pray and have your prayers 
answered.” (ibid.) 

The pious man of Q, finally, enjoys the recognition of the sages by rea¬ 
son of his lien upon Heaven, able as he is to pray and bring rain. What 
has so endowed him with zekhutl Acts of punctiliousness of a moral 
order: concentrating on his work, avoiding an act of dissimulation, 
integrity in the disposition of a borrowed object, his wife’ concern not to 
attract other men, and her equal concern to make herself attractive to 
her husband. None of these stories refers explicitly to zekhut\ all of them 
tell us about what it means to enjoy not an entitlement by inheritance 
but a lien accomplished by one’s own supererogatory acts of restraint. 

Accordingly, zekhut integrates what has been differentiated. Holding 
together learning, virtue, and supernatural standing by explaining how 
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Torah-study transforms the learning man, zekhut further makes implau¬ 
sible those points of distinction between economics and politics that 
bore the systemic message of the initial philosophy. The Mishnah’s 
philosophical theory of the social order, resting on hierarchical classifi¬ 
cation, with its demonstration of the upward-reaching unity of all being, 
gives way to a different, religious proposition: the unity of all being 
within the heritage of zekhut , to be attained equally and without differen¬ 
tiation in all the principal parts of the social order. The definition of 
zekhut therefore carries us to the heart of the integrating and integrated 
religious system of Judaism. 

Out of the integrating conception the several components of a theory 
of the social order are identified: theory of the social entity, way of life, 
world view. Because zekhut is something one may receive as an inheri¬ 
tance, out of the distant past, zekhut imposes upon the definition of the 
social entity, “Israel,” a genealogical meaning. It furthermore imparts a 
distinctive character to the definitions of way of life. So the task of the 
political component of a theory of the social order, which is to define the 
social entity by appeal to empowerment, and of the economic compo¬ 
nent, which is to identify scarce resources by specification of the ration¬ 
ality of right management, is accomplished in a single word, which 
stands for a conception, an attitude, a symbol, a social policy, and, of 
course, an unarticulated myth. All three components of this religious 
theory of the social order turn out to present specific applications, in 
context, for the general conception of zekhut. For the first source of 
zekhut derives from the definition of Israel as family; the entitlements of 
supernatural power deriving from the virtue then care inherited from 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The second source is personal: the power 
one can gain for one’s own heirs, moreover, by virtuous deeds. Zekhut 
deriving from either source is to be defined in context: what can you do 
if you have zekhut that you cannot do if you do not have zekhut , and to 
wbom can you do it. The answer to that question tells the empower¬ 
ment of zekhut. 

Zekhut serves, in particular, the counterpart category that speaks of 
not legitimate but illegitimate violence, not power but weakness. In 
context, time and again, we observe that zekhut is the power of the weak. 
People who through their own merit and capacity can accomplish noth¬ 
ing, can accomplish miracles through what others do for them in leaving 
a heritage o{ zekhut. And, not to miss the stunning message of the triplet 
of stories cited above, zekhut also is what the weak and excluded and 
despised can do that outweighs in power what the great masters of the 
Torah have accomplished. In the context of a system that represents 
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Torah as supernatural, that claim of priority for zekhut represents a con¬ 
siderable transvaluation of power, as much as of value. And, by the 
way, zekhut also forms the inheritance of the disinherited: what you 
receive as a heritage when you have nothing in the present and have 
gotten nothing in the past, that scarce resource that is free and unearned 
but much valued. The definitive character of the transferability of zekhut 
emerges in the formulation, zekhut avot , the zekhut handed on by the 
ancestors. The expression underscores the transitive character of the 
concept and its standing as a heritage of entitlements. 

Zekhut forms the political economy of the religious system of social 
order put forward by the Talmud of the Land of Israel and related writ¬ 
ings. Here we find the power that brought about the transvaluation of 
value, the reversal of the meaning of power and its legitimacy. Zekhut 
expresses and accounts for the economic valuation of the scarce resource 
of what we should call moral authority. Zekhut stands for the political 
valorization of weakness, that which endows the weak with a power that 
is not only their own but their ancestors’. It enables the weak to accom¬ 
plish goals through not their own power, but their very incapacity to 
accomplish acts of violence—a transvaluation as radical as that effected 
in economics. And zekhut holds together both the economists and the 
politics of this Judaism: it makes the same statement twice. Zekhut is 
the power of the powerless, the riches of the disinherited, the valuation 
and valorization of the will of those who have no right to will. 

In the context of Christian Palestine, Jews found themselves on the 
defensive. Their ancestry called into question by the claim that Chris¬ 
tians are now Israel or heirs of the Israel to whom God revealed the 
Torah,” the land now dotted with Christian shrines and peopled by 
Christians, now forming a majority; their supernatural standing thrown 
into doubt; their future denied; they nevertheless called themselves 
’’Israel," and the land, “the Land of Israel.” But what power did they 
possess, legitimately, if need be through violence, to assert their claim to 
form “Israel”? And, with the holy land passing into the hands of others, 
what scarce resource did they own and manage to take the place of that 
measure of value that now no longer was subjected to their rationality? 
Asserting a politics in which all violence was illegitimate, an economics 
in which nothing tangible, even real property in the Holy Land, had 
value, the system through its counterpart-categories made a single, sim¬ 
ple, and sufficient statement. 
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